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Conditions Demand United Action to Promote Building 


A few years ago it was not uncommon to find in your mails 
a statement like this: 


‘If you buy out of town, and we buy out of town, and all 
our neighbors buy out of town, what in thunder will become 
of our town? Ever think about it?’’ 


We have come to a place where we have to make a decision 
—a mile post in our national existence, and also a marker in 
our own personal life. Shall we go forward? Shall we go 
backward? Shall we stand still? Anyone who has given 
business serious thought knows there is no stationary point. 
A business man who thinks he is stationary as a matter of fact 
is slipping backward. Shall we all sit idly by and wait to see 
what the other fellow is going to do, or shall we take the 
initiative and of our own free will start forward to accomplish 
the things which we know should be done? 


The merchants of America are today cleaning off their 
shelves. ‘‘Marked down’’ sales are the order of the day. 
They run the whole course of business from pins to pulleys 
and from toothpicks to timbers. 


Lumber has declined until it represents only about 60 per- 
cent of the prices that prevailed a year ago. All kinds of 
building materials are being offered at lower prices; the one 
thing that has thus far withstood the downward trend is 
labor, but labor is coming down in some localities, and will 
come down in others. Some industrial institutions are ask- 
ing their employees to accept voluntary reductions in wages 
in order that operations may continue. Others are shutting 
down, and reopening at a lower wage scale. Still other con- 
cerns, that have been running eight hours, are closing down 
and reopening on the 10-hour schedule. 


The American people want a definite object to work for—a 
clear-cut policy to pursue. Stable and enduring business is 
the thing that is most wanted today. There is no desire on the 
part of manufacturer, wholesaler, jobber or retailer to ‘‘bear’’ 
the labor market; but there are great economic laws that are 
bringing about a lower wage basis whether we will it or not. 
The difficulty that presents itself today is that we all are 
inelined to wait to see whether or not labor has got to its last 
notch before we ‘‘about face’’ and move forward. 


There is danger in a period of stagnation, danger that 
unrest will spread, that uneasiness born of idleness in large 
cities will be productive of worse things. It is an old saying 
that the devil finds something for idle hands to do. Whether 
the drift of our population shall tend to the city or to the 
country, there is need for more and better houses. The hous- 
ing problem will not be solved by merely sitting down and 
‘alking about it. The need will continue in its aggravated 
‘orm until the needed houses actually are built. 


We have been celebrating the tercentenary of the landing 
f the pilgrims. They came to America to make homes, and 


they did build homes. For the first one hundred years of our 
history almost every citizen had a home of his own, but we 
have got away from the home-owning ideal. We have been 
thinking only about a place to eat and to sleep. We have 
been finding our pleasure in automobiles, moving pictures 
ete., and we are too much inclined to think that such things 
make up life. 

While we were at war our energy, our ability and our 
money were devoted to that one great purpose, but with the 
armistice came a period of self-indulgence, and now we must 
pay the bill. If we would pay it in a way that will be com- 
paratively easy, yet sure, at the same time looking to the 
future and making America what it ought to be, and her 
citizens the kind of citizens we want them to be, we must not 
be unmindful of the important fact that the character of the 
citizen is made at home. If he has no home he is likely to 
have no character. 

Now that the election is out of the way we must all get 
busy, and enlist every agency that can be lined up for a big 
home building campaign. We must keep our labor employed ; 
we must have an objective, we must show the bankers, the 
merchants and everybody else that if we are going to have 
business that will keep all hands busy and at a profit we must 
put everybody to work. There is need not only of home 
building, but of bridge building, railroad building, public 
building—a thousand and one things that have been put 
off and neglected. 

Now is the time for each of us to take an interest in not 
only his own business but in the business of his neighbor, of 
his county, State and natjon, to the end that once again thrift 
may reign. All must. understand that we ean not ‘spend our 
money and have it too. We have no right to spend it before 
we make it; it is our dyty to make it honestly and for a pur- 
pose—the betterment of our families, our State and our 
nation. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that with proper eul- 
tivation and stimulation the desire latent in the hearts of 
thousands of men and women to own their homes can be 
brought to realization if all will coéperate in achieving one 
great purpose; namely, that every American citizen shall 
have a home of his own. 

Every employer of labor should see that his workers are 
properly housed. The product of their hands and his brain 
will be better if they are comfortable and happy. No manu- 
facturer can afford to ignore the living conditions of his 
labor any more than he can afford to ignore the condition of 
his machinery or of the plant in which it is housed. 


We have been talking polities; we have been talking about 
the League of Nations, and what the other fellow ought to 
do—now let’s talk a little about what each of us ought to 
do—AND DO IT. 
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Shrewd Buyers 


Look Over This Week’s 
Offering 


Stock offered 
subject to 
prior sale. 


Wire us your requirements in West Coast Products 


CYPRESS (OLD GRADES) 


2 Cars 2” Selects & Better 

3 Cars 6/4” Selects & Better 

2 Cars ne ” No. { Shop 

2 Cars 4 

3 Cars aja” § ects 

3 Cars 4/4” No { Shop 

3 Cars 4/4” No. | Common 

3 Cars 4/4” No. 2 Common & 


Box 

1 Car txl0 Gaseely 14&16’) 
0. | Com 

2 Cars 4/4” Pecky 


PLAIN RED OAK 
3 Cars 4/4” FAS 


— No. § Common & 
3 Cars — No. § Common & 
r. 
3 Cars 4/4” No. 2 Com 
ies ll Com. & Bir. Sound 
5 Cars 43” No. 3 Common 
{Car 5/4” FAS 
2 > — No. | Common & 
2 on e/a" FAS 
2 Cars 6/4” No. | Common & 
Select 
Car 8/4” FAS 
3 Cars 8/4”.No. 1 Common & 
Select 
{ Car — No. | Common & 
r 


e! 
(Over { Year Dry) 


BEECH 
3 Cars 4/4” Log Run 
3 Cars 6/4” tes _ 
{Car 8/4” 
{ Car aan Ne Hi ‘Com. 


HACKBERRY 
2 Cars 4/4” Log Run 
2 Cars 8/4” Loe Run 
COTTONWOOD 
3 Cars 4/4” No. | Com Btr. 
3 Cars 1x13” & Wdr. No. t Com. 


& Btr. 
1 Car 4/4” 9-17” Box Boards 
ey 
4/4” { Common 
rs 4/4" BA Sap & Selects 
ars 5/4” pose & Selects 
14” . | Common 


QQOO eae. $ 


ay 

ars 8/4” 

ars 8/4” Saps & Selects 

Cars 8/4” No. | Common 

2 Cars 8/4” No. 2 Common 
SYCAMORE 

H Gare 4/4” Log Run 

Cars 6/4” Log Run 

TUPELO 

3 Cars 4/4” FAS 

4 Cars 4/4” No. | Common 

3 Cars 4/4” No. 2 Common 
e x Boards 


ars 4/4” No. wa & Btr. 
(About 60% No. Com.) 
SAP aun 
2 } ad 4/4” 9-12” Box Boards 
+ Cars 4/4” e. — Box Boards 
3 


Cars 4/4” F 
Cars a” No. ! Common & 


Selec 


NNN-N—-—NN= 


1 Car 5/4” FAS 
2 Cars 6/4” FAS 
3 Cars 6/4” No. | Common 
5 Cars 4/4” No. { Common & 
Better 
5 Cars 4/4” No. 2 Common 
2 ” FA 
A. . | Common & 
3 = 4/4" No. 3 Common 
Cars 6/4” No. 2 Common 
QTD. RED GUM 
{Car 5/4” FAS 
' Car 5/4” No. | Common 
3 ~ 6/4” No. | Common & 
etter 
3 Cars 8/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
3 Cars 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
(S. N. D.) 


PLAIN RED GUM 


3 Cars gl No. | Common & 
3 Cars 4a" FAS 
3 oe oe” No. | Common & 


2 Cars 4/4” No. 2 Comm 

3 Cars 4/4” No. | & No. ry Com- 
mon (About 60% No. 2) 

3 Cars 5/4” 

4 Cars 5/4” No. 
Sele 


cts 
| Car 6/4” FAS 
3 Cars 6/4” No. # Common & 
Selects 


ASH 
2 Cars 8/4” No. | & 2 Common 
{Car 6/4” No. | & 2 Common 
5 Cars 6/4”-10/4” No. 3 Com. 
(Mostly 6 & 8/4”) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
2 Cars 4/4” tee re _ note 
{Car 4/4” ' kB tr. 
Mag gg 
1 Car 4/4 No. 2 Common 
Magn 


{ Common & 


Cornelius Lumber Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


L. E. CORNELIUS, President 


CHICAGO, 


ILL. 


1511 Lumber Exchange 


J. ALBERT JOHNSON, Vice-President and Manager 


J. G. ASHE, Salesman 


621 Merchants Nat’! Bank Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 


H. E. CORNELIUS, Manager. 


MILLS: 
Ferriday, . La. 
Red Cross, La. 


Drew, . Miss. 
Lake City, Fla. 


R. W. SIEGEL, Vice-President and Treasurer 
V. N. CORNELIUS, Secretary 

Southern Representatives : 
F. M. WOODY, Memphis, Tenn. 


“, 














Band Mill: Tipler, Wis. 


Present conditions 


make some temporary 


Bargains 


available in Lumber. 





TRU - GRADE’S will thai you. 


Tipler-Grossman 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 


Green Bay, 


lcar 4/4” No. 2C. & B. Birch 
1 car 4/4” No. 2 Com. Hard Maple 


15 cars 4/4” No. 3 C 
1 car 5/4” No. 2C. 
4 cars 4/4” No. 2 Co 
2 cars 5/4” No. 2 C. 
2 cars 5/4” No. 2 C. 
5 cars 4/4” No. 


& 
m. 
& 
& 


om. Hard Maple 


B. Hard Maple 
Birch 


3 Com. Birch 


6 cars 4/4” L. R. Soft Elm 

1 car 10/4” No. 1 C. & B. Soft Elm 
2 cars 4/4” M. R. Spruce 

6 cars 4/4” Merct. Hemlock 

6 cars 8/4” Merct. Hemlock 


Northern Hardwoods 


503 Bellin- Buchanan 
Building 


WATCH THIS SPACE 





Wisconsin 








We Offer— 


Complete Stock 
Wisconsin 


OAK 


Straight or Mixed Cars 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4" 


Watch this Space 


Your 


inquiries will have 


promptattention. Send usailist 
of your requirements today. 


Brooks & Ross 


vie” Lumber Co. 


(Sales Office and Mill) 
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Action of Labor Unions Should 
Stimulate Building 


A development of great importance in the 
building situation is the signing by the Chi- 
eago Building Trades Council on Wednesday 
of this week of two agreements. One of these 
provides that no wage advances will be de- 
manded upon the expiration of existing con- 
tracts May 1, 1921. The other. covenants that 
all jurisdictional disputes shall be referred to 
the grievance committee of the council for 
adjustment and that the men will remain at 
work pending decisions. The calling of strikes 
beeause of petty disputes between unions as 
to which was entitled to perform specified 
operations has for years been the bane of 
builders in Chicago as in other cities. 

A statement issued from the headquarters 
of the council, which is a federation of all the 
unions engaged in the building trades, de- 
clares that ‘‘it is the desire of the unions to 
help to their fullest extent in the solution.and 
adjustment of the problems which existing 
conditions present. With particular considera- 








tion to the needs of the people for proper and 
sufficient housing as well as needs of the busi- 
ness community, the unions are ready to put 
into effect the following agreement: 

‘¢To continue the present wage scale after 
May 1, 1921; the abolition of all jurisdic- 
tional strikes on the part of all trades affil- 
iated with the Chicago Building Trades Coun- 
cil, and the adjustment of same by the coun- 
cil’s grievance committee, all trades to remain 
at work pending the decision; the reaffirma- 
tion of all existing agreements, and the 
intention to abide by same until they expire.’ 

The unions further promise that their mem- 
bers will speed up and deliver a full day’s 
work for a day’s wage, and that the right of 
contractors to discharge men who shirk will 
not be questioned. 

This evidence of a tardy willingness on the 
part of organized labor to codperate in getting 
building started is none the less welcome be- 
cause prompted by the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. The building trades unions of Chicago 
have come perilously near to killing the goose 
that lays their golden eggs, or, to drop the 
metaphor, the industry that furnishes them 
with jobs and wages. That they now recog- 
nize the seriousness of the situation and are 
willing to codperate to the extent indicated is 
to their credit. 

While the council is a local, not a national, 
organization it is perhaps the largest federa- 
tion of building trades unions in the country, 
and its action will unquestionably have a far 
reaching influence in steadying and stabilizing 
labor conditions in the building industry at 
large. 


Safety Work Makes Steady 
Headway 


The campaign for greater safety for workers 
in mills, factories and eleswhere goes steadily 
on without much noise or excitement, but it is 
gradually accomplishing its purpose. It is 
backed by an organization as wide as the nation 
and it is in the hands of good managers. 

The need of improvement in safety appliances 
is apparent to anyone who visits factories where 
machines are operated by attendants; but the 
need is greater in some mills and factories than 
in others; because the safety work has pro- 
gressed farther in some places than in others. 
In many a wood-using factory, for example, 
saws and revolving knives are inadequately cov- 
ered or guarded, and the operator is in constant 
danger of injury. In some cases it is next to 
impossible to use safety appliances without 
seriously interfering with the efficient operation 
of the machines, but in many instances there is 
room for improvement, and it is in such situa- 
tions that the safety propaganda is meeting 
most success. 

Not only are machines being rendered less 
dangerous by better guards; but operators are 
instructed in ways of taking greater care of 
themselves. If carelessness on the part of opera- 
tors of machines could be eliminated, many ac- 
cidents would be prevented; but, even with the 
greatest care, the danger. is often great. Un- 
guarded knives, saws, cogwheels, belts, shafts, 
and other parts of machines in rapid motion, 
constitute a menace which-the most careful man 
ean not wholly escape. 

Another turn which the safety campaign is 
taking, includes first aid for the injured, thereby 





rendering accidents less serious. If accidents 
must happen, their effects are minimized as 
much as possible by having at hand efficient 
first aid for the injured. 





THE NORMAL desire of right minded men to 
make their efforts count for the most possible 
in the interest of their community, their nation, 
and especially of the industry in which they are 
engaged, can be satisfied only by organized, 
cooperative codrdinated endeavor. 
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Decks Cleared for Lumber 
Industry to Go Forward 


Tho a general election in the United States 
may signify an about-face in many policies that 
vitally affect the business of the country, nobody 
expects radical changes as a result of the elec- 
tion just held. Most of the subjects discussed 
during the eampaign bore little relation to busi- 
ness and finance. Yet every presidential cam- 
paign is a period of quiet, so far as business is 
concerned; the change or the prospect of change 
from an administration of one party to that of 
another has come to be in this country a sort of 
crossroads where all business stops to await the 
outcome of the election before proceeding. 
‘‘Waiting until after election’’ has become a 
habit with business men of the United States; 
and when the election is over a period of uncer- 
tainty ensues, during which business men take 
stock to determine if they can what will prove 
to be its signifieance to them. 

With a view to discovering for the benefit of 
the industry as a whole what conclusions some 
of its prominent members draw from this elec- 
tion, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asked a number 
to express their opinions by wire for publica- 
tion. The replies received appear on page 66 
and following pages of this paper. 

In these replies are discussed briefly but 
pointedly most of the problems that confront 
the lumber industry today ; and tho colored some- 
what by partisanship, and perhaps given a relish 
they would not have at another time, they de- 
serve the most careful perusal by every for- 
ward-looking lumberman. There is nothing of 
pessimism in these expressions; all are hopeful, 
even optimistic; but none evade or overlook the 
fact that a change in the political administration 
can not solve all the industry’s problems. The 
industry must work out its own salvation. 

The feeling generally is that lumber prices 
have gone low enough; this sentiment being ex- 
pressed in the substantial form of closed mills, 
awaiting a resumption of demand at prices that 
will leave a fair margin of profit. Yet housing 
is short and there is:dire need of building and 
improvements of many kinds that require lum- 
ber. How is building to be revived? Lumber 
has ‘liquidated; other building materials, and 
labor, it may be, must do the same. However, 
one form of liquidation that is deemed prac- 
tical by many lumbermen is an increase in effi- 
ciency—a better day’s work for a day’s pay; 
greater service to the public for the money it 
pays. 

Some of these concessions are indispensable, 
because easier money is needed in order to make 
building on the requisite scale possible; and 
money will not flow into building channels un- 
less the investment in that field promises both 
safety and a reasonable return. Many of these 
lumbermen see signs of easier money and there 
are indications of a more reasonable attitude 
on the part of labor. Both employers and em- 
ployees want to see results achieved thru great- 
er efficiency rather than thru reduced wages; 
and there is ground for hope that much if not 
all the needed liquidation can be accomplished 
in that way. 

Transportation problems were not wholly 
solved by the giving of advanced rates, great tho 
they were, to the carriers. Inadequate trans- 
portation is sure to be a deterrent factor in the 
revival of building and the consumption of lum- 
ber generally. Consumers are not now buying 
in normal volume, and as a result mills have 
closed in large number. While stocks are not 
accumulating at producing points they are grad- 
ually diminishing at distributing points. With 
every indication of an early resumption of de- 
mand from railroads and for housing and other 
purposes it would appear to be the part of wis- 


dom for buyers at once to lay in their normal 
stocks at least, in order that mills may resume 
and that railroads may be able to handle the 
resulting traffic. If this is not done a situa- 
tion identical with that of a year ago, perhaps 
even worse, may develop. 

Again and again in the telegrams referred to 
the fact is emphasized that all branches of the 
lumber industry must coéperate in order to bring 
prosperity to all and meet the legitimate de- 
mands of the public for service from the in- 
dustry. At the same time that it is the duty 
of the manufacturers to produce it is the duty 
of the retailers and other consumers to buy. 
If the latter postpone their buying until de- 
mand is upon them the aggregate of demands 
upon the manufacturers and upon the transpor- 
tation systems of the country will produce a 
runaway market and ultimately operate to the 
detriment and discredit of the industry. The 
vast lumber needs of the United States require 
that supplies shall be~accumulated thruout the 
country close to the points of consumption—in 
retail and other distributing yards; and this 
movement from producing to consuming centers 
is dependent absolutely upon the transportation 
facilities of the country, which are known to be 
altogether inadequate to the needs of the coun- 
try. 

Out of the opinions and suggestions offered 
by lumbermen must be developed a ‘policy that 
will bring prosperity to the industry, if the in- 
dustry is to enjoy prosperity; and there is evi- 
dence enough to show clearly what the duty of 
each branch of the industry is in the premises. 
Will each branch of the industry recognize its 
duty and perform it without delay? 


Iowa Offers Well Equipped Man 
for Cabinet Position 


The presidential election has been held and 
the people have expressed their choice of a 
chief executive for the coming four years, In- 
terest now will center on the important question 
of who will comprise the personnel of the Presi- 
dent ’s official family. Will the cabinet be com- 
posed of men chosen for their special fitness 
by training and experience for their special 
duties or will the appointments be made solely 
in payment of political obligations? 

One cabinet position in which a greater num- 
ber of people are directly interested and by which 
they are more directly affected than any other 
is that of secretary of agriculture; and there 
is a growing sentiment thruout the country that 
this position should be filled by a man close to 
the soil, who knows the farmers’ problems thru 
actual contact with them in a practical way. 
Iowa for many years has supplied the men to oc- 
cupy this important cabinet post and that State 
again puts forward a man who is eminently 
qualified and whose appointment as secretary of 
agriculture would assure a business adminis- 
tration of the affairs of that department and 
a sympathetic attitude in its dealings with the 
varied interests comprised in its jurisdiction. 
This man is J. R. Howard, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation; and it is 
practically certain that Mr. Howard’s name 
will be considered. His experience as head of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation has 
given him a grasp of the economics of agricul- 
ture and the business problems of the farmers 
that few men enjoy and at the same time has 
given him a broad sympathetic vision of prob- 
lems not specifically agricultural that are in 
the purview of that department. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels sure that 
the appointment of Mr. Howard as secretary of 
agriculture would meet with the hearty ap- 
proval of the lumber industry. 


Single Ocean Bill of Lading 
Abandoned 


The Shipping Board announces that it has 
abandoned the idea of a single bill of lading 
to cover all commodities shipped on its vessels. 
The board had the plan under advisement for 
several months and gave it up after due con- 
sideration, having come to the conclusion that 
the plan is not the best. 


It is the present intention of the board to 
provide charter parties and bills of lading as 
the various trades may require, as in the past. 
Special forms of bills of lading are in current 
use in connection with shipments of cotton, live- 
stock, lumber ete. Shippers using such bills 
of lading raised the point that the board should 
not overlook the need which such specialized bills 
of lading fill with regard to their particular 
lines. 

The decision to abandon the idea of the single 
bill was announced in a circular issued Oct. 29 
at Washington, D. C., by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


The Logging Railroads and Fuel 
Oil Scarcity 


The scarcity of fuel oil hits the logging rail 
road hard, especially in operations in the West 
where oil-burning locomotives have been in- 
stalled in considerable numbers. It is not be- 
cause fuel other than oil can not be had in 
sufficient quantity and at satisfactory prices 
that the operator is inconvenienced; but for the 
reason that the locomotive that burns oil has 
some advantages over those which burn wood 
or coal. The advantage lies principally in the 
oil engine’s greater safety, from the stand- 
point of forest fires during the dry season. When 
oil is the fuel, sparks from the smokestack do 


not fall in showers and set the woods on fire,’ 


as is often the case when wood and coal are 
used. 


Oil will not be furnished hereafter to the 
western logging railroads, according to an- 
nouncement recently made by the oil companies 
which had been selling that commodity to the 
roads. It is not because of any serious falling- 
off in the oil supply, but because of increase in 
demand and because there is now more profit 
for the oil companies in converting oil into 
gasoline and similar products for motors. 

The logging railroads need oil for fuel in the 
western forests in the dry season when rain is 
not expected. Sparks from locomotives are a 
menace so serious that the danger can not be 
ignored; but if oil can not be had, it be- 
comes necessary to use other fuel or close log- 
ging operations during the dry season, or run 
the risk of serious fires. 

Efficient spark arresters for the locomotives 
would render practicable the burning of coal and 
wood without great danger of starting woods 
fires. The man who runs the engine does not 
take kindly to spark arresters. They catch 
the sparks, but they likewise interfere with the 


‘engine’s steaming power. The fireman has a 


harder time to maintain steam pressure. The 
locomotive will not go as fast or pull as much 
as if the smokestack is wide open. 


The problem consists in finding or devising a 
spark arrester which will do its work without 
interfering too much with the work of the en- 
gine. Many styles of spark arresters have been 
invented. Possibly one wholly satisfactory for 
logging locomotives is already in existence. If 
so, it ought to be introduced into general use 
without difficulty; but if none is now in exist- 
ence, it would be a capital time for some genius. 
to invent one. 
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WANTS PULP SLABS 


I would like to get in communication with saw- 
mills sawing mostly spruce or hemlock and who 
are now turning or otherwise disposing of slabs 
and edgings that could be made into sulphite chips 
to good advantage. I desire to find a location 
where I can contract for slabs covering a period 
of years from a mill of medium or large capacity. 

I would prefer to locate in the eastern part of 
the United States, and, of course, as near as possi- 
ble to paper mills using the sulphite process. 

If you can give me the names of companies hav- 
ing what I desire, I would greatly appreciate it.— 
Inquiry No. 128. 

[The above inquiry comes from a man who at 
present is located in Michigan. With the great 
demand for wood pulp material, the proposition 
as outlined by this inquirer may be of consider- 
able interest to lumber manufacturers producing 
spruce or hemlock or both. Those who desire to 
go further into this proposition will be promptly 
put in touch with the inquirer.—EDITOoR. ] 


MAKING CIGAR BOX LUMBER 

No doubt you receive inquiries for the names of 
cigar box lumber manufacturers. We are making 
it here and would appreciate your informing us of 
those who may be in the market for this product.— 
INQuiRY No. 9. 

[The manufacturer who sent in this inquiry 
is operating in central Indiana and we shall be 
pleased to place interested parties in com- 
munication with him upon request.—EDbITor. ] 


MARKET FOR FOREST PRODUCTS 

Can you tell me where I can market cordwood, 
cedar posts, and railroad ties in carload lots? Is 
there much of a sale for hardwood logs in carload 
lots ?—Inquiry No. 8. 

[The above inquiry comes from western 
Michigan. The freight on cordwood stands in 
the way of long shipments, and generally the 
best market is in the nearest large town. Posts 
stand a longer shipment, but the best markets 
are in towns surrounded by good farms, where 
fences are needed. Posts are often handled by 
lumber and fuel dealers in villages. Railroads 
are the buyers of ties, and in regions where 
ties are produced there are generally contrac- 
tors who buy for railroads. Good hardwood 
logs should be salable at many points in Mich- 
igan and neighboring States, but since there is 
no central market for such logs, the man who 
has them for sale should find his buyer before 
shipping them, and his best chance is with 
sawmill owners not too far away.—EDITOoR.] 


SOUND PROOFING PARTITIONS 

Can you advise us of some method of sound 
proofing partitions that is economical both of ex- 
pense and space ?—INqQuiRY No. 122. 

[Where partitions are already built it is diffi- 
cult to sound proof them economically. Sound 
deadening of a partition is a delicate operation. 
The theory upon which successful sound deaden- 
ing is based is that the sound deadening material 
must have no breaks in it. That is, if an un- 
deadened heating pipe sticks thru a partition it 
will carry sound thru no matter how much care 
and expense have been gone to in deadening the 
rest of the partition. Such a pipe will carry 
sound in much the same way that a telephone 
wire transmits sound. Sound is transmitted by 
waves, and to prevent this transmission some 
material must be interposed in the partition 
which will resist and break up the waves. Wood 
is a good nonconductor of sound; wallboard is 
a fairly efficient nonconductor of sound, but 
probably the best sound resisting materials are 
the various deadening felts and some of the 
heat insulating materials on the market. 

The most economical method of sound proofing 
a partition is to use a heavy deadening felt or 
insulating material between the studs. Wall- 
board may then be nailed on the outside of the 
studs and good results should be obtained. Care 
must be taken, however, to see that there are 





no particular pitchy spots in the 2x4 studs, as 
a piece of lumber heavily impregnated with pitch 
will act as a good conductor of sound. 

Glass is also a good nonconductor of sound, 
and if conditions are such that the use of glass 
is desirable it may be used to good advantage. 

The inquirer has been furnished with the 
names and addresses of several manufacturers of 
deadening felt, wallboard, and insulating mate- 
rials. The experience of other lumber compa- 
nies is solicited.— EDITOR. ] 


CLEAR PINE IN SHORT LENGTHS 

We have a large quantity of clear pine shorts 
that we can cut in any dimension to suit the pur- 
chaser, from 1 inch x 1 inch to 4 inches x 4 
inches; and from 12 inches to 4 foot in length. 
If you can inform us where a market for this stock 
can be had, we shall greatly appreciate the infor- 
mation.—INquIRY No, 26. 

[This inquiry comes from Arkansas, and 
judging from the locality, the wood is shortleaf 
yellow pine. Arkansas produces some of the 
finest pine in this country. We shall take 
pleasure in forwarding the inquirer’s address 
to persons who would like to communicate with 
him.—EDITor. ] 


READING MILLWORK PLANS 

I want to take a course in reading plans pertain- 
ing to millwork and making estimates. Is there a 
school which gives a course that will help me? I 
have been seven years in the retail lumber business 
and am very desirous of taking such a course.— 
Inquiry No, 29. 

[The inquirer has been furnished with the ad- 
dress of a school that gives instruction in the 
line wanted. If other schools having something 
good to offer wish to be placed in corre- 
spondence with the inquirer, their names will on 
request be sent to him.—EpITor.] 


THIN LUMBER FOR TRUNK MAKING 

We expect to be in the market shortly, for de- 
livery soon after the first of the year, for some 
stock for purposes listed below, and would ap- 
preciate suggestions as to just what might be used 
and prices at which it could be furnished. 

We want material such as might be used by 
manufacturers of trunks and small cases of similar 
nature, which are covered with cloth or metal. 
The lumber should be fairly light in weight, but 
strong, and not have too much tendency to warp. 
We will probably decide to buy stock about %4 inch 
thick, dressed on one or possibly two sides, and 
the grade should not be lower than a grade of 
No. 2 common basswood, and we might decide to 
use a better grade than this. 

We would use this stock in the manufacture of 
small metal covered or cloth covered cases, run- 
ning from 16 to 38 inches long by 6 to 10 inches 
wide by 8 to 20 inches high, and want to locate 
a dependable source of supply for material suitable 
for our requirements at an attractive price. 

Basswood or poplar would, we are afraid, be too 
expensive for us to use, and we mention these two 
woods to give an idea of about the weight and 
kind of material we are interested in. We might 
use full 4/4 stock D2S and resawed.—INQuiRy 
No. 22. 

[The inquirer is in business in New York 
City. He manifests an interest in securing such 
woods for trunk-making as are less expensive 
than yellow poplar and basswood, which are 
generaly regarded as among the best for that 
use. Basswood has been in more demand than 
any others, the qualities most in its favor being 
light weight, white color, and strength. Con- 
siderable use has been made by this industry of 
several woods, notably pine, maple, hemlock, 
cottonwood, and elm. Tupelo closely resembles 
yellow poplar, but has not been listed as mate- 
rial for trunk-makers. Some use has been 
made of red gum, and its larger use may be 
expected. Another prospective wood is black 
gum which is moderately light and very tough, 
and it should not be too expensive. It grows 
in most States east of the Mississippi River. 
The address of the inquirer will be forwarded 
on request.—EDITor.] 


STICKS FOR CANDY MAKERS 

We have had inquiries at various times for candy 
sticks (used in “all-day suckers” etc.), 444 inches 
long and ¥-inch in diameter, but so far have been 
unable to locate a satisfactory source of supply. 
Can you put us in touch with the manufacturers 
of wooden skewers, or give us the name of con- 
cerns in position to handle orders of this kind ?— 
Inquiry No. 25. / 

[The sticks are wanted on the Pacific coast. 
Such are very widely known because so often 
in evidence where children are numerous. 
Nearly any good wood ought to be satisfactory, 
for neither beauty nor strength is essential. 
The inquirer has been supplied with a list of 
manufacturers who make butchers’ skewers; 
and the addresses of any others who so request 
will be forwarded. Eprror.] 


WHITE PINE AND RED CEDAR 


Can you put me in touch with a list of pro 
ducers of Virginia red* cedar and Virginia white 
pine? Anything you can do in this matter will be 
much appreciated.—INquiRry No. 24. 

[This inquirer, who is in business in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been furnished the names of 
manufacturers of red cedar in Tennessee, tho 
that wood is lumbered in several other States, 
but not extensively. Virginia white pine is 
the same as Michigan or Maine white pine. It 
grows on the mountains in the western part of 
Virginia, but is not abundant there. Many 
mills eut a little of it, and a few manufacture 
it in fairly large amounts. The inquirer has 
been supplied with a few names ef manufac- 
turers who may have it for sale. The names 
of other producers of both white pine and red 
eedar in Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee will, upon re- 
quest, be forwarded to the inquirer.—EbITor. ] 


WOOD FIBER PICTURE FRAMES 


We want to make castings of picture frames with 
wood fiber or powdered wood. Can you inform us 
where these materials may be purchased and the 
price ?—InquiryY No. 19. 

[The inquirer who is located in Minnesota 
has been supplied with addresses of manufac- 
turers of materials which will probably suit 
his needs. The addresses of any others, who 
so request, will be forwarded to him.—EpiTor.] 


WHO HAS RED SPRUCE PILING? 

We need 10,000 pieces of piling 30 to 50 feet 
long, 14 inches at the large end, 8 inches at the 
small, The engineer in charge of the work speci- 
fied red spruce. Can you advise us where this tim- 
ber grows, and the addresses of firms that might 
furnish the piling ?—INnquiry No, 32. 

[Red spruce grows from Nova Scotia to 
Georgia, but toward the northern part of the 
range it is intermixed with black and white 
spruce, and it is not always distinguished from 
them. It is not always easy even for botanists 
to distinguish one from the ethers. Conse- 
quently, many differences of opinion exist re- 
garding this tree northward of the State of 
New York; but southward there is little danger 
of confusing it with any other. The West Vir- 
ginia spruce, so well and favorably known in 
the lumber business, is red spruce, but even 
that was in dispute until a few years ago when 
the controversy was settled. Any spruce in the 
Appalachian region south of New York State 
may be quite safely classed as red spruce; but 
even there it is claimed that an oceasional 
black spruce is met with, but no white spruce. 
The Lake States spruce is both black and white, 
the latter being most common in the northern 
parts of those States, but not very plentiful 
even there. 

The inquirer has been furnished the addresses 
of a few companies which may supply his 
wants; and the names of others, who so request, 
will be promptly forwarded.—Eprror.] 
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An Open Letter to Retail Lumbermen 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 3.—Attorney L. C. Boyle, whose long connection with the lumber industry as 


legal counsel has given him an intimate knowledge of every branch of that industry possessed by few men not 
directly engaged in it, has addressed to the retail lumber dealers of the country an ‘‘open letter’’ for publica- 


tion in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as follows: 


To Lumber Merchants: I am prompted to make a sugges- 
tion touching present market conditions. I feel that my atti- 
tude toward the dealer’s problem is such that my motive will 
be at least not misunderstood. True, the problems that come 
to my desk are as a rule of a legal rather than a business na- 
ture. It is therefore with some hesitancy that I address my- 
self to the business phase of the present market, as it might 
seem that I assumed _that I was qualified to advise on the very 
practical questions involved. Due to my very deep interest, 
however, in the welfare of the industry in all its branches I 
venture the following : 

The outstanding feature of the present lumber market is 
that in some localities the lumber merchants are using as a 
cost element the wholesale price levels at which much of their 
present stock was purchased. It thus follows that altho the 
mill price has sharply declined the resale price to consumers 
in many localities reflects the former high price levels. There 
is nothing improper or illegal in this business situation be- 
cause if the present mill prices were to be adopted in figuring 
cost many dealers would be compelled to sell at a loss. Altho 
there is neither legal nor moral error involved in including 
the high cost in the present resale price, there is, as it seems 
to me, a very grave question of business policy presented. 
It is a matter of current knowledge that due to a variety of 
causes, construction operations are now (and this in spite of 
an extraordinary need) very much crippled. Demand for 
lumber has fallen off. Certain it is that transportation condi- 
tions and the financial situation are the controlling factors. 
The consuming public, however, does not always sense these 
more or less intangible influences. That which the public 
knows is that in many cases it is paying the same high prices 
for lumber products as prevailed in 1919 and the early part of 
1920. 

Thru the daily press, as well as trade journals, the public 
is advised of the fact that mill prices have fallen. This situa- 
tion creates doubt and suspicion. The suggestion may be 
timely that in the long run the lumber merchants have an 
opportunity to capitalize public good will by reducing their 
price in harmony with the mill price decline. This would 
have a wholesome effect on building operations. 

The merchant end of lumber distribution has never been a 
good advertiser. There is here offered a golden chance to 
educate consumption on the resale problem. It is my thought 
that if the merchant lumberman would take his loss on his 
higher price stock and do so on the theory of making a con- 
tribution to the public need of stimulating building opera- 
tions, it would in the end be as bread cast upon the waters. 
In many localities the course here suggested has been adopted. 

Thru the press the lumbermen in such localities have ad- 
vised the public that they were adopting such policy in order 
that building operations might be stimulated before the rigors 
of winter set in. 

It may be suggested that in doing good we should not let 
our left hand know what the right hand doeth. I believe. 
however, that in the instant matter the public, the beneficiary 
of the sacrifice, would receive. additional benefit if the oc- 


easion furnished opportunity to lodge in the public mind the 
economic handicaps under which the local lumber merchant 
labors. <A correct grasp by consumers of the distributers’ 
burdens would in the end work a mutual advantage. 

If the buying public understood that the local yard was a 
veritable lumber department store, that the lumber merchant 
gathers his supplies from all producing regions and that he 
must keep himself always equipped to furnish his customers’ 
needs from a bundle of lath to an order for many thousands 
of feet of pine, fir, hemlock, cypress, redwood etc., that he 
must be fully advised of wood uses and grade values—prob- 
lems with which the ordinary buyer is utterly unfamiliar— 
that the stock of the typical lumber yard represents larger 
values the year round than is carried by practically any other 
merchandising operation, that the lumber merchant is a 
heavy taxpayer and contributes a most essential service to 
the community; I say, if the public was made to understand 
the true situation, of which the above is but suggestive, there 
would be less liability of making the local lumberman the 
sacrificial offering when political expediency is looking 
around for the proverbial goat. 

I believe the present market situation offers the merchant 
lumbermen an opportunity to gather to themselves an asset 
that is becoming an ever increasing need to business—the 
good will of the buying public. If thru present sacrifice this 
can be secured, a buffer will be created against the pirate, the 
poacher, the wrecker, the price cutter, and all the host of 
evil practices that vex and harass lumber distribution—prac- 
tices tolerated by the buyer because he does not understand 
their baneful influence on the legitimate yard. 

If the facts were well within the grasp of the buying public 
the legitimate yard would be safeguarded rather than un- 
fairly dealt with, and such course is in harmony with public 
welfare. 

In addition to the indirect value that would result by tak- 
ing a present loss in the resale of high cost stock, there is a 
direct self interest to be served. Unquestionably the need for 
lumber on the part of consumption is very great. Any move- 
ment that will help to start things will in the end result in 
profit to industry and, of course, aid the public. Production 
and distribution await the hour when the choked up demand 
will be let loose. The query is, would the suggested course 
here indicated help start things? I believe it would. If I 
am right then it is indeed worth while. 





Will Present Other Side of Trade Mark Question 


On page 74 of the Oct. 30 issue of the American Lum- 
BERMAN was printed an article by W. J. Ferry, of Kansas 
City, on ‘‘ Advantages to Dealer in Handling Trade-Marked 
Lumber.’’ The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which is on record as being opposed to individual trade- 
marking of lumber, has asked the privilege of presenting the 
other side of the question and explaining the reasons for 
its opposition, and space will be provided for that. purpose 
in the Nov. 13 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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The General Business Situation 


Now that the national elections are over and 
the political uncertainties are past, the busi- 
ness world is looking forward with confidence. 
Many business men have during the last sev- 
eral weeks expressed the opinion that a pro- 
nounced revival in business would take place 
immediately after the elections, as they con- 
sidered that the political uncertainties were 
chiefly responsible for the depression, both of 
the financial and general market. It is still 
too soon after the elections to prove the 
aceuracy of this opinion, but it appears hardly 
likely that the results of last Tuesday’s bal- 
loting will be a sudden reversal of consumers’ 
buying disposition, which aside from the finan- 
cial situation is the principal factor at this 
time, nor is it likely that there will be any 
immediate appreciable recovery from the ex- 
isting economic depression. It is more likely 
that conditions will remain very much as they 
now are until after New Year, when, however, 
there should be a turn for the better. It is 
still dangerous to predict what course business 
will take next spring, but the very nature of 
the present situation indicates that even if a 
boom will not develop at that time, conditions 
will at least be vastly improved compared with 
the past season. The unsettlement which has 
been a feature of the business situation for some 
time has been more severe in some trades and 
industries than in others, but in all lines there 
is clear evidence of a transition to a new 
order of conditions; and the turn in the sit- 
uation must be expected to be deferred until 
such time, whether it will be in the immediate 
or more distant future, as this new order has 
been established. 


North Carolina Pine Market 
Reports received from the North Carolina 
pine territory continue to indieate a revival 
in activity. Inquiries for both rough and 
dressed stock are growing in number, and 
while competition for business offered re- 
mains very keen and the volume of sales is 
not in proportion to the volume of inquiries, 
still the situation is more wholesome than it 
has been for some months. The railroads buy 
a little stock, but only after considerable hunt- 
ing around for bargains, just as the general 
trade is doing. The chief difficulty of the 
North Carolina pine mills is the severe compe+ 
tition for business in their territory from the 
southwestern mills which are selling lumber 
at prices that the Carolina manufacturers sel- 
dom can bid against. During the week ended 
Oct. 23, forty-four mills in the North Carolina 
pine territory reported as follows: 

Shipments Production 

4,766,883’ 7,026,060’ 


Orders 
3,859,900’ 


Southern Pine Features 


Except for some further slight declines in 
prices the southern pine market has undergone 
no! noteworthy change during the last week. 
The continued downward tendency of prices 
has ereated a situation of great difficulty for 
the manufacturers. Comparing current price 
lists with the operating costs of representative 
mills, it is clearly apparent that something is 
about to happen within the very near future. 
Either market conditions and prices must un- 
dergo sharp improvement, or there will be a 
wholesale stoppage of lumber production. 
Many mills have already closed down entirely 
and many more are running on a greatly re- 
duced schedule and facing an early shutdown 
also. Most of the larger manufacturers are 
sitting tight, awaiting an improvement in the 
market. They are not trying to force lumber 
on the market, because to sell in many in- 
stances would entail a loss, and the only result 
of trying to force business at this time would 
be to demoralize the market still further. 


Those smaller mills which have not yet been 
compelled to close down are the most active 


in soliciting business. Most of them undoubt- 
edly are losing money in such business as they 
are able to obtain, but they are forced to it 
by lack of money due to the present financial 
condition as well as to the prolonged market 
depression. As previously stated, however, 
wherever possible the mills endeavor to keep 
off the market and are instead devoting them- 
selves to the cutting and shipping of special 
business and to rebuilding their stocks and 
assortments in preparation for the spring sea- 
son. Altho it is still difficult to foretell just 
what volume building will assume next spring, 
the millmen as a rule are optimistic for a 
greatly enhanced activity in this direction; 
and the time intervening between now and 
spring, it is generally felt, will be sufficient 
to see an improvement in business that will 
place prices on a more normal basis. During 
the week ended Oct. 29, 143 mills reported as 
follows: 

Shipments 
60,939,175’ 


Orders 
44,673,541’ 


Production 
58,665,106’ 


Features of the Hardwood Trade 

Indications are that the hardwood market 
is approaching a more stable price basis, and 
that while some items may slump further, 
many, and perhaps the majority of them, have 
about touched the bottom. Of course, there 
will be more or less price fluctuation for some 
time, such as usually precedes the settling 
down process, but hardwood men do not be- 
lieve that there will be any consequential 
change from the present level. Early stabil- 
ization of hardwood prices is absolutely es- 
sential, for just as long as it remains uncer- 
tain buyers are going to stay off the market 
and business is going to be poor; but just as 
soon as it becomes clear that the downward 
trend of the market has been checked there is 
bound to be an extensive revival in buying. 
In the meanwhile, the actual business situa- 
tion remains unchanged, and altho inquiries 
are more numerous and cover a wider range 
than for some time, the business is largely 
prospective. This prolongation of an exceed- 
ingly dull market has been accompanied by 
numerous shutdowns and curtailment of opera- 
tions on the part of mills in practically all 
the hardwood producing sections, and altho 
the demand in the meanwhile has been slow, 
the effect on mill stocks is already becoming 
apparent. Altho stocks are quite heavy in com- 
parison with those held a year ago they are 
below normal, current requirements are slowly 
but steadily taking away from them while 
little is added, causing many hardwood men 
to expect that unless there is an early turn 
in the situation both as to demand and prices 
whereby the mills will be justified in resuming 
woods and cutting operations, there will be 
shortly a real searecity of dry stock, such as 
prevailed early this year. 


The West Coast Situation 


The Douglas fir market remains dull, espe- 
cially as regards yard and industrial business. 
This is illustrated by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association’s barometer for the week 
ended Oct. 23, the most striking feature of 
which was that of the new rail business taken 
during the week only 6,399,766 feet was from 
retail yards and wood using industries, whereas 
such buying normally is in excess of 57,000,000 
feet per week. Railroad business continues to 
be the supporting factor of the market; 22,- 
820,234 feet of the 50,711,632 feet of orders 
placed during the week mentioned being for 
railroad material. During the rest of this 
year a heavily curtailed production of Douglas 
fir is likely. Low demand and high freight 
rates constitute an insurmountable economic 
barrier to continued heavy output. A large 


number of mills and logging camps have al- 
ready elosed down and from now on more of 
them will drop rapidly from the producing 
column. The middle western and eastern mar- 
kets were the hopes of the west Coast manu- 
facturers, but it is now realized that freight 
rates are not soon to be readjusted and that 
buying, other than of car material, for that 
reason is likely to remain light. This situa- 
tion has forced the industry keenly to appre- 
ciate the necessity of marketing a very con- 
siderable proportion of its production by 
water, and it is hoped by such means to over- 
come the handicap of erushing railroad freight 
rates and to enlarge the field for Douglas fir. A 
well equipped steamship line is now negotiat- 
ing a $15 rate for lumber from north Pacifie 
to north Atlantic coast ports. The present 
transcontinental rail rate is $26.63, and under 
such a favorable water rate it is considered 
possible for west Coast forest products to be 
delivered in eastern inland markets like Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo on a back haul from the 
Atlantic seaboard for less than the same prod- 
ucts can be delivered across the continent by 
rail. This is a topic of special interest to west 
Coast lumbermen, inasmuch as it is estimated 
that Atlantic coast markets for their lumber 
can be developed into absorbing a billion feet 
annually. Storage and reshipping facilities 
are already being established on the Atlantie 
coast, and large development in this line is 
expected within the next two years. During 
the week ended Oct. 23, the mills reporting to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association op- 
erated as follows: 
Shipments 

57,814,238’ 


Orders 
50,711,632’ 


Production 
66,900,085’ 





Sidelights on Western Pines 


The market for western pines from the In- 
land Empire has undergone no reportable re- 
eent change. Dullness is the feature of it 
and continued curtailment of production is 
reported. Several mills in eastern Oregon, 
western Washington and Idaho have been 
foreed to close down and others are said to be 
preparing to do likewise very soon unless there 
should be a speedy upturn to the market. 
Stocks in items other than commons are by 
no means favorable to buyers, and as prospects 
are for considerably curtailed woods operations 
this winter it does not appear that a predic- 
tion of a shortage next spring, especially in 
upper grades and shop, is ill founded. During 
the week ended Oct. 23, thirty-one represen- 
tative mills reported as follows: 

Shipments Production Orders 
10,401,000’ 20,187,000’ 4,900,000’ 

Southern Oregon and California white and 
sugar pine mills report an increased volume 
of eastern inquiries, altho few of these have 
as yet materialized into actual business. The 
principal demand appears to be for clears, of 
which there is very little dry stock available, 
especially in sugar pine, and it is not unlikely 
that prices will advance on that item should 
demand inerease. More than half of the mills 
are now closed down for the winter and others 
are curtailing their output. Stoeks in the 
meanwhile are badly broken and their replen- 
ishment for the spring trade is now out of the 
question. Eastern buyers, realizing this, do 
not insist on specifications, but take what they 
ean get. Six-quarter white pine clear is about 
the only item available in quantities, there 
being more or less severe shortage in all others. 
During the week ended Oct. 23, eight sugar 
and white pine mills reported as follows: 
Shipments Production Orders 
3,494,000’ 11,107,000’ 2,051,000’ 

Nine California redwood mills reported as 
follows for the week ended Oet. 23: 
Shipments Production Orders 
3,071,000’ 4,593,000’ 3,294,000’ 
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Forestry Work In New England 


Article II1]—Planting Projects Large and Small 








A preceding article of this series dealt with 
certain phases of tree planting by nature, from 
seeds scattered in vacant places by wind, water, 
and animals. That was the principal kind of 
tree planting in the past, and it still is; but 
men are doing some planting as a supplement 
to nature’s work, and planting of that kind 
will receive brief mention in the present article, 
and emphasis should be laid on the influence 
of such work on the region’s future timber sup- 
ply. 

The United States Government is probably 
the largest single forest land owner in New 
England, and extensive planting may be ex- 
pected in the national forests there. 

The individual States own considerable areas 
of land, and will acquire much more. Refor- 
estation by the six commonwealths is in progress 
with good promise of substantial increase to 
conform to popular demand. One-half of Maine 
is destined to grow timber during all time. In 
the other States the areas which will remain in 
woods are relatively large. Planting by States 
is planned and has been carried out in part. 
Massachusetts is expected to expend $3,000,000 
in the next fifteen years in the purchase of land 
for forestry purposes. Not more than five dol- 
lars an acre is to be paid for any of it, and 
some poor land is expected to be bought at one 
dollar an acre. Tree-planting on a rather large 
scale may be looked for; but at present such 
planting in that State does not much exceed 
1,000 acres annually—an amount which a single 
company in New Hampshire expects to equal in 
a short time. Massachusetts now has 14,000 
acres of State-owned land, and scientific man- 
agement is practiced now and planned for the 
future. The species to be planted will be chiefly 
white and Norway pine, both being trees native 
to the region. Some Norway spruce and Scotch 
pine, both being European species, are on the 
planting plans. 

The New England land holding individuals, 
companies, municipalities, and educational in- 
stitutions are not waiting in idleness for the 
States to lead off in tree planting. In some in- 
stances they are setting the pace for the States, 
in others they are falling in line and are busy. 


Work by a Great College 
The Harvard University School of Applied 


Biology is taking a leading part in forestry in- 
vestigation, combining the theoretical and prac- 
tical, but leaning strongly toward the practical 
in its experiments, tests and conclusions. The 
work is under the immediate direction of Prof. 
R. T. Fisher at the Harvard forest, in Worcester 
County, near Petersham, Mass., at an elevation 
of 700 to 1,000 feet above sea level. Nearly all, 
if not all of the area, is made up of abandoned 
farms, where cultivation ceased fifty to seventy- 
five years ago. The trees in most parts of the 
area may be regarded as typical second growth, 
both softwoods and hardwoods. The timber is 
carefully measured, cut, manufactured, and sold 
for the purpose of translating theories into prac- 
tice. Since 1908, lumber aggregating 2,500,000 
feet has been marketed from the land belonging 
to the college, and during the same period lum- 
bering and reproduction on 4,000 acres of neigh- 
boring land in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire have been carefully observed in order to 
note the practices which pay best. 


A study of the growth and of the known his- 
tory of the region has led to the conclusion that 
the original forests in that part of New Eng- 
land were largely hardwoods, tho much of the 
second growth is now white pine. The soil is 
fertile, tho generally very stony, and some of 
the finest, straightest, and clearest young ash 
and other hardwood species to be found any- 
where, are mixed with pine. Ash trees nearly 
a hundred feet high have grown there since 
the farms were abandoned, and in the thick 
stands many of these young trees have trunks 
long enough for several saw logs. Excellent air- 
plane stock was cut from such second growth 
during the war, thus demonstrating that the 
production of first class hardwoods in abundance 
is practicable there. The reproduction of such 
hardwoods, by natural and artificial planting, 
is being carefully studied with promise of ex- 
cellent results. 

Second growth white pine in that region is 
yielding as high as 50,000 feet of logs per acre; 
but that is above the average, yet not the limit. 
In such a cutting the logs lie almost in piles, 
just as the trees fall. In the crowded stands 
the trees are tall and slender, but usually of 
small trunk diameters. More open growth con- 
sists of larger and more limby trees. Where the 
cutting runs to 50,000 feet per acre, a person 

may often walk over 








Scotch Pine Planted Ten Years Ago. Winchendon, Mass. 


the whole cutting by 
stepping from log to 
log, hardly finding it 
necessary to touch the 
ground. The growth 
and yield, when soil 
and other influences 
are known, are matters 
of almost exact mathe- 


years ahead—barring visitation by fire, 
which becomes less likely year by year as pro- 
tective methods are made more efficient. 


How Science Assists 


The science which assists most, often works 
without attracting much attention, but reaches 
results of great value. In passing up a slope 
densely covered with sprout hardwoods, on the 
Harvard lands, where a logging operation was 
carried out a few years ago and where planted 
pines, as an understory, were struggling up 
toward the light, the representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN encountered a hatless, 
coatless young man crouching among the bushes 
and intently watching a snipe that was trying 
to hide under a clump of leaves. 

The point of the incident does not concern 
the bird, but the young man and the work he 
was doing there—particularly the work. He was 
a student of forestry, with a college training in 
scientific methods, and he was rounding out a 
year of special work in the Harvard forest, 
measuring the rate of growth of trees under the 
varying conditions found in a New England 
woodland. He thus gathered information to be 
put in tables and charts for the use of every 
man interested in planting and growing trees. 
Many a man can put to practical use informa- 
tion which he can not collect and tabulate for 
himself. The young forester was doing the 
collecting and tabulating, and had been at it 
twelve months, in rain and snow of winter, 
and in heat and among mosquitoes during sum- 
mer. The incident is mentioned because it 
serves to show that the real work of forestry 
is not always done by the man who speaks 
oftenest and loudest at conservation meetings, 
but rather by the man who toils unseen and un- 
heard, discovering facts which others can con- 
vert into money. As Bulwer said it: 


Not a truth has to art or science been given, 


But brows have-ached for it and souls toiled and 
striven. 


Testing Theories by Practice 


Planting is done side by side with cutting. 
While the pine, ash, and oak in former old fields 
of the Harvard tract are falling before the ax, 
another old field, seeded by man or nature, is 
bringing on a crop. <A considerable part of 
the foresty heretofore practised in this country 
by trained foresters consisted of attempts to do 
in America precisely what had been done in 
Germany, and to do it in exactly the same way. 
Sometimes it has worked, sometimes not. The 
theories fit European conditions, but not neces- 
sarily those in America. On the Harvard tract 
in Massachusetts, methods are tested to de- 
termine how they will work in practice, and 


matical caleulationthe success or the failure is noted in every case. 





Thinning 60-Year-Old Growth in Harvard Forest 
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Photograph by Courtesy of the Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. 


Cutting Second Growth Hardwood, York Pond, Me. 


The cutting of one forest and the starting of an- 
other on the same ground was tried there in six 
ways, as follows: 

Clearing-cutting the whole stand proved sat- 
istactory only in seed years. 

Clearing-cutting in strips was successful only 
part of the time. 

Clearing-cutting in patches has its drawbacks 
and advantages. 


The selection method, cutting a few trees in 
a place, has proved too costly and impracticable. 

Leaving some trees for seed and cutting the 
rest has been a part failure. The seed trees 
often blow down. 


The shelterwood method—thinning the stand 
by removing the poorer trees—proves most sat- 
isfactory. 

It is considered best in the Harvard forests 
to let white pine stand until it is sixty years 
old, but it may be necessary to do some thin- 
ning in the meantime to secure the best results. 


Planting to Improve Water Supply 


The drainage areas of municipal water works 
in different parts of New England are being 
planted with timber to improve the water by 
keeping it clean and cool. Incidentally, timber 
planted for the purpose has a prospective value 
for future cutting. Softwoods are given pref- 
erence in such situations because less likely than 
broadleaf species to contaminate the water. 
Hardwood foliage is food and shelter for cater- 
pillars and other insects which are likely to drop 
into the reservoirs, and the leaves themselves 
are objectionable when they find lodgment in 
the water. Therefore, planting on such sites is 
generally pine and spruce. 

Gates Pond, thirty-four miles west of Bos- 
ton, and owned by the Town of Hudson, is sup- 
plied by water collected from 200 acres, covered 
in part by white, red, and Scotch pines and 
spruce. These trees were planted a few years 
ago when workmen 
eould be hired for $1.50 
a day. Times were then | 
hard, and instead of 
opening soup kitchens, 
as was being done in 
some other parts of the 
country, the authorities 
spent money in paying 
for tree planting on that 
drainage area, thus 
enabling the workmen to 
feed themselves, and the 
excellent business fore- 
sight employed on that 
occasion is still referred 
to with pride. Some 
people facetiously refer 
to the present forest as 
having been planted 





with ‘‘soup money.’’The trees not only pro- 
vide shade and cleanliness for the present water 
supply, but likewise a prospective future income 
from the sale of lumber. 


Red juniper and ground juniper grow natur- 
ally there, the former developing a crown of 
peculiar shape, very 
tall and slender like 
Lombardy poplar, and 
quite different from the 
form of the same tree 
farther south. The 
ground juniper provides 
excellent soil cover, but 
the tree is worthless 
for lumber or even for 
fuel. 

The drainage basin 
of the Sudbury reser- 
voir which belongs to 
Boston’s water sys- 
tein, is still more care- 
fully planted. Natural 
growth is here utilized 
as far as it goes, and 
the vacant patches and 
thin places have been 
planted by hand, with 
pines for the most 
part. Some are sixteen 
years old, 20 feet high, 
boles from 3 to 5 in- 
ches in diameter, and a 
future harvest of saw 
logs is assured after the 
trees have served their 
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time protecting the 
water which the inhabitants of Boston 
drink. The hardwood sprouts are mowed 


with seythes yearly where they grow among the 
young pines; but after a few years the pines, 
particularly the Scotch pine, so deeply cover 
the ground with fallen needles that no hard- 
wood ean start there. The layer of dead needles 


Pine Near Gates Pond, Mass., Planted with “Soup Money” 


’ 


may be two inches or more deep. An interest- 
ing point is that the dry needles that drop from 
Scotch pine burn so poorly and so slowly that 
a fire makes little progress in such a forest. 
That fact may give this interesting foreign 
species an importance in our planted forests of 
the future. However, it appears that no report 
has yet been made of the efficiency of Scotch 
pine in retarding a real forest fire of large size. 


A Few Sample New England Lots 

In many sections of the six New England 
States, tree planting has been practised a long 
time, and some fine samples of growth exist. 
Considerable planting was done seventy-five or 
eighty years ago. Prior to 1880 the planted 
areas aggregated more than 10,000 acres in 
Massachusetts alone. 

Augustus Pratt, of North Middleboro, Mass., 
when sixty-one years old, sold for $200 an acre 
the pine which he planted when a young man. 

In West Hanover, same State, Lott Phillips 
cut 319 cords of second growth pine from 6% 
acres, and sold it for $3,828, an average of $588 
an acre. 

A tract of pine forty years old in East Bridge- 
water, Mass., owned by Harry Latham, shows 
40 cords per acre on the cruiser’s tally. 

Such large yield serves to stimulate planting 
by land holders both large and small. 

The Chaffee Bros. Co., Oxford, Mass., oper- 
ates portable sawmills, and a factory which 
makes boxes and other articles, and this com- 
pany advocates and practices tree planting 
to bring on new lots and to fill vacant patches 
in the old. It has its own nursery, and 





Young Hardwoods Coming on Where Pine Was Cut in Harvard Forest 


strongly recommends nurseries by farmers to 
provide stock with which to plant their own 
lands. Many farmers have such nurseries and 
grow trees for planting; yet some do not find 
it necessary to grow seedlings, since it is gen- 
erally easy to go into the forests and into fields 
nearby and pull up all the seedling pines needed. 
Mr. Chaffee has experimented with pruning 
white pine trees, and is uncertain whether it 
pays, since nature is a good pruner and at- 
tends to the matter where stands of trees are 
sufficiently dense. 
Success With Volunteer Seedlings 

William Brown & Son, woodenware manufac- 
turers, Winchendon, Mass., and at East Rindge, 
N. H., tested on a fairly large scale the plant- 
ing of forest-grown white pine seedlings, and 
made a success of it. A tract of 120 acres near 
the State line, but in Massachusetts, was planted 
several years ago with small trees pulled up in 
old fields. One man, with an automobile, 
scouted the country for choice seedlings of suit- 
able size, while a man and a boy planted 2,000 
a day until the tract of 120 acres was filled. 
Practically all trees thus planted are growing 
nicely. 

The planting was done with a long-handled 
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chisel, made for the purpose. Its blade was 
four inches wide. This was thrust into the 
ground at an angle of 60 degrees, opening a 
hole into which the boy thrust the seedling’s 
roots, and pressed the soil tight with his foot 
before passing down the row to the next hole. 
This method was speedy and a very high per- 
centage of the young trees grew. 

This company makes use of nursery stock also, 
and has 2,000 acres of planted pine, some of 
it now twelve years old. Most of it is white 
pine, but experimental plots of Scotch pine are 
flourishing. 

That well known European pine has been 
given a tryout in the vicinity of Winchendon, as 
a direct result of the boundless enthusiasm of 
Robert Rutherford for the tree. He is a resi- 
dent of Winchendon and a native of Scotland. 
‘Lhe Apostle Paul was no more zealous in preach- 
ing the new religion than Mr. Rutherford in 
urging the planting of Scotch pine, and he has 


won some of the largest landowners of that lo- 
cality to his view, and plantings of Scotch pine 
are the result, notably those of William Brown 
& Son and E. Murdock & Co. also of 
Winchendon. This company owns 15,000 acres 
of timber, of which 2,000 acres are planted 
trees. In these plantings Scotch pine eight 
years old averages 10 feet high. Many of these 
young trees are three inches in diameter, very 
limby, and extremely vigorous. Their average 
height growth is now 18 inches a year. 

Seotch pine grown in New England has not 
yet reached market in appreciable quantity. 
Some consider the wood more susceptible than 
white pine to attacks by borers. Tests in wood- 
enware factories, particularly where pails and 
buckets are made, indicate that the wood is 
more difficult to work than white pine; at any 
rate, the turners who polish the inside and out- 
side of buckets prefer white pine. 

Scotch pine is the same species which in the 


European timber trade is known as Baltic and 
Memel pine, or as redwood. New England tim- 
ber growers are in a fair way to give it a good 
trial, but without any expectation that it will 
ever hold a place in that region equal to white 
pine. It more nearly resembles the southern 
pines in character of wood. 

The woodlots of moderate size and the small 
plantings are winning out in many parts of 
New England. Thousands of people, planting 
or protecting a few trees or a few acres each, 
may accomplish more than a few persons strug- 
gling to plant or to manage large plantations. 
The forestry policy most popular there may be 
defined by the three words, ‘‘plant, protect, 
economize,’’ and by the term ‘‘that which pays 
best. ’’ 

[The fourth article of this series will discuss 
some of the aims and methods of certain larger 
planting programs and some of the retarding in- 


fluences which the forest owner must take into 
account.—EDITOR. ] 





Growing Export Business at Orange 

[Special telegram to AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

ORANGE, TEX., Nov. 3.—The third of the 
Ward Line vessels to take a cargo from the 
baby port of Texas, the Lake Elizabeth, will 
positively sail from New Orleans Thursday 
morning for Orange to take on a cargo already 
assembled here for it by the Orange Forward- 
ing Co., according to a telegram received late 
Wednesday by the forwarding company’s office 
here. The Lake Elizabeth comes direct from 
its home port to this city, and will carry a 
eargo worth something like a half million dol- 
lars in general hardware, machinery and food- 
stuffs and all the lumber it can take on after 
its general cargo is stowed. According to the 
general manager of the company, H. S. 
L’Hommedieu, and President James L. Boyd, 
the forwarding company will ere long be loading 
one Ward liner a week instead of the one a 
month they figured on when the company was 
organized here a few months ago and the con- 
tract with the Ward Line people for regular 
sailings between here and Tampico was entered 
into. With an export business of over four 
million dollars for this port last month, the 
bulk of which was lumber, local manufacturers 
look forward to a big export business and 
are accumulating dry yard stock for the in- 
evitable spring building boom. 


To Adjust Shingle Pack Method 


[Special telegram to AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 3.—There is a well 
defined prospect that square pack and thou- 
sand pack of red cedar shingles will ultimately 
be adjusted so that the millman may follow 
his choice in the method of packing his prod- 
uct. This subject has been the main topic at a 
number of conferences during the last week 
and at times it seemed that the two factions 
were on the point of agreement. The latest 
phase, however, seems to be a tendency to 
defer final action until the annual Red Cedar 
Shingle Congress in December, and there seems 
to be no doubt that at that time an adjustment 
satisfactory to all sides will be reached. 

J. S. Williams, secretary of the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, has authorized this statement: 

There have been rumors current for some time 
of a get together movement between proponents 
of the square method of packing shingles and those 
who believe the old method of packing good enough. 
Some preliminary conferences have already been 
held between these two factions in an endeavor to 
outline a plan by which they might reconcile their 
differences. However, these preliminary confer- 
ences indicate a sentiment on the part of the dif- 
ferent mills toward this question not unlike that 
of the honorable gentlemen of the United States 
Senate upon the League of Nations. 

But just as sure as the League of Nations issue 
will eventually be settled so will the packing con- 
troversy eventually come to a definite conclusion. 
However, at this time it is still a case of one group 
of manufacturers favoring the square as a matter 


of principle and as a matter of better merchandis- 
ing that they claim will be of benefit to the indus- 
try while the other group favors the method that 
has been in vogue and believe it is not necessary to 
adopt the new system. 

Shingle manufacturers are looking forward to 
the annual shingle congress that will be held in 
December with more than usual interest because 
of the probability that this matter will be brought 
to some definite head at that time. 


Intervene in Storage Charge Case 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3.—The Interstate 

Commerce Commission has issued an order 
granting the application of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association for permis- 
sion to intervene in docket No. 11818—Ameri- 
ean Wholesale Lumber Association vs. Director 
General, as agent, Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road Co. et al. The North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation has filed a similar application and other 
associations will follow suit. 





I wish to congratulate you upon the 
work you are doing in making known to 
the public how the cost of building is 
distributed, especially as shown on the 
cover page of your issue of Oct. 2. 

I believe this is work which is of 
value to the industry and, therefore, 
should be encouraged.—_M. W. STARK, 
vice president and treasurer, American 
Column & Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 











Wants Water Competitive Rates 

JACKSONVILLE,. FuA., Nov. 2.—W. E. Gard- 
ner, traffic manager Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, on behalf of the members has made 
formal application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the suspension of supplement 
16 to Agent Glenn’s I.C.C. No. A 198 and of 
supplement 4 to eastern lumber tariff No. 2, 
I.C.C. No. A-6154. Both of these supplements, 
effective Nov. 22, cancel all rates on forest prod- 
ucts from all points of origin to water competi- 
tive points shown in the above mentioned tariffs. 
In the formal application Mr. Gardner sets 
forth that the 182 mills represented by the 
association produce approximately 2,000,600,000 
feet of lumber annually, a substantial amount 
of which is shipped to water competitive points 
and that consequently it is asked that the water 
competitive rates be continued until after a 
formal hearing and decision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

A protest has also been lodged with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the Allied Sales 
Corporation, Tuscaloosa, Ala., pointing out that 
to cancel water competitive rates on short no- 
tice will work additional hardship on lumber- 
men and that the corporation protests against 
such action and asks that shippers of lumber 
be given ample opportunity to oppose the con- 
templated action. 


What Constitutes Reconsignment? 


{Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nev. 3.—Frank Carna- 
han, traffic secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has accepted an 
invitation of H. D! Rhodehouse, chairman of the 
diversion and reconsignment committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, to attend 
a meeting of that committee in Cleveland, Nov. 
8 or 9, to consider several specific questions. 
These include the following: ‘‘Does changing 
in billing constitute reconsignment or does 
actual delivery at the new destination have to 
be made before it is considered a reconsign 
ment?’’ 


Rules on Combination Rates 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 4.—The Interstate 

Commerce Commission has issued an order out- 
lining rules for the construction of combina- 
tion rates. The carriers are authorized to 
file a suplpement to tariff I. C. C.—U. 8. No. 1} 
bringing forward all effective matter in that 
tariff, and to increase the figures to be de- 
dueted from each factor and added to the sum 
of the factors, 3314 percent, subject to the rule 
for disposition of fractions as shown in the 
commission’s decision in ex parte No, 74. 








INTERVENES IN $10 PENALTY CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 2.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today issued an order 
permitting the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill As- 
sociation to intervene in Docket No. 11,818— 
American Wholesale Lumber Association vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Co. et al. This 
is the case in which the new wholesale asso- 
ciation attacks the $10 penalty storage charge 
on carloads of lumber held for reconsignment. 





SASH AND DOOR DIRECTORS MEET 


As this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
goes to press the board of directors of the 
National Association of Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers is in session at the La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago. President S. S. King, 
of Dayton, Ohio, says that the purpose of the 
meeting is to map out a program for the com- 
ing months, make at least tentative arrange- 
ments for the first annual meeting of the 
sssociation, and transact such other bnsivegs 
as may properly come before it. This is the 


first formal meeting of the full board of di- 
rectors since the association was organized on 
April 27 last, at a general meeting of millwork 
manufacturers held in Chicago for that pur- 
pose. 
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Metropolitan Grand Jury Inculcates 


It is a fact of common knowledge that parents 
of the present generation, in a very large num- 
ber at least, are less strict with their children 
than were parents of a generation or two ago. 
Everybody knows this and it may be that many 
folks realize something of its significance to 
the community and to the country as a whole. 
But nobody is doing anything about it. In fact 
the tendency of law and philanthrophy is to 
substitute something else for parental control. 
In all that pertains to the moral, mental and 
spiritual conduct of the child the parent is the 
guide or there is no guide. Many parents realize 
their obligation to themselves and to their chil- 
dren to exercise the right supervision and ‘re- 
straint upon their offspring; but there is evi- 
dence enough that many more do not realize 
that obligation. The conclusion of the Octo- 
ber Grand Jury, of Cook County, as expressed 
in its report and recommendations, is that most 
of the crimes are committed by children who 
have not been kept under the direction and con- 
trol of their parents. 

The experience and the methods and recom- 
mendations of this jury are extremely rich in 
suggestions for community workers, for legis- 
lators and for judicial officers as well as for 
citizens generally. These twenty-three men 
took their task seriously; they were not con- 
tent with a mere formal and casual question- 
ing of witnesses brought before them. On the 
contrary every witness who showed ignorance 
of or disrespect for the law, before he had 
concluded his testimony was made to feel that 
he had had a short but intensive course in citi- 


zenship. He was taught first of all the sanctity 
of an oath. To read the oath in a formal, in- 
audible and unintelligible manner was _ not 
enough. Not only was the witness required to 


take the oath in the customary manner, but an 
authoritative definition of an oath was kept 
before him on a large placard, where he could 
not fail to see it while he gave every word of 
his testimony. 

The October Cook County Grand Jury dis- 
posed of 378 cases; heard nearly a thousand 
witnesses; found 316 true ‘bills, 54 no bills and 
passed 8 cases to the next grand jury. Mem- 
bers of the jury have said that they were pro- 
foundly impressed with the need of the teach- 
ing of Americanism and the obligations of 
citizenship as well as respect for the law. Wit- 
ness after witness was called who could not 
speak the English language and an interpreter 
was necessary; and their testimony showed 
clearly that they had little or no conception of 
their duties as citizens. Many of them appar- 
ently had no conception of right other than as 
expressed in might; and the mere wanting of 
a thing, whether it was a silk shirt or an auto- 
mobile, was sufficient reason in their minds to 
take whatever steps were necessary to get it. 

Respect for law and the obligations of citi- 
zenship as exemplified in sound Americanism is 
the outcome of centuries of development; and 
nothing corresponding to that view of the citi- 
zen’s relation to his fellows and to his govern- 
ment exists anywhere else than under a free 
government such as ours. Therefore, the for- 
eigner who comes to America must change all 
his preconceived notions of citizenship before 
he can hope to be a true American. That is 
what the term Americanization should mean, 
tho it has in the past meant little more than 
residence the requisite number of years and 
the taking of an oath the significance of which 
was searcely realized at all. 

To laxity of parental control over children 
was attributed much if not most of the criminal- 
ity brought to the grand jury’s attention; only 
one man as old as 50 years was before the jury. 
Nearly all were from 16 to 30 years, the great 
majority being under 21 years of age. 

Here we have in a community such as Chi- 
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TRADE MARK 


cago thousands of young people each year, in 
law at least still under the tutelage of their 
parents, committing crimes for which they may 
be sent to prison for life or even to the gallows. 
Surely this indicates a lack of parental direc- 
tion and control that can be ascribed to no other 
cause than disregard of the clear obligations 
not only of citizenship but of membership in 
a civilized community. In view of this evasion 
of moral responsibility on the part of parents 
it was to be expected that the grand jury 
would consider a means of making such re- 
sponsibility legal. This it did by recommend- 
ing that steps be taken to tax upon the parents 
of a criminal the costs of his prosecution when 
it was clear that the criminality was traceable 
to parental neglect. Surely, the prospect of 
having to pay the cost of the criminal prosecu- 
tion of a child ought to be a deterrent influ- 
ence upon a parent. 

Something should be said about the grand 
jury itself as an instrument for promoting 
good citizenship, Americanism and respect for 
law. Grand juries have been indicting for 
decades, and occasionally one has made some 
suggestive recommendations. But this grand 





Meaning of the Oath 


Too often the administering of the oath 
in a court of law is reduced to a mere 
formality, and the ceremony lacks the 
significance that should attach to so im- 
portant a proceeding. In view of this 
fact, the following definition given by 
Junkin, author of a learned history of the 
oath and its significance, will be of inter- 
est. It is this definition that will be con- 
spicuously displayed in view of witnesses 
before Cook County grand juries here- 
after: 

“The man who takes an oath enters into 
a covenant with God that he will act 
faithfully or testify truly in the case in 
which he is sworn.” 

Too often the chief deterrent influence 
of the oath is owing more to fear of prose- 
cution for perjury than to appreciation of 
the sanctity of the covenant entered into 
with God. If by the constant presence of 
this definition before the eyes of witnesses 
they can be impressed with the sanctity 
of the oath an important step will have 
been taken toward a better enforcement 
of justice. 
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jury did an immense amount of really construc- 
tive work, whether any of its recommendations 
are carried out or not. For one thing, the 
meaning of an oath will have a greater signifi- 
eance hereafter; because a definition of it in 
printed form will be kept conspicuously before 
every witness hereafter. 

Moreover, as already intimated, every wit- 
ness who showed ignorance or defiance of the 
law was given a catechising and a grilling lec- 
ture on citizenship. There is a new grand jury 
each month in Cook County. The present jury 
heard nearly a thousand witnesses, many of 
them of precisely the class that most of all 
needs instruction in civie morality. If all other 
grand juries that meet during the year were 
to take their duties with equal seriousness per- 
haps fully ten thousand of the citizens or in- 
habitants most in need of such instruction 
would receive a thorough course in Americaniza- 
tion. The example of the October grand jury 
is recommended for emulation by grand juries 
everywhere. In view of the fact that every 
member of the October grand jury signed its 
report and presumably took a very sincere in- 
terest, in all its proceedings, it would be unbe- 
coming to suggest that all were not equally 
interested. But it is with grand juries as with 
other groups—the influence of one or more 
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Sound Americanism 


members, when exerted with sincerity and per- 
sistence will serve to determine the action of 
all; and so it probably was in this case. A few 
men on any jury who are in earnest from the 
outset, and are determined to make the actions 
of the jury as a whole conform to what in their 
view is proper and necessary under the circum- 
stances can bring about great results. The 
grand jury has been abolished in some States, 
and is made optional in many States. There 
will be no movement among respectable people 
to abolish it in any State if it performs so 
valuable a service as that performed by the 
October Grand Jury in Chieago. 


Development Notes 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The new community as- 
sociation hall erected by the West Washington 
Street M. E. Church recently was formally 
opened with a series of meetings. The build- 
ing has a gymnasium and a large auditorium 
and is used for meetings of various kinds, in- 
eluding those of the American Legion post and 
of the West Side business women. 


Aupany, N. ¥.—The community chorus or- 
ganized during the war as a means of stimulat- 


‘ing the community’s morale will be a permanent 


institution. Last year there were thirty-one re- 
hearsals and the attendance was more than 
25,000, averaging eight hundred at each session. 
This year many of the popular college songs 
will be introduced as well as new selections, and 
singing itself for the mere joy of so good a 
thing will be a feature. 


ASHTABULA, OHIO.—The first of a series of 
forum meetings under the auspices of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce was held to discuss the gas 
ordinance, the $1,000,000 bond issue and char- 
ter amendments. Special invitations were ex- 
tended to women voters to attend the meeting. 


SuLLivaNn, Inu.—At a recent meeting of the 
Jonathan Creek Community Club, officers for 
the coming year were elected. This organiza- 
tion meets in the local school building and is 
talking of buying a phonograph for the school. 


‘The teacher gave two interesting readings at 


tne meeting and a local attorney, who for- 
merly taught in the school, gave a talk. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Mercer County Health 
League during the State fair conducted a Baby 
Keep-Well station and nursery where about 
sixty children were accommodated. The beds 
were filled many times, often two little ones 
sleeping on opposite ends of the bed. The 
babies ranged from 4 weeks to 4 years old. 


DututH, Minn.—A Community Club for the 
Duluth Normal school district recently was 
formed in the library of the school. Follow- 
ing formal organization and election of offi- 
cers, a number of subjects of local interest were 
discussed. 





JOHNSONBURG, Pa.—The new community 
building recently has been opened to the public. 
This 4-story structure is located in the center 
of the business section and stands out as a 
great memorial. On the first floor are the man- 
ager and physical director’s offices, a women’s 
reception room and a large gymnasium; on the 
second floor, women’s meeting room, reading 
and library room, writing rooms and a gym- 
nasium. The third floor is given over to the 
women’s rest room, auditorium, pool and 
billiard room, men’s rest room and a kitchen- 
ette. The basement has a magnificent swim- 
ming pool 25x45 feet, which runs from four to 
nine feet in depth, and on the same floor is a 
fine bowling alley. Large playgrounds sur- 
rounding the building are especially equipped 
for the children. 
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Conventions Give Usable Technical Information and the Broader Vision; 
They Make Friendships; Win Confidence; Develop Loyalty and Team Work 


The Calendar is wearing down to the place 
where it says ‘‘Conventions’’; and the weary 
retailer who has whaled away at the old game 
for a twelve-month stretch is rubbing his 
fevered brow and asking himself if he’ll go 


again this year. He knows he will, for the 
power of habit is pretty strong upon him; 
strong enough to take him back to meet the 
boys whether he expects to learn anything 
from his sojourn or not. But conventions are 
a business commodity that should not be taken 
for granted. It is not fitting and proper that 
those who go should go again simply because 
they have always done so, and that those who 
do not go should stay away simply because 
they have never gone. Consider what such 
meetings cost. In the course of a winter 
thousands of retailers gather in conventions; 
probably the average man spends $50, to say 
nothing of the time lost from his business; so 
there is an aggregate cost that is big enough 
to demand a showing of results. It isn’t just 
a@ personal expenditure, for the cost is in the 
long run earried by the business and passed 
on to the lumber buying public. Hence the 


men who go are called upon to show cause for, 


making this investment of time and money, 
just as the men who stay at home are asked 
to justify their nonattendance. 


The Acid Test of Belief in Conventions 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes in con- 
ventions and has always said so. But some- 
times it is a good thing after a preacher or a 
trade journal has talked about a favorite 
topic for quite a while to get somebody else 
to. talk about it. This paper did not have to 
search far for believers in conventions. You 
can measure roughly whether or not a busi- 
ness man believes in a business scheme; if he 
is willing to spend money on it he believes 
in it. Measured by this test there are line- 
yard executives who believe thoroly in the 
convention idea. They hold conventions of 
their managers once or oftener each year, and 
the company bears all the expense of these 
meetings. As we said before, a business man 
is not sentimental about the way he spends 
money on his business. At least he doesn’t 
settle on a fixed and expensive policy for sen- 
timental reasons. He knows why he does it. 
So the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asked a few 
line-yard executives why they held conven- 
tions; and we believe their replies will be 
interesting and instructive not only to line- 
yard men but also to retailers who own indi- 
vidual yards. These declarations of faith in 
the convention as a business aid should serve 
as indicators of the practical value of such 
meetings and as standards of measurement by 
which a man may test the value of his own 
convention experiences. 


Reasons for His Belief in Conventions 

The first of these letters is from John 
Dower, president Dower Lumber Co., Wadena, 
Minn. Mr. Dower is known to the readers of 
the Realm not only as a progressive business 
man but as a man who takes a keen personal 
interest in the welfare of his employees. His 
letter is as follows: 

‘*We make it a practice to have our men 
meet together at our general offices once each 
year. We believe the advantages in holding 
these meetings are many. In the first place 
we feel that they are the means of creating a 
better feeling and a mutual understanding 
between the yard managers and the gen:ral 
office. We know that when we visit in the 
home of a friend or acquaintance, if the 
proper atmosphere prevails in that home, 
we go away with a stronger feeling of loyalty 


than we went with, and then, too, it leaves 
between us that feeling of good fellowship 
that is so essential in making things run 
smoothly in this world. That is the way we 
feel that one of our meetings affects both the 
general office and the managers. It makes us 
understand each other better, and, inasmuch 
as we always aim to have the right kind of 
atmosphere at these meetings, it makes the 
bond of loyalty stronger. Then, too, it keeps 
our men better posted than they otherwise 
would be, as we have heart to heart talks on 
subjects that are of benefit to the business 
and of interest to the men. Then again the 
yard managers coming together as they do, 
as a unit, gain more favorable impressions of 
the general office and its methods than they 
otherwise would. 


Improved Collections Alone Worth the Cost 


‘¢At our meetings we have what might be 
called a school of instruction. Here we pre- 
sent any new features that we wish to intro- 
duce and talk over the best methods to use 
in selling certain articles, how to close cer- 

















One Reason for Conventions 


tain sales and how to make collections at the 
proper time. Another thing we have done, 
that alone is worth all the work and cost of 
our convention, is the method we use in clean- 
ing our yard books of open accounts on Dee. 
31 of each year. Last year, for instance, we 
had twenty-eight yards out of a possible 
thirty-five that did not have an open account 
on their books. The accounts were all closed 
with cash or good notes. The number of 
yards cleaning up increases from year to year, 
and on Jan. 1 of next year we expect several 
additional yards will be free of accounts. We 
doubt very much whether this could be done 
without the inspiration of our meetings. 


Instruction Given in Merchandising 
‘*We have, in the past, made quite a spe- 


cialty of disposing of short lengths of the . 


different kinds of lumber. Our school of in- 
struction teaches how this can be done on a 
basis that is as satisfactory to our customers 
as it is to us. At Wadena, where we have 
our general office, we also operate a retail 
yard, and use this to show how lumber and 
other building material should be properly 
taken care of in the yard. By coming to our 
meetings the managers can see with their own 
eyes and hear with their own ears the things 
we want them to know, and they all get the 
same knowledge of our methods, so it is easy 


to have all the yards conducted on the same 
basis and in a thoro and systematic manner. 
It also helps the new agents to meet with 
those of years of experience, as they can ask 
questions and thus gain information that they 
otherwise would not receive. 

‘*At these meetings we also talk about the 
dead stocks, mis-buys and so forth and bring 
up questions that discourage overbuying and 
teach the agents how to reduce overstocks so 
that their stocks may be evenly proportioned 
and adapted to the different communities 
where we are operating. 

‘We find that our meetings help to broaden 
the business vision of those attending. This 
is especially true in meeting any of the travel- 
ing men that may happen at these meetings, 
as they are there always under the most 
favorable conditions. 


Feel Themselves Members of Business Family 


‘“We feel that conventions can be held to 
a better advantage in country towns than 
they can in the city, as there is not so much 
to distract the attention of those attending 
the same. At each of our meetings we give a 
good banquet and other features of an enter- 
taining nature that make the meetings thoroly 
enjoyable to all, and we try to inject a certain 
personal interest in all the meetings, so that 
when they are adjourned each manager goes 
back to his respective home with the feeling 
that he has enjoyed them and received benefit 
from them, and with a desire to maintain 
his relations with the happy ‘Busy Family,’ 
and also with the fixed determination to make 
the next year’s business better and more pros- 
perous than the one that has just passed.’’ 

Thus Mr. Dower. There is considerable 
food for thought in his letter, not only for 
the line-yard man but also for the man who 
owns and operates a single yard. The clos- 
ing sentence contains a pretty good apology 
for conventions; for if a convention can make 
a man enjoy himself and receive a distinctive 
benefit, if it can give him an ambition to 
foster and increase his pleasant relationships 
with his business associates and to tackle the 
business of the ensuing year with better re- 
sults his goal, then it has been some con- 
vention. 


Broaden Business Vision of Yard Managers 


There are various kinds of knowledge of 
value in the retail business, but two kinds 
may be pointed out. First, there is the daily 
round of handling stocks and credits, keeping 
the alleys straightened up and the delivery 
apparatus in good repair. This is the tech- 
nique of the yard. Then there is a broader 
field of knowledge; a knowledge of finance 
and the ebbs and flows of general business 
conditions. In the line yard the local man- 
ager or agent is supposed to have the first, 
and the general office is supposed to have the 
second. This doesn’t mean that the general 
office knows nothing about unloading a car or 
that the local yard foreman doesn’t know 
anything about the movement of national 
trade; but each must know his own job first. 
But the local man can get so engrossed in 
handling the ups and downs of the yard that 
he does not notice general business conditions 
with their warnings. He is like the man who 
takes so much pride in the smooth working of 
the engine in his motor boat that he does not 
see he is about to go over the falls. 


Conventions Are Dynamos for Live Wires 


Mr. Dower touches on this. ‘‘We find,’’ 
he says, ‘‘that our meetings help to broaden 
the business vision of those attending.’’ 
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Here is something for the independent: re- 
tailer to think about. He is both general 
office and local manager. If he gets involved 
in making Bill Jones pay up and in avoiding 
the demurrage that lurks in every freight car, 
until he forgets to notice the signs pointing 
to a tightness of money, he may wake up some 
fine morning to find the prosperous business 
of the day before in acute pain. He has no 
general office to depend upon. He must have 
his broadness of business vision in his own 
right; and while this is something not so 
easily come at as a new method of bookkeep- 
ing, it is to be found in meeting and talking 
with other business men. The man in the city 
has a certain advantage. He goes around to 
the club for luncheon and falls in with an 
acquaintance and a new idea; or he can call 
business experts, such as bankers and manu- 
facturers, on the ’phone. If he is in earnest 
about working at his job he can easily find 
means of getting information and also of 
gathering wisdom. The country business man 
does not have all these 


about. It is written by Thos. W. Earee, sec- 
retary and treasurer of Melham Bros. Lumber 
Co., Watertown, S. D.: 

‘‘The bringing together of the employees 
does not materialy help the concern, further 
than giving a feeling of having done a good 
act in bringing the boys from the smaller 
towns into a larger place for a few days, 
thereby thru sociability making them feel 
that the bosses are human beings the same as 
they are, thereby creating a greater friend- 
ship which both the employees and the con- 
cern should appreciate. 

**Tt has been our experience that the bulk 
of the matters discussed at the convention are 
soon forgotten in detail by the majority of 
the employees, as so many things are discussed 
one after the other that they can not be ab- 
sorbed to the fullest extent. However, the 
boys go back feeling that they have had a 
good time and also feeling that they have 


broadened to some extent, which brings about 


the aforesaid result of a closer and better un- 





opportunities; but he 
does have the oppor- 





tunity of attending one 
or more conventions. 
And if we’ll not be 
misunderstood we’d like 
to include a reading of 
trade papers in the 
same list of broaden- 
ing influences. 


Contact Brings Har- 
mony and Team 
Work 


But to get on with 
our letters. The next 
is from W. S. Dick- 
ason, secretary and 
general manager of the 
Dickason Goodman 


Do You Know— 


That when the price of Ford Automobiles 
was reduced 30% the whole world knew it 
within 24 hours? 


Lumber 








Lumber Co., Kansas 
City. 

“Tt would be very 
difficult,’’ writes Mr. 
Dickason, ‘‘to enumer- 
ate the benefits that we 
and our employees get 
from these meetings. 

‘“We become better 
acquainted with our 
employees, and it en- 
ables us to impress 
upon them the interest 
that we have in them 
personally and in their 
success. 

‘‘The managers be- 
come acquainted with 
one another, which is 
conducive to team 


know it. 





Both Phones. 


Has dropped 40% in the past six months and 
the people in Louisville don’t seem to 


Roth Lumber Co. 


JOHN C. GRAHAM. President and Manager. 





Story Avenue and Buchanan. 
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work, and they advise 
one another of any new business that they 
may learn is to be constructed in another’s 
district. They sometimes assist one another 
in collecting accounts or in exchanging stock 
—all this in addition to an exchange of ideas 
about handling business; collecting accounts; 
the treatment of customers; the keeping of 
stock; and every other feature of the business. 

‘‘We lay particular stress upon the rela- 
tions with our competitors, and we often ar- 
range group meetings to which we invite our 
competitors, believing that these things all 
tend to a better understanding and a more 
harmonious relationship. 

‘*We also have meetings every year for our 
assistant managers and other employees, the 
purpose of which is to assist them in the ad- 
vancement of their work and their ambition, 
giving them the same entertainment that we 
do our managers. When possible to arrange 
it so that we can have one day for all our 
employees, we do so.’’ 


Technique Is Forgotten; Friendship Lasts 


The following letter is from a line-yard 
official who has more faith in the general 
broadening of business vision that a conven- 
tion can produce than he has in the improve- 
ment of yard technique that it may bring 


derstanding between the concern and the 
employees. ’’ 


Promoting Good Fellowship and Loyalty 


The following is from one of the best known 
men in the retail lumber business, J. H. Fores- 
man, third vice president and manager of the 
retail department of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co.: 

‘¢As you know our company has for many 
years called its managers together for a con- 
vention in February. We now have about one 
hundred and thirty yards and we hold a three 
days’ meeting and the wives of the managers 
are invited to attend with their husbands, and 
the entire expense of the meeting is borne by 
the company. To our way of thinking we 
obtain much good out of these meetings, and 
herein state four reasons therefor: 

‘¢1, Entertainment, recreation or diversion 
from their business by the employee. In con- 
nection with the business end of the meeting 
we show them a good time. 

‘¢2. These conventions enable the man- 
agers to become better acquainted not only 
with each other but with the officers of the 
company, especially those who have the gen- 
eral management of the business in charge. 
Were it not for these meetings quite likely a 
great many of them would never have such 


an opportunity, and especially would they be 
unable to meet our Mr. Long. 

**3. These meetings promote a spirit of 
fellowship toward the company as well as its 
management. One of our men was heard to 
remark at one of our recent meetings: ‘After 
attending a convention I am impressed with 
the good fellowship and loyalty to the com- 
pany as observed on the part of its represen- 
tatives; I have never seen or heard of any- 
thing like this before.’ These conventions 
promote what we call the Long-Bell Family 
Spirit by bringing our men in contact with 
Mr. Long, myself, and other officers of the 
company. All of them appreciate the fine 
time that they have and look forward with 
much enthusiasm to the privilege of attending 
once each year. 


Most Benefit from Practical: Instruction 


‘*4. Perhaps the most benefit is derived 
from the direct instruction that the managers 
receive from those in authority. We look 
upon our meetings as real schools where prac- 
tical instruction is received, therefore fee} 
sure that our men are much better qualified 
to conduct their business than they would be 
if such meetings were not held. They learn 
not only from discussions and addresses on the 
program, but also from discussions which fol- 
low such addresses, and the exchange of ideas 
and thoughts. 

“*To our mind there is a great deal of en- 
joyment on the part of those who attend and 
I am sure that thru the. instruction received 
and the cultivation of the spirit of good fel- 
lowship and loyalty to the company on the 
part of the managers and their wives, the 
financial returns in the long run are very 
great—at any rate we so regard it.’’ 


Meetings Generate a Real Family Spirit 

The following letter from J. W. Triesch- 
mann, general manager East Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co., Little Rock, Ark., lays special stress 
on the loyalty of the company’s employees; 
a loyalty which Mr. Trieschmann believes is 
developed in part by their regular company 
meetings. The incident he cites means much 
more than the maintaining of the company’s 
organization at a critical time. It means a 
loyalty that expresses itself in superior work 
and management. But we’ll let Mr. Triesch- 
mann tell the story: 

‘“These meetings I consider very valuable 
first on account of the personal association 
between managers and the general manager. 
You get acquainted, as it were, in’a persona) 
way and have a larger influence when letters 
are written. 

‘*Seeond, you can discuss the importance 
of uniformity of action in the methods of 
record keeping, making reports etc. 

‘‘Third, managers themselves get ac 
quainted with each other, and it devleops a 
pleasant rivalry between the different man- 
agers. ' 

‘*Fourth, it also enables, if the genera) 
manager properly conducts them, to develop 
family spirit between the different managers 
while they are working to one end. 

‘‘In our company we have succeeded in 
developing this family spirit to a very marked 
degree, and the different managers speak as 
being one of the East Arkansas Lumber Co.’s 
family, and when a new manager is brought 
in they speak of his being welcomed into the 
family, and I find this a very valuable asset 
in keeping down disloyalty and shiftlessness 
on the part of managers. 


Win Confidence and Gain Men’s Loyalty 


‘* As a concrete example, in our ease during 
the war when managers were very scarce every 
manager I had (twelve in number) was offered 
a position with other people at higher salary 
than we were paying, but not a single man- 
ager left me and only two of them ealled my 
attention to the fact that they were offered 
more money elsewhere, until thirty or ninety 
days after the offer had been made. They 
felt that when the time came we would prop- 
erly take care of them and as it happened 
they were correct, in that at the end of the 
year we gave them a bonus, but at the time 
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the offers were made they did not have any 
information that this bonus was coming. It 
revealed to me the strong attachment that 


the various managers had for the 
and the confidence they had in its 
ment, and this I feel has been largel 


company 
manage- 
y due to 


our getting annually together, where we dis- 
cuss plans and then have a full day of pleas- 
antry, making an excursion trip out of it.’’ 





HOW THE COST OF BUILDING IS DISTRIBUTED 


Herewith the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents 
figures showing the cost in detail of a house 
recently completed in Missouri and also of one 
in Minnesota. Previous articles have given de- 
tailed costs for houses recently completed in 
Iewa, Michigan and Illinois. 

From a careful study of all these figures it 
is plainly evident that lumber is by no means 
the predominating item in the cost of a home. 
Generally the combined lumber and millwork 
represents approximately 33 percent of the cost. 
Particular attention is directed to the Minne- 
sota house, in which the cost of the lumber, 
lath, shingles and molding represented only 16.1 
percent of the total cost—and the house was 
built of wood thruout. Furthermore, all ma- 


terials represented 48.6 percent of the cost 
while labor—not going back any further than 


13. Mantel in living room.......... 95.50 
14. Painting and papering.......... 338.00 
15. Cement work, labor and part of 
material; walks and basement 
RE ee cir 182.00 
16. Sand, for cement work......... 61.00 
17. Graaing yard and terraces...... 35.00 
18. Sodding yard and terraces...... 123.00 
2D. "WIMKOW SHBG... 0.060. cdsccees 50.00 
20. Commission to the contractor, 10 
percent on the stated amount. 598.90 
Total actual cost of the con- 
i ee rE $6,820.96 
Cost of owner’s lot, 35x186’.... 1,200.00 
Grand total cost of home and 
Sey rar eter a 020.96 











Lumber, millwork, cement, plaster and lath represented 37 percent of the cost of this home built in 
a Missouri city 


that used in the building of the house—repre- 
eented 51.4 percent of the cost. 

In the Missouri house only one account was 
kept for lumber, millwork, cement, plaster and 
lath; the cost of all these materials covers 37 
percent of the cost of the house or 31 percent 
of the cost if the price of the lot is figured in. 

An unusually large amount of cement work 
was necessary in the Missouri house, as the 
house was built upon a lot well above the street, 
necessitating a long and heavy flight of con- 
erete steps and also exceptionally heavy cement 
work thruout the basement. The outside size of 
the house is 28x42 and it contains six rooms and 
bath with a garret, which was not finished. 


DETAILED COST OF MISSOURI HOME 


1.’ Ballding poermi®... 0... esecceses $ 2.00 
ee ee 47.00 
sR OONE S555 oksrws in 9 0/0 as RANE SIES 450.00 
G. SCINRIN TAS... 5. seweccsees 70.00 
6. Lumber, millwork, cement, plas- 

MME S620 oh ork ie cutee h oi0 2,554.00 
6. Labor: 

Carpenter work..... $921.00 

Plasterers’ work..... 110.00 

Lathers’ work....... 37.25— 1,068.25 
Vi OD 5 os cis eeb seine oo-38 122.26 
8. £ 





DETAILED COST OF MINNESOTA HOME 
Basement and chimney— 


Percent Percent 
Supplies ...... $ 197.24 28 
OO eee 614.21 8.6 
———— ——- §$ 811.45 113 
General house— 
Supplies 
Lumber, lath, 
shingles, 
molding .... 1,150.01 16.1 
Hardwood 
flooring .. 138.06 1.9 
Doors and win- 
ee, ee 232.95 3.2 
Miscellane- 
ous—N ails, 
plaster, etc.. 410.53 65.7 
PRE Scoane-es 2,067.84 28.9 
—— ——-_ 3, 999.39 55.9 
Plumbing, heating and wiring— 
Supplies e 
Plumbing and 
heating ..... 1,157.89 16.2 
Lighting ..... 11536 1.6 
Babor ....... 219.43 3.1 
———- ——__ 1,492.68 20.9 
Painting— 
Supplies ...... 78.65 1.1 
| are 428.75 6.0 
a 507.40 7.1 
Lot improvement— 
Man labor..... 200.05 2.8 
Team labor.... 1438.50 2.0 
ee 343.55 4.8 
100.0 $7,154.47 100.0 
Material ...... 3,480.69 48.6 
co ee 3,673.78 51.4 


$7,154.47 100.0 





Size of house—26 ft. x 30 ft. x 18 ft. 
Hot water heating plant, one bathroom. 
*Time figured is simply for helpers. 





THE UNITED Cedar Co., Blaine, Wash., oper- 
ates a 12-inch, 13-gage band cut-off saw 57 
feet long. This is said to be the largest cross- 
cut band saw ‘in use. 








Material represented 48.6 percent of the cost of this home while labor represented 








51.4 percent of 


the total cost 
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Retailer Tells of Lumber Decline 

RockrorD, Iuu., Nov. 2.—There has been a 
good deal of talk in and around Rockford to 
the effect that lumber and other building ma- 
terial costs are higher here than in cities of 
corresponding size in the State. So persistent 
indeed has been the talk of this that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has had a Rockford arehitect 
prepare the plan for a house and will ask 125 
contractors in other cities to submit bids upon 
this house, the prices being based upon those 
in effect Oct. 31. The purpose, of course, is 
to ascertain whether material costs in Rock- 
ford are higher than in other cities. 

Incidentally N. H. Parsons, of the Parsons 
Lumber Co., in an interview printed in the Rock- 
ford Republic recently outlined the national 
situation as to the housing shortage thruout 
the country. Then in reference to the local 
situation and lumber market he said in part: 

‘¢So many people are interested in the mar- 
ket trend of lumber and building material§ 
that it seems they are entitled to full informa- 
tion on the subject. The present situation in 
the lumber market is such that I think prospec- 
tive home builders will find encouragement 
in it. 

‘*The wholesale market on lumber began to 
decline late in the summer since which time 
our firm has been figuring and selling bills on 
a lower basis, giving its trade the benefit. Fur- 
ther concessions were offered by the sawmills 
during October, making the total drop amount 
to several hundred dollars on the average house 
bill. If other items that enter into the cost 
of homes take corresponding recessions in price 
it will stimulate building early in 1921 im- 
mensely. A great shortage of homes still ex- 
ists not only in Rockford, but generally thru- 
out the United States and Europe.’’ 

In this connection, Mr. Parsons said that 
while there may be certain grades of lumber 
that will show weaker prices for a few weeks 
this fall, he feels certain that with the resump- 
tion of demand which always comes the early 
part of each year, the general market will re- 
flect this demand in a stiffening of prices. This 
stiffening, however, he declares, will not bring 
prices back to previous high levels. 

Many mills have quit cutting, Mr. Parsons 
continued, saying that costs of operation cause 
them to lose money at the present low market, 
and this cessation of manufacture will mean a 
subsequent shortage of new lumber at the mills. 
With most of the retailers carrying small 
stocks, there is bound to be a wild scramble 
for lumber when buying resumes. 





Where Efficiency Is the Watchword 


Ever since its establishment the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., has shown steady 
growth. This growth followed a well defined 
plan and today the big yards of the company 
ean best be compared to the fingers of the hand. 
Railroad spurs run thruout the yard, for there 
really are three yards, just as the fingers of 
the hand extend out. Consequently the problem 
of loading and unloading lumber is reduced to 
the minimum and generally it is unloaded right 
at the pile into which it is to go. 

Julius Seidel is a great believer in inculeat- 
ing engineering efficiency in the conduct of the 
business and with that end in view strives to 
have all the equipment as safe and as saving 
of labor as possible. The fine redwood shed of 
the company stands as a splendid example of 
Mr. Seidel’s belief in safety first. The railing 
on the second deck is exceptionally substan- 
tial and is so arranged as to minimize the 
chance of accidents. This redwood shed, by the 
way, is striking in many ways. For one thing, 
the floor is kept as clean as an office floor. It 
is made with heavy planks and the man who 
takes care of it and keeps the stock in shape 
takes as much pride in the neat, clean appear- 
ance of the place as if it were his home. The 
inside of the shed is painted white, and with 
plenty of windows in the roof is light and pleas- 
ant in any kind of weather. <A spur track runs 
into this shed, but the track opening can be 
closed with a large roll-up steel curtain. In 
bad weather this curtain is lowered and rain is 




















This pile, about 30 feet high, shows how high 
piles of dimension are put up in the yard of 
the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. with the aid of a 
locomotive crane. Unit loads are made up and 
hoisted to the top by the crane and are then 
put in place by workmen. 


kept out, while at the same time men can 
work in it protected from the elements. Each 
bin in the shed has a separate door and on each 
door is an inventory ecard which tells plainly 
the grade, size and amount of the material in 
each bin. Thus the bins need only be opened 
when material is being put in or taken out. 

Another labor saving device used is at the 
planing mill—which, by the way, is very com- 
plete. Behind each machine will be found short 
lengths of gravity rolls which greatly lessen 
the labor of shoving up to the planers lumber to 
be worked. 

The yard in which the timbers of the com- 
pany are stored is very neat and to facilitate 
handling timbers two large motor cranes are 











The above illustration shows the big crane at 
work in the yard of the Julius Seidel Lumber 


Co. moving a large stick. This crane, one of 
two used by the company, piles and unpiles 
timbers and dimension and also spots cars. 





used. One, recently purchased, has a capacity 
of 21,000 pounds at a 20-foot radius and 4,- 
000 pounds at a 60-foot radius. These cranes 
are used to load and unload timbers, which are 
piled parallel to the track. The cranes also spot 
ears at any desired place in the yards and fur- 
thermore are used to pile all dimension. Piles 
of dimension are made as high as 30 feet and 
are put up in a most workmanlike manner. A 
sling-full of pieces of dimension is put up at 
one time on these piles. Incidentally the cranes 
will take the lumber down from the piles just 
as readily as they put it up. 


Compiling Moving Picture Film 

Thompson Yards (Inc.), with headquarters 
in Minneapolis, is compiling a moving picture 
film for historical purposes. At present the 
company has between five and six reels of this 
film and whenever anything interesting takes » 
place in the organization it is filmed and at- 
tached to the historical reel. It is the inten- 
tion of the company to show these reels in later 
years to illustrate the development of the com- 
pany. 








“Pick-up Day’’ for Farmers 

WISCONSIN Rapips, WIs., Nov. 2.—The Ke)- 
logg Bros. Lumber Co., of this place, issues a 
publication for general distribution to its cus- 
tomers, which always contains some very timely 
and interesting articles. The October issue sug- 
gests to farmers the advisability of having a 
‘*Pick-up Day,’’ an idea which should be of 
considerable interest to other retailers, The ar- 
ticle on this subject is as follows: 

Have you bought any machinery during the last 
year? If so, you realize something of the present 
prices of all kinds of machinery, tools etc. No- 
vember is almost here. We can expect stormy 
weather with snow and sleet in a short time. It 
is suggested that farmers take a day off from their 
other work and devote all the time to gathering 
up farm machinery, tools etc. and put them away 
for the winter. A little grease and oil now to 
prevent rust will save you a lot of time next 
spring. 

After you have your material all gathered up 
and put away, take a sheet of paper and make an 
inventory of what you have, putting the price on 
everything. As a basis on which to work, use the 
price now charged for machinery. Then price it 
at what second hand machinery is sold for at 
auctions. Include in this inventory such items as 
pitchforks, hoes, hammers, saws and tools of all 
sorts and descriptions. When you get this in- 
ventory you will be surprised how much money is 
represented. This should be an incentive for bet- 
ter care of farm machinery in the future. Sup 
pose you make Saturday, Nov. 13, “Pick-up Day.” 
The boys and girls will be home from school to 
help you. You will find it a day well spent. 


OO 


Information Company Tells of Market 

New Or.eans, La., Nov. 1.—J. C. Cremer, 
president of the New Orleans Retail Lumber 
Information Co., has issued a somewhat lengthy 
and detailed statement on lumber market con- 
ditions in which he reviewed the decline in lum- 
ber prices and suggested that the present quota- 
tions have ‘‘touched bottom’’ so that ‘‘new 
structures can now be obtained at a very favor- 
able comparison with the prices of old build- 
ings.’’ 

Continuing he said: 

Unless the investors who intend to build have 
learned something since last year, it may be that 
1921 will bea repetition of 1920. The public was 
advised in the fall of 1919 to go ahead with what- 
ever building was in prospect. No attention was 
paid to this advice. Prospective home owners 
came into the market with a rush in the spring 
and the heavy demand from that source all over 
the country caused manufacturers’ prices to go up 
by leaps and bounds. The present appearances are 
that the same thing will happen in 1921. 


I know of no lumberman who does not believe 
prices have reached bottom. Retail stocks are gen- 
erally low thruout the country and with the cur- 
tailed output it has become manifest that retailers 
will naturally be anxious to obtain full stocks for 
the spring trade. 

Labor is becoming more efficient, enabling con- 
tractors to build much closer than in the past, and 
the large number of contingencies, which played 
an important part in the high bids of the recent 
past, are entirely disappearing. The future can, 
with a marked degree of certainty, be figured and 
it is very safe to state that new structures cap 
now be obtained at a very. favorable comparison 
with the prices of old buildings, and those whe 
build for investment can be assured of profitable 
returns. 
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Representative Lumbermen Express Their Views 


Believing that, with the election out of the way and the 
people having made their choice of an administration for 
another four years, a big retardant to business and progress 
is removed the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sent out to a 
number of lumbermen in all sections of the country a tele- 
graphic request for a statement to the trade as follows: 

**The election is over. Will business now revive and build- 
ing begin? What is your view of outlook and what should be 


the policy of the lumber industry ?”’ 


The election is a new declaration of inde- 
pendence. It is a triumph of American national- 
ism over international socialism. It is the as- 
sertion of native common sense over foreign 
mysticism. It ends dreams and begins de- 
cisions. That decision is peace free from 
European entanglements, business conduct of 
government, support of merchant marine and 
foreign trade and rearrangement of tariff and 
tax systems. Congress should begin legislation 
now and end by midsummer. We have drifted 
two years and are now heading for port with 
full steam ahead. Regarding lumber, it is now 
selling below cost and many mills are closed, 
with a complete closing down probable. A re- 
vival depends on other building materials and 
labor standing their share in lower costs before 
building will be resumed. Lumber has gone 
the limit and now stops. Politics do not 
change economic laws. When all business and 
labor readjust on a basis 30 percent below the 
peak we may depend on years of genuine pros- 
perity.—J. J. DoNovaN, Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, Bellingham, Wash. 


The election of Mr. Harding means that busi- 
ness will gradually revive and lumber by mid- 
summer will come into a long period of sub- 
stantial prosperity. The building trades can 
aot become as-active as the demand for housing 
vequires until there has been a revision of wage 
scales. We are returning now to a government 
of laws under a written constitution. Class rule 
is at an end. Every citizen will enjoy business 
opportunity with every other citizen without 
official meddling or governmental coercion. 
Lumber manufacturers thruout the Republic 
should put their plants in condition to meet the 
approaching demand, and make every effort to 
reduce the cost of their product without cutting 
wages.—JOHN H. Kirspy, Kirby Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex, 


During the last two years 50 percent of the 
men usually employed in building industry 
sought and obtained work in other lines, largely 
in the factories where they thought they would 
better their condition. This made a shortage 
of labor in building trades with consequent 
strikes and inefficiency. This great force of 
men is now trying to get back in their trades. 
The pressure is being felt by subcontractors and 
will soon be felt by contractors, then passed 
along to architects and prospective builders. 
Houses are scarce everywhere. Money is get- 
ting easier. Sixty days ago every prominent 
paper in the United States was suggesting in- 
creased production in order to lower costs. My 
impression is there will be a record breaking 
demand for lumber in 1921. The lumber indus- 
try should operate steadily, lower cost of opera- 
tion by increased efficiency and production and 
be ready for a spring trade with enough lumber 
on hand to prevent a runaway market.—W. H. 
SULLIVAN, Great Southern Lumber Co., Boga- 
lusa, La. 


The people’s endorsement of Republican 
principles by electing Harding by such an over- 
whelming majority should be a turning point 
in commerce and industry and should, I be- 
lieve, so inspire the nation as to justify re- 
newed activity in all branches, especially build- 
ing. No basic industry has suffered as severe 
recessions in prices as lumber, hence there must 
be a prompt reaction in certain commodities 
that as a result of the indiscriminate use of 


given below: 


the transit car privilege are now being sold 
many dollars a thousand below cost of produc- 
tion. We must choose the lesser of two evils, 
continue on the present high plane in which 
costs can and must be reduced by a greater 
degree of efficiency, or business will continue 
to slump until starvation and disaster stare us 
in the face and become a reality, thus auto- 
matically producing a new low level. My hope 
and confidence suggests the former, therefore 
I recommend preparation for a moderately good 
lumber business for the winter months with a 
heavy and unusual demand following in the 
early spring. With 65 percent of normal de- 
mand there is bound to be a severe lumber 
famine before June next. Stocks are below 
normal. Many mills are idle yet the consump- 
tion is constantly going on and few realize the 
true situation. Let us all help make Harding’s 
administration a success by starting now.— 
F. R. Bascockx, Babeock Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


My opinion is that a definite knowledge of 
election results should tend to stabilize all busi- 
ness conditions. With a world shortage of manu- 
factured lumber, anything like a normal demand 
at home or abroad is bound to be reflected in in- 
creased prices. The demand for new construc- 
tion and housing is acute and worldwide. Every- 
thing depends upon finance. Babson says, 
‘*Money is and will continue to grow cheaper.’’ 
This would indicate more available mortgage 
money. My advice is sit tight; don’t rock the 
boat. Conditions will gradually but surely im- 
prove and that improvement will extend over a 
period of years.—J. H. Burton, Burton Lumber 
Co., New York City, N. Y. 


This country must have homes. The build- 
ing program depends on the ability of the car- 
riers to transport lumber to consuming terri- 
tory. Railroads are short both rolling stock 
and motive power. Such equipment as they 
have must be utilized constantly if the great 
need for building is to be supplied. Lumber 
is now selling at producing points at half to 
two-thirds of prices that prevailed early in 
1920. Widespread prosperity caused by big 
crops sold at high prices and steady employ- 
ment of labor at big wages, have put in the 
hands of the people tremendous purchasing 
power which means a big consumption of lum- 
ber. Dealers who do not take advantage of 
the present car supply will find themselves un- 
able to supply the demand.—WEYERHAEUSER 
SaLEs Co., Spokane, Wash. 


I am enough of a partisan to feel greatly re- 
joiced over the result of the election, but. aside 
from any partisan feeling I consider it the most 
important political event so far as it affects 
business since the election of 1896. We can 
now face the future with courage and optimism 
as a sound business administration at Washing- 
ton with business given an opportunity to work 
out its own future will add tone and vigor to 
the whole business fabric of the country. The 
outlook for the lumber industry is bright but 
all branches of the industry should coédperate 
to the end that we may serve the public satis- 
factorily and at a cost to the consuming public 
that will be in line with the ability of the public 
to pay. In other words an extreme demand 
might cause undue inflation and for the good of 
the industry this should be prevented. Allied 
lines and labor should be urged to reduce their 


Telegraphic replies have been received from men prominent 
in all branches of the trade, manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers. These replies as a whole indicate an abiding faith 
in the ability of the American people to overcome any sort 
of business depression and a feeling that present business 
stagnation soon is going to end and that the country will 
bestir itself to provide for the people the housing facilities 
that are so badly needed. These messages to the trade are 


prices on a basis with lumber so that the cost 
of building will again be on a level that will 
attract capital. The retail branch should col- 
lectively study their costs, improve their equip- 
nfent and be in position to serve the consuming 
public on an equitable basis. To accomplish this 
end the retail lumbermen should avail themselves 
of the service rendered by the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association.—O. D. HASKETT, 
Haskett Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


The result of the election, in my opinion, will 
not have any immediate effect on business. The 
next administration can, and I believe will, so 
conduct national affairs that the business world 
will gradually take heart and start ahead in a 
normal manner. Manufacturers should devote 
their energy to getting the industry on a stable 
basis and to do so should at once limit produc- 
tion to demand and then reduce costs, increase 
efficiency in all departments, improve selling 
methods and center on details of business which 
we have all neglected for the last few years. 
Careful management will be required for the 
next year or two.—A. C. Dixon, Booth Kelly 
Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. 


Now that the election is over, my opinion is 
that we will have a period which will witness a 
general improvement in all lines of business. 
Agitation and apprehension will subside and all 
classes will settle down and address themselves 
more seriously to the problems of production. 
This with present greatly reduced prices of lum- 
ber and other material and increased efficiency 
of labor will stimulate building and construction 
work. The price policy is preéeminently the 
most important facing the lumber industry. 
Present average prices can not be expected to 
recede further. No manufacturer should sell 
his lumber except at a reasonable margin above 
production cost.—W. M. Ritter, W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


The passing of the presidential election re- 
moves one of the unreasonable causes for our 
present business depression. A home building 
program of vast proportions must be undertaken 
sooner or later, and the longer deferred the 
larger the dammed-up demand. Restoration of 
confidence is beginning to manifest itself and 
I anticipate an increased demand for lumber 
commencing immediately; and I believe that the 
yards realize the necessity of replenishing 
stocks during the winter to avoid the recur- 
rence of last spring’s unreasonable prices. 
Present prices are below cost of production and 
must inevitably go higher, which should be suffi- 
cient reason for buying.—W. C. SHERMAN, St. 
Andrews Bay Lumber Co., Millville, Fla. 


I believe the total collapse in buying does not 
result from any condition in politics. I am 
skeptical about there being a prompt revival in 
business generally. I can not see how building 
can be very active until labor can be secured 
at much more reasonable rates and have it much 
more efficient, and until all other material enter- 
ing into construction can be bought at mucir 
lower figures, nor until interest rates are lowered 
some. The policy of manufacturers should be 
to produce very little and to recognize that high 
costs now must mean sales later at a loss.— 
A. L. OsBorn, Scott & Howe Lumber Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 


I believe the overwhelming Republican vic- 
tory assures everyone of a safe and conservative 
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On the Outlook and the Policy of the Industry 


Government that will attend to its own business, 
and that this confidence will soon result in an 
easier money market, allowing resumption of 
necessary building and business in general, Lum- 
ber has certainly touched the bottom, costs 
having forced many mills to shut down one or 
both shifts with stocks in the mills and yards 
far below reasonable necessities, which will make 
a shortage before new cuts are available. We 
believe large buyers will begin covering their 
needs at once and that bargains will all be soon 
picked up. I believe the industry as a whole 
should follow the situation rather than antici- 
pate orders by increasing prices and production 
before actual business. warrants. — WILLIS 
WALKER, Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, Cal. 


I want to congratulate you upon your fore- 
sight in sending to the lumber manufacturers 
of the United States a very pertinent telegram, 
which every manufacturer ought to answer 
frankly and with an avowed desire to give you 
an honest opinion with constructive information. 

In reply to your message, it is my belief that 
every manufacturer of lumber should take a 
very careful inventory of the entire situation, 
viewing the perspective thoroly and without 
prejudice. Such consideration as must be given 
to this important subject should be candid and 
unselfish and should contemplate the general 
situation in its broadest sense, as it affects 
the lumber industry in the world’s markets. 
Our costs of operation must needs be carefully 
considered, and as a matter of fact should be 
the basis of any policy we shall decide upon to 
pursue hereafter in selling our lumber. Price 
concessions that the manufacturers of lumber 
have made during the last two months, must 
necessarily receive consideration from labor. 
Concurrently there should be an unprejudiced 
and unbiased consideration given by the manu- 
facturers of other commodities entering into our 
building construction with a view to helping the 
general situation and enabling the public to 
resume needed building operations, with which 
to house our people. It is my best judgment 
that the public will not deny the right to a fair 
margin of profit over and above the present 
high costs of manufacturing. On the contrary, 
I believe our people will welcome the prospect of 
securing lumber and other building materials 
that are sure to be needed for an extensive build- 
ing program in the next few years on a basis 
of prices that shall be free from the elements 
of speculation. Individually and collectively, 
the lumber manufacturers of the United States 
should reach a quick and definite solution of 
their problems, which should be fair to the con- 
sumer and just to the manufacturer. The 
stabilization of lumber prices on the basis of 
a broad and practical understanding of condi- 
tions should meet with a prompt and ready 
response from consumers and manufacturers 
alike, and I am sure will be embraced with an 
assiduous interest in reaching a definite under- 
standing of our necessities—Epwarp HINEs, 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 


_ The housing situation over the entire country 
is now receiving consideration from bankers and 
business men, and concerted effort toward re- 
lief will revive demand for both hardwood and 
pine. Foreign exchange and shipping condi- 
tions are improving daily and with the elections 
over all efforts will be directed toward the 
resumption of business on a near prewar basis. 
Stocks will be much lower Jan. 1, due to cur- 
tailment. Demand should improve immediately 
as the banks seem willing to lend aid in building 
at present values. As a whole, the outlook is 
very promising and higher prices will obtain 
in two months.—J. B. Epwarps, Hillyer- 
Deutsch-Edwards (Ine.), Oakdale, La. 





The uncertainties having been removed by 
Tuesday’s election, business generally faces the 
future with renewed confidence. A tendency 
toward easier money is in evidence. Record 
crops have been harvested. The nucleus of a 
huge potential demand lies in the acute housing 


shortage and enormous needs of the railroads. 
These would seem to assure taxing to the limit 
of our industry’s productive capacity during 
1921 and for years thereafter. Lumber has 
liquidated. When other building materials and 
labor do likewise, moribund building activities 
will revive. With low stocks dealers err in with- 
holding purchases until forced by acute need to 
buy.—B. J. Witxins, W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


My views are that we must have a still fur- 
ther reduction in building material before we 
can expect much revival in construction. Lum- 
ber has declined quite a great deal, but it must 
go still lower to meet the views of those who 
are to invest in building. To have a great re- 
vival in building cement, lumber, hardware and 
labor must make concessions. While the election 
assures us of a sound party to run the Govern- 
ment the business man must get value received 
if he is to invest in building for the future.— 
Tuomas E. CoaLe, Thomas E. Coale Lumber 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is our belief that the causes for the pres- 
ent low market for lumber with practically no 
demand are deeper seated than the election. 
That was discounted long ago. We can not 
continue to do business on a top heavy credit 
structure with commodity prices so high that 
imagination never dreamed of. Such a profit 
is without honor in his own country but we do 
not expect any fair amount of business before 
March 1. When our stock reaches normal we 
will shut down till the demand warrants re- 
sumption of production, which will be probably 
about March 1. The revival of building de- 
pends more on the confidence of the buyers 
than on lumber prices, and that will mean a 
material lowering of other items that enter 
into the cost of building besides lumber and 
also a better day’s work from labor at reason- 
able wages. All predictions are guesses rather 
than based on facts as we are traveling on al- 
most uncharted seas these days, with disturbed 
rate relations and operating conditions vitally 
affected by the difference in the 8- and 10-hour 
day. We are living in hope and confidently 
expect that our greatest worries will be those 
that don’t happen—T. A. McCann, Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., Bend, Ore. 


The election is important to business men be- 
cause it eliminates a doubtful factor from the 
situation. Plans for future development of 
business enterprise can now be made with 
clearer vision. In my opinion many lumber 
buyers have overstaid their market.—CHAs. 
Hii, Southern Pine Sales Corporation, New 
York City. 


With election over we look for things to be- 
come more normal. As practically no building 
is done in country districts during the winter 
we do not expect much improvement until spring. 
West Coast lumber is now low, doubtless lower 
than it will be a little later. Some other ele- 
ments in the building line need adjusting but 
if money should now become more easy we will 
expect to see a marked improvement in the build- 
ing line next summer—not a boom but a steady 
growth. We think now is the opportune time 
to buy and to build—JoHN Dower, Dower Lum- 
ber Co., Wadena, Minn. 





We believe results of election will revise gen- 
eral business very materially, but probably build- 
ing in volume will not begin before next spring. 
We expect the demand in 1921 will be greatest 
ever known at somewhat lower prices than the 
peak of this year. On account of the great in- 
crease in freight rates on logs and lumber, high 
wages, taxes and other expenses high production 
costs will continue which will make it impos- 
sible to reduce prices very much. Hemlock logs 
are going mostly to paper mills, materially re- 
ducing lumber cut. Lumber manufacturers 
should now ascertain their costs and control 
the desire to sell until the price obtained will net 


a reasonable profit.—W. A. Hott, Holt Lumber 
Co., Oconto, Wis. 





The public is beginning to curtail reckless 
spending and a trend toward conservatism and 
thrift is noticeable. This with prices of nearly 
all commodities returning to normal, and the 
abnormal house shortage, should result in more 
home building and I feel confident next spring 
will witness considerable building activity and 
a firm lumber market. There is practically no 
demand for lumber at present, and with prices 
below the cost of manufacture, I favor a reduc- 
tion in expenses by increasing the efficiency of 
labor without reducing wages, which policy has 
been successfully adopted at our plants.— 
W. M. Capy, W. M. Cady Lumber Co., Me- 
Nary, La. 


If Harding’s election restores confidence as 
predicted, then much needed and contemplated 
improvements will find ways of being financed. 
Building that has been held up this year for 
lack of funds is of sufficient volume to make 
a good trade all winter should the weather per- 
mit operations in the building line. We don’t 
expect a boom, but do look for a steadily in- 
ereasing demand for lumber. - Crops are good 
thruout our territory and houses everywhere are 
searce.—J. M. CRAWForD, Tum-A-Lum Lumber 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 


Election results prove conclusively that the 
nation as a whole is sane and practical. We an- 
ticipate an immediate revival of business on a 
bigger scale and an expansion along conserva- 
tive lines. We look for lumber to recuperate 
rapidly and are making our plans accordingly. 
—LamB-FisH LuMBER Co., Charleston, Miss. 


We think the result of the election is bound 
to have a very beneficial effect upon business 
generally, but we do not look for any decided 
improvement in demand for building material 
prior to Feb. 1. We think all lumber mills that 
are showing cost in excess of selling price should 
close down until demand increases sufficiently 
for the millman to realize a reasonable profit 


for operating.—G. L. HumE, Montgomery Lum- 


ber Co., Suffolk, Va. . 


* 


Architects are busy with plans. 


plentiful labor have cleared the situation greatly. 
Unwise rent laws checked real estate sales in 
October, but only delayed them till spring. We 
look for sane and just treatment for busitiess 
interest from the new administration and ad- 
justment of the income tax which we consider a 
large factor in present high cost. First mort- 
gage money is very difficult here. Removal of 
tax on mortgage income will help a lot. We 
are optimists for 1921.—J. A. MaHLSTEDT Lum- 
BER & CoaL Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Words from a Democrat after this election 
would be like a waterfall from Webster’s dic- 
tionary. In Anglo-Saxon English, we are licked, 
and the Republican party has the majority that 
should go with the party in power. Let us hope 
it will measure up to its full responsibility, quit 
playing politics, develop some statesmanship and 
business will take care of itself. Confidence in 
the great American people can not be shaken, 
and financial interests should now respond by 
encouraging production and construction. Lum- 
ber will respond. Vox populi; vox deii—E. G. 
Griees, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


Since the election is over and we are assured 
a reliable administration at Washington we feel 
certain business will improve in all lines. In- 
quiries are heavy and considerable business is 
being offered but feel we will have further in- 
creased demands next week and we can confi- 
dently look forward to more substantial vol- 
ume from both industrial and retail trade.—O. 
O. AxLEy, Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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Looks to us like good business for spring: 


J i Improvement - 
in railroad delivery, easing off in prices and more ' 
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COMMEND SHIPPING BOARD APPOINTMENT 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 30.—Appointment of 
J. N. Teal, of Portland, to membership on the 
Federal shipping board has met with strong 
approval here on all sides for his ability along 
this line has long been recognized. Anent the 
appointment, the Oregon Journal of Oct. 28 
comments as follows: 


The Coast and the country are to be felicitated 
upon the fact that Joseph N. Teal has been called 
to a place on the shipping board. 

No better appointment could have been made. 
No man in the country is better versed in ship- 
ping problems. No man has deeper convictions as 
to the value of and the necessity for maritime com- 
merce and facilities and instrumentalities for for- 
warding that commerce. 

The relation between rates and business, the in- 
fluence of transportation of all kinds on human 
welfare and community development, have been a 
favorite theme of discussion and a constant sub- 
ject of study by Mr. Teal for many years. His 
knowledge of all the facts and maxims bearing 
upon_the subject is practical, sound and utilitarian. 

He goes into the new position, not as a dreamer 
or a theorist or a faddist. In the splendid school 
of broad experience, he has accumulated the ideas 
that will serve him well and serve the country 
well as a member of the board. 

His weight will go for justice and a square deal 
among the ports of the country. Undoubted mis- 
takes and blunders have been made by the men 
who have been at the head of the country’s new 
merchant marine. It was a new enterprise. It 
was a new field of endeavor. Policies had to be 
established and the work organized. 

We are a big country. Our ports are many and 
their interests conflicting. It was natural that in 


his hands the job of cruising several hundred 
thousand acres in various townships in Maine. 
On the reports he returns to the assessors will 
be based the valuation for taxation purposes. 





LUMBER SHIPPED IN COAST BUILT CARS 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 30.—As an indication 
that lumber is being shipped by rail from the 
north Pacifie coast to the East, there is shown 
in the picture herewith a train of fifty-one 
ears loaded with western lumber from mills 
less than one hundred miles from Seattle, all 
routed to points on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, and hauled by an electric 
engine—as the western end of this railroad 
system as well as a long stretch thru Montana 
and Idaho is now operated by electricity. This 
picture also shows that box cars can be built of 
fir lumber in the West, for these fifty-one cars 
were all built at the Renton shops of the Pa- 
cific Car & Foundry Co. Renton is a suburb 
of Seattle. These cars were made from old 
bad order box cars that were delivered by the 
railroad to the Renton plant. The old trucks 
were used, steel underframes were placed and 
all other parts of the car built entirely new. 
A total of 250 cars are being built for the Mil- 
waukee by the Pacifie Car & Foundry Co. 

This train received a great deal of attention 
on its way east as never before had a full train 
been run with all the cars of the same exact 
type and length. Then, too, freight trains of 
late have been made up of cars bearing the 


COLLEGE SERVES SELLER AND BUYER 


Syracuse, N. Y. Nov. 1.—Forestry as a pub- 
lie industrial service, conducted by the State, 
has been given a notable demonstration during 
the last year, thru the wood utilization service 
of the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse. The annual report of this service 
just completed, shows that the college has done 
a notable service to manufacturers and producers 
in the State by its codperative service to bring 
the two together. It has not been an advertising 
development, for no names are given in classi- 
fying needs of wood users and stocks on hand, 
until a call comes from one or the other which 
can be filled thru this service. 

Four bulletins were issued, containing a total 
of ninety-three items, representing forty-one 
counties. Erie County stood at the head, with 
six items offered, Chautauqua and Chenango 
second with five items each. There were three 
regions which notably did not have a single item 
for the bulletin. These were in the small coun- 
ties immediately surrounding New York City, 
the counties in the vicinity of Albany—Albany, 
Schenectady, Saratoga, Schoharie, Otsego and 
Montgomery; and, third the region about Bing- 
hamton, including Broome, Tioga, Schuyler and 
Chemung counties. 

The various bulletins announced a total of 
13,758 acres of timber land for sale, and 2,739,- 
000 feet of lumber. Pine led in the lumber, 
totaling 1,345,000 feet, with oak second at 718,- 
000 feet. In addition, 1,800 cords of fuel wood 
were offered, and much poplar pulp and railroad 
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so new and so great an undertaking mistakes 
would be made. 

Mr. Teal is a fortunate selection in that he will 
take into the service a profound and practical in- 
formation that will help the board meet its prob- 
lems wisely and effectively. 

The mere fact of his appointment and accept- 
ance will give new confidence in the board to 
men in the water commerce world all over 
America. 


~ TIMBER CRUISERS HAVE BUSY YEAR 


Otp Town, ME., Oct. 29.—James W. Sewall, 
of this city and Washington, D. C., and his 
force of timber land cruisers and forest en- 
gineers have been kept very busy all this year 
making examinations of the holdings of many 
companies, including those of Williamson & 
Crombie, Kingsbury, Que., and McLachlin Bros. 
Co. (Ltd.), of Arnprior, Ont. James A. Con- 
nors and Edward W. Conners, of Mr. Sewall’s 
foree, have charge of the Williamson & Crombie 
cruising and Lewis T. Calhoun is chief of party 
on the work on the McLachlin holdings in On- 
tario. W. H. Wentworth, another of Mr. Sew- 
all’s chiefs of party, has just completed an 
examination of a considerable tract for the 
Sissiboo Pulp & Power Co., of Weymouth, N. S. 
Mr. Sewall also has other crews working in 
Quebee, Nova Scotia and Maine, and he has 
cruised approximately 1,500,000 acres of land 
this year, not all of which were situated up 
north but some in Tennessee and North Carolina. 
The State assessors of Maine have given into 








name of every railroad in the country, while 
these all bore the name of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway. The freight ton- 
nage was 2,800 tons. 

There has been much talk of late and much 
written in the newspapers about the possibility 
of shipping lumber by water thru the Panama 
Canal to Atlantic coast points and from there 
reshipping to the interior, and there is no doubt 
but that this traffic will increase. It was the 
hope of Pacific coast lumbermen that when the 
Panama Canal was completed that route would 
be used to advantage, but the World War pre- 
vented developments. Now there are indica- 
tions that the near future will see much heavier 
shipments of forest products from the Pacific 
coast to the Atlantic coast by water. How- 
ever, lumber is still going by rail, as this Mil- 
waukee freight train picture indicates. 





NEW PLANT ALMOST COMPLETED 


BuNKIE, LA., Nov. 1.—The new plant of the 
Hollyridge Lumber Co., work on which began 
about Aug. 1, is about completed. The ma- 
chinery is now being installed. The plant, 
which will manufacture barrel staves and heads 
from white oak, red oak, gum, ash and hack- 
berry, will have a capacity of 10,000 staves a 
day. Thirty to thirty-five men will be em- 
ployed at the start, but it is proposed later to 
add a finishing plant, when one hundred to one 
hundred fifty men will be needed. 





OF FIFTY-ONE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY NEW BOX CARS MADE 


tie material. Calls for lumber totaled 1,827,000 
feet, with oak leading at 720,000 feet, and ash 
second with 360,000, Five concerns wanted 
hardwood stumpage, six hardwood logs, and 
others called for softwood logs, cherry logs, 
ash and chestnut stumpage and hickory poles. 

An entire lack of offerings of cordwood is 
noted in the first compilation of calls this: year. 





TO CONFER ON LOGGED-OFF LAND 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 30.—The Seattle Cham 
ber of Commerce announces a logged-off land 
conference in this city Dee. 6 and 7. Only those 
who have practical ideas about logged-off lands 
are to be given a place on the program. In 
this connection the State development bureau 
points out that the area of logged-off lands in 
western Washington is increasing rapidly, and 
this problem has been before the western part 
of the State for more than ten years. In 1908 
the nineteen counties of Washington west of the 
Cascades had a total area of 5,180,000 acres of 
standing timber. The decrease of standing tim- 
ber in the succeeding decade was 165,000 acres 
a year. It is said further that if the Pacific 
slope of the Cascades continues to be stripped 
of timber at the present rate of three billion 
feet it will mean the addition of 100,000 acres 
of logged-off land annually. The conference 
will deal with practical problems resulting from 
the acquisition of this area, which presumably 
may be made productive thru intelligent effort. 
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ORANGE SHIPYARD STRIKE SETTLED 


ORANGE, TEx., Nov. 1.—The ‘‘vacation’’ at 
the yards. of the National Shipbuilding Co. is 
over and the plant is again operating to its 
full capacity. This settlement of the strike— 
for such it was—was effected Thursday, Oct. 
28. Organized labor got a ‘‘slap on the wrist’’ 
it will remember for some time to come from 
General Manager Sims, of the National. His 
assertion that he would not reinstate either 
former Superintendent Wicker or Carpenter 
Forman Bell was stood up to manfully and, 
one by one, the disaffected ones (in reality 
dupes of Wicker and Bell) reported for duty 
until on Thursday the company had a full crew 
of 325 men and some twelve applications from 
former employees for work in addition thereto. 
The yards are running full blast and the work 
of completing and getting ready for sea of the 
three big tankers, Daugherty, Utina and Bluff- 
ton, for the National Oil Co.’s fleet is being 
pushed as fast as men, money and codperation 
ean push them. 


NEW SOUTHERN PINE CONCERN 


JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 2.—A. C. List, formerly 
sales manager for the Enochs Yellow Pine Co., 
has resigned to organize the Colonial Lumber 
Co., of Jackson, with a capital of $100,000. Mr. 
List expects to do a general wholesale lumber 
business in southern pine. He is an experienced 
sawmill man and sales manager and his company 
will be another wholesome factor in helping 





some difficulty in securing a suitable site for 
a proposed woodworking plant will be accom- 
modated in the buildings made vacant by the 
removal of these stores and another industry 
be added to those here. 





SURELY WAS A WOODEN WEDDING 


Norroutk, VA., Nov. 1—As an advertising 
campaign for ‘‘Wood Where Wood Is Good,’’ 
you’ll have to hand the first prize to the par- 
ties mentioned below as demonstrating that 
there is a place and a use for most every kind 
ot wood and that in this case, it seems, substi- 
tutes would not have answered the purpose 
A-TALL. The following dispatch has just been 
received from Washington, N. C., in the heart 
of the North Carolina pine district, dated 
Oct. 31: 


What was unquestionably one of the most un- 
usual marriages that has ever taken place in this 
section occurred Friday night when Miss Ada 
Oakes, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Oakes, be- 
came the bride of Walter Pine, formerly of Salis- 
bury, now engaged in the tobacco business here. 

When Mr. Pine won Miss Oakes’ consent to be 
his bride, they decided to have a “wooden wedding” 
at the very beginning of their married life. That 
they succeeded is evident from the following list 
of persons who participated in the ceremony Fri- 
day night: 


The groom—wWalter Pine. 

The bride—Miss Ada Oakes. 

The best man—Robert L. Birch. 

The bridesmaid—Anna Lee Laurel. 

The ceremony was wo by Rev. Oscar T. 
Wood, of Columbia, N. C. The bride and groom 
left on the midnight train for Hickory, N. C., to 


SHOWS GRAFT HINDERED BUILDING 


NEw York, Nov. 2.—A mass of testimony 
introduced at the last two sessions of the Lock- 
wood legislative committee investigating the al- 
leged building materials trust exposed almost 
ineredible grafting in the building trades, the 
burning of incriminating records by union mem- 
bers and the wanton destruction of business 
where blood money was refused. The latest 
testimony served to focus attention on Robert 
P. Brindell, president Building Trades Council. 
Witnesses told of Brindell’s grip on the build- 
ing situation; how he controlled jobs; how he 
determined prices to be paid for work and how 
he had to be paid before contractors could take 
jobs on which they were bidding. 

William Waixel and Jacob Fradus, wrecking 
contractors, testified that they had paid Brindell 
$3,000 in this way, Waixel making two pay- 
ments of $1,000 each and Fradus paying simi- 
lar tribute once. It was also testified by George 
H. Clark, civil engineer, that he had visited 
Brindell in behalf of Fradus and that Brindell 
demanded $7,500 as a rakeoff for himself before 
he would allow the contractor to take over the 
job in question. 

Arthur Greenfield, a member of the Metallic 
Furring & Lathing Association, admitted that 
records which he said were of an incriminating 
nature had been destroyed at a meeting of his 
organization last Monday on the advice of fhe 
Building Trades Employers’ Association for 
fear they might fall into possession of the 
Lockwood committee. 
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AT RENTON, WASH., LOADED WITH NORTH COAST FOREST PRODUCTS EN ROUTE EAST 


to continue Jackson as one of the principal 
wholesale shipping points of southern pine. 

The officers are: T. E. Griffin president; Mr. 
List viee president and treasurer and E. M. 
West secretary. Mr. Griffin was until Oct. 30 
manager of the Hattiesburg office of the George 
T. Mickle Lumber Co., and has a wide acquan- 
tance with southern pine manufacturers in this 
section. 





BUYS FLEET CORPORATION MATERIALS 

ORANGE, TEXAS, Nov. 1.—L. C. Carter, auditor 
of the Southern Dry Dock & Ship Building Co. 
here, has purchased from the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation about a quarter of a million dollars’ 
worth of unused materials left over when the 
company’s ship yards here completed its con- 
tract with the Emergeney Fleet Corporation and 
sent out its last Ferris type ship from the local 
ways about a year ago. 

Mr. Carter made the purehase as an indi- 
vidual and not as an official of the company, 
which corporation has not as yet had a settle- 
ment with the Emergency Fleet Corporation for 
work finished and delivered. As an individual 
investor in this valuable material he will ze- 
dispose of it at private sale to yards and ship- 
ping interests needing such stores as are com- 
prised in his purchase. Some of this stuff is 
already ‘‘moving’’ and Mr. Carter expects to 
have it all disposed of within a short time. 

It is openly hinted at in local business and 
financial circles that an industry which has had 


spend a week with the groom’s aunt, Mrs. E. W. 
Shingle. 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS ARE CLOSED DOWN 

McMINNVILLE, TENN., Oct. 29.—Practically 
all the circular sawmills in this territory are 
closed down and the latest to close are the cir- 
cular mills of the MeMinnville Manufacturing 
Co., of this place, dealer in hardwood lumber, 
oak flooring and molding. The present depres- 
sion in the lumber market has closed many mills 
here, as they can not afford to sell their prod- 
uct at less than cost. When the market rises to 
a level on which they can resume operations on 
a profitable basis, the mills of this territory 
probably will again begin operations. 








SAMPLES OF COMMERCIAL WOOD 


Thirty samples of as many commercial woods 
in sets have been prepared by the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse for dis- 
tribution where they will do most good. Of 
these twenty-nine are native of the United 
States, and one, Spanish cedar or baywood, 
comes frém the countries south of us. The 
samples have been passed thru a planer but 
have received no additional finish and have the 
advantage of showing what the woods look like 
in their natural state. The samples have been 
identified and a few facts regarding each are 
pasted on, such as common name, botanical 
name, weight, habitat, and principal uses. 


Attorney Samuel Untermyer showed that 
graft and extortion have greatly increased the 
eost of all building, and that in some instances 
efforts had been made to add $125,000 to the 
eost of contracts amounting to $275,000. Mr. 
Untermyer also showed close ecodperation be- 
tween the Building Trades Council and the em- 
ployers’ association and developed the fact that 
the walking delegate of the metal union was on 
the pay roll of the employers’ association. 

Roswell D. Tompkins, seeretary and treas 
urer of the Building Trades Council, said that 
about 115,000 members of the 137 unions affili- 
ated with the council paid $1 a year into the 
treasury. This, he said, went to the compensa- 
tion bureau, of which he professed to know 
virtually nothing. The only outlays which he 
could enumerate were the salaries paid to two 
or three investigators, a secretary, Margaret E. 
Doyle, and Stephen Birmingham. He said he 
did not know what became of the rest of the 
money. 





THE CHAMBER of Commerce of Memphis, 
Tenn., has issued an urgent appeal, asking that 
at least one thousand families of that city 
share their homes with other families in the 
effort to meet the housing situation. Further, 
every person having rooms that could possibly 
be rented is urged to rent them, even if not 
being accustomed to taking lodgers. The ap- 
peal is based upon civic and humanitarian 
grounds, to the end that the housing gap may 
be bridged until construction catches up. 
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NATIONAL VS. STATE CONTROL OF FORESTRY 


As was stated in a previous issue of the- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, advocates of a wise and 
effective national forest policy have narrowed 
down to two schools—the United States Forest 
Service, the lumber industry, the pulp and pa- 
per industry and all advocates of State control 
and Federal coéperation on the one side; and 
Gifford Pinchot and advocates of Federal con- 
trol of the lumber industry on the other. It 
had been hoped that all might be brought to- 
gether on common ground in this matter in 
unanimous support of a measure that would be 
productive of early results, but Mr. Pinchot and 
his following seem determined to stand out to 
the end for Federal control and the line of 
cleavage between him and Col. W. B. Greeley, 
chief forester, has been definitely marked, as 
indicated in the following correspondence, which 
the AMERICAN LUBERMAN believes has sufficient 
national importance to justify devoting the 
space necessary to printing it in full. Every 
lumber manufacturer and owner of timber land 
ought to be interested in this correspondence: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURD 

FOREST SERVICE 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 1, 1920. 

I am enclosing for your information a mimeo- 
graphed reproduction of the correspondence which 
has been going on recently between Mr. Pinchot 
and myself, and which I want you to know about. 
Needless to say, it is far from my wish to empha- 
size publicly that an issue is joined between us on 
the question of a national policy of forestry, but 
I feel that under the circumstances I owe it to 
those who are actively interested in our program 
to make the situation clear. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. B. Gregiey, Forester. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 


HARRISBURG, Sept. 21, 1920. 
Mr. J. GIRVIN PETERS, 
United States Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Peters:—This is a formal reply to your 
circular letter of July to State foresters, which we 
have repeatedly discussed. ; 

You ask my coéperation for the Forest Service 
plan to induce the State of Pennsylvania and other 
States, by means of a subsidy from the Federal 
Government, to pass such legislation as the Forest 
Service may approve for protecting forest lands 
against fire and for preventing the deyastation of 
commercial timber lands by destructive lumbering. 
If the State of Pennsylvania or any other State 
should not meet your requirements as to laws or 
their enforcement, you propose to withhold the 
subsidy. 

You advise control by the States over a problem 
which is distinctly the concern of the whole nation. 
You propose to distribute control over forest devas- 
tation among thirty-five timber growing States, 
many of which have heretofore handled their for- 
est affairs with striking inefficiency; you propose 
to solve a nationwide problem, of vastly greater 
importance to the nation as a whole than to any 
one State, by the indirect method of subsidized 
suggestion, persuasion, or direction by the Federal 
Government in thirty-five different State legisla- 
tures; and you propose Federal supervision of the 
administration of State laws in a way surcharged 
with the certainty of friction. 

In my judgment, your program is fundamentally 
wrong in principle, can never be put thru Con- 
gress, and, if it could, would be unworkable. I can 
not support it. 

Your proposal amounts to this, that the States 
which are unable to supply their own needs for 
timber (States that are already in the vast major- 
ity, and in ten years are likely to be in a majority 
of ten to one) shall agree to have little or nothing 
to say as to their own future supply of timber, but 
shall leave to the legislatures of the timber export- 
ing States the control over what is to them an 
absolute necessity of life. 

Do you imagine for a moment that Kansas and 
Nebraska, Pennsylvania and New York, will con- 
tribute their money thru Federal appropriations, 
and then sit calmly by and trust to the legislatures 
and State forces of Oregon and Louisiana for the 
enactment and application of measures which will 
assure to the farmers of the middle West and the 
workers of the industrial East the timber supplies 
they must have to earn their living? And do you 
imagine that their share of a million dollars (I 
propose to ask a million dollars from the next 
Pennsylvania legislature for fire protection alone), 


distributed among thirty-five States, will be more 
powerful with the legislatures of Washington and 
Oregon than the lumber lobbies which dominated 
them for years? A mere statement of the situa- 
tion is enough to show that State control, even if 
it were desirable, is altogether out of reach. 

The outstanding fact is that here is a question 
not of control by the nation or the States, but a 
question of national control or no control at all. 

By emphasizing the importance of fire almost to 
the exclusion of forest devastation, your letter 
opens the gates, first for laxity in the enactment 
and enforcement of laws to prohibit devastation, 
and then for the side tracking of such measures 
altogether. That is precisely what the lumbermen 
want. They have so far successfully kept fire in 
the forefront of the discussion. If they can over- 
shadow the real issue by talking nething but fire 
protection, they will succeed in escaping the com- 
pulsory practice of such simple forestry on com- 
mercial forest lands as will keep those lands rea- 
sonably productive. 

It goes without saying that close and hearty 
coéperation between the Federal Government and 
the States in fire protection is essential to any 
national forest program. I am emphatically for it. 
I hope that the State of Pennsylvania may be for- 
tunate enough hereafter to get much more money 
from the Federal Government under the Weeks 
Law than heretofore. But I shall oppose strongly 
the attempt to make such codperation the key to 
State control of forest devastation. 

As a State forester, I realize that forest devasta- 
tion is a national, interstate problem with which 
only the Federal Government can deal. Such 
national control will increase, not diminish, the 
value, importance and extent of the work of every 
State forest department, and immeasurably ad- 
vance the cause of forestry in every State as well 
as in the nation at large. 

The Forest Service, with its practical and suc- 
cessful experience in the decentralization and 
localization of forest administration, can make 
certain, as separate State administrations naturally 
could not do, of uniform fairness to all the private 
interests concerned. Under its supervision, an in- 
telligent, clean, stable and thoroly democratic con- 
trol would be assured. 

It is no answer to say that the present forest 
administration of Pennsylvania or any other State 
is good. So far as Pennsylvania is concerned, it 
has been so far a matter of months only, and we 
all know the many States in which the handling 
of forest affairs has been or is now weak in re- 
sources, vacillating in plan, politically minded, or 
under the domination of great timber interests. 
What is needed is the continuous, consistent, en- 
during, nationwide plan which the United States 
Forest Service alone can lay down, and which the 
Federal Government alone has sufficient power to 
enforce. 

The Forest Service program has many excellent 
features. Except for the principle of State con- 
trol, which is unworkable and unattainable, a truly 
national forest policy might be built upon it. 
With that single item changed, and certain appro- 
priations omitted, I could support it without re- 
serve. The Society of American Foresters, as you 
know, has recently voted three to two in favor of 
national control. 

Copies of this letter are being sent to the 
various State forest departments and to other 
interested organizations. 

Sincerely yours, 
GIFFORD PINCHOT, 
Commissioner of Forestry. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 6, 1926. 
Mr. GIFFoRD PINCHOT, 
Commissioner of Forestry, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Pinchot: I have of course read your 
letter of Sept. 21 to Mr. Peters with great interest. 
There is no question as to the greater effectiveness 
of Federal control of private forests and forest 
industries as a regulatory measure. But I do ques- 
tion the wisdom of attempting this form of regu- 
lation. It faces so many questions, both legal 
and administrative, as to Federal and State juris- 
diction over private property and the relation be- 
tween Government and industry that, in my judg- 
ment, by pinning our faith to this remedy we will 
simply mark time and get nowhere for many years. 

Whatever course our national policy takes, I be- 
lieve that we should encourage every sound devel- 
opment toward better forest practice which origi- 
nates in local sources and becomes effective thru 
local expression and action. I am convinced that 
the Federal Government will make the most rapid 
immediate progress and at the same time build most 


solidly for the future by taking the lead in a 
coéperative movement and by aiding the States 
toward forestry thru the exercise of their recog- 
nized powers. 

Actual accomplishment in timber production will, 
for a long time to come, be measured by the reduc- 
tion in the yearly acreage of forest fires. Every 
other cause of devastation is insignificant com- 
pared with the destruction of timber and young 
growth by fire. Records just compiled for the last 
fiscal year show a recorded total of 27,000 forest 
fires and 8,500,000 acres of forest land burned 
over. The Almighty only knows how many addi- 
tional fires occurred and how many additional 
millions of acres were burned over of which no 
records are obtainable. One of the greatest forest 
resources which the country has is the 130 odd 
million acres of land containing young growth in 
various stages. This, with the areas of second 
growth timber of merchantable size, must bridge 
the gap between the exhaustion of our virgin for- 
ests and our adjustment to a sustained yield. Mil- 
lions of acres of these young stands are being 
wrecked by fire every year. It seems to me beyond 
question that our immediate efforts and the char- 
acter of the legislation we seek should be bent 
toward reducing this fundamental cause of forest 
devastation. 

I appreciate your distinction between Federal 
cobperation with the States in fire protection, and 
Federal control of methods of cutting. But I do 
not believe it possible to do one thing thru State 
agencies, and the other thing thru Federal agencies. 
Fire prevention and silviculture are so _ inter- 
woven that one administrative organization must 
handle both. What use for the Federal Govern- 
ment to require the leaving of seed trees or young 
timber if the State laws do not require slash dis- 
posal or freely permit light burning? Either the 
State or the Federal Government must handle the 
whole thing. With destruction by fire so obviously 
the first object of attack, I am for working thru the 
States, the exercise of whose police powers seems 
to me essential to the prevention of forest fires. 
If we can not stop forest devastation by this 
means, I will be for Federal control; but such 
Federal control must extend to fire prevention as 
well as cutting methods. And, while seeking to 
control fires thru the States, I see no reason why 
we should not accomplish as much as possible 
thru the same agencies toward stopping forest de- 
struction from all causes. 

Why should we discard the State forest organi- 
zations as active agencies in preventing every form 
of forest devastation? Under your leadership, as 
well as subsequently, the Forest Service has en- 
deavored to build up the State forestry depart- 
ments. Many of these organizations have accom- 
plished real achievements in forestry. They are 
established, recognized agencies for accomplishing 
the results we both seek. With better Federal 
coéperation they can be made still more effective. 
I know that you agree as far as fire prevention 
goes; but I fail to see why the State foresters and 
their staffs should not be made just as active 
agents as possible in the whole field of forest prac- 
tice and the prevention of devastation, including 
the creation of State forests, public education in 
forestry, and the regulation of private lands. 

It seems to me desirable, furthermore, to enlist 
the real support for the prevention of forest devas- 
tation which is offered by many individuals and 
groups among timber land owners and forest indus- 
tries. With it, as well as that of the general pub- 
lic and the State forest organizations, much can be 
accomplished and we can begin immediately under 
such a program as Col. Graves and I have advo- 
cated. 

It is far from my desire to prolong the discus- 
sion of this question. I can see no reason for 
controversy, even were I indifferent to personal 
considerations. I simply wish to make it clear 
that I am concerned with the most direct route 
to results. My main purpose in writing you is to 
ask why you should oppose the Forest Service 
program. Surely anything that we are able to 
accomplish in checking forest devastation under 
it, is so much gained. Any forestry sentiment that 
can be developed will be an asset in our future 
national policy. If Federal control is the only 
effective remedy, the Forest Service program is at 
worst simply a preliminary and part measure. Is 
it not worth supporting as such? You yourself 
have proposed that Federal control shall not be 
exercised within areas where forest devastation is 
being effectively prevented without it. Presumably 
this would be applicable to States who have put 
effective measures against devastation in practice. 
Does your own program not thus encourage the 
States who will do so to handle the problem of 
forest devastation themselves? If, under what the 
Forest Service is trying to do, but a few of the 
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most progressive States can be colored green on 
the map, that much ground will be gained and 
under your own plan such States might continue 
to handle their own forest lands. Opposition to 
the Forest Service program thus does not appear 
necessary to the consistent advocacy of your own. 

We are in agreement as to the things to be done, 
but differ as to method. I want to ask, in all sin- 
cerity, whether this difference in method justifies 
either of us in trying to block the efforts of the 
other to get results which every advocate of for- 
estry wants to see realized. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. B. Greeey, Forester. 


PBNNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 
HARRISBURG, Oct. 
CoL. W. B. GrResLBY, 
United States Forester, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Greeley: I have your letter of Oct. 6 in 
answer to mine of Sept. 21 to Mr. J. Girvin Peters, 
and would have answered it earlier had I not been 
away. With much of what you say I am in full 
agreement. I am anxious to avoid controversy, as 
you are, and to see all foresters united in support 
of a common program. To that end I am willing 
to concede anything that is not vital. 

I agree that we should encourage local action 
toward forest preservation wherever it is prac- 
tically possible. 

I agree heartily that “‘the real support for the 
prevention of forest devastation which is offered 
by many individuals and groups among timber land 
owners and forest industries should be enlisted.” 

I am entirely at one with you as to the pressing 
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Under the national plan, now approved in prin- 
ciple by a majority of the professional foresters of 
the country, the Federal Government would control 
the harvesting of commercial forest crops. That 
would involve the prevention of destructive lum- 
bering, protection of young growth already on the 
.ground, simple measures for securing natural re- 
forestation, and slash disposal on the cut-over land. 
All this is a part of the lumbering. 

What is desired is neither more nor less than is 
now taking place with entire success upon the 
national forests under your own direction. Condi- 
tions would thus be kept favorable for forest per- 
petuation, and the lands would be made less sus- 
ceptible to fire. When the lumbering was over, 
Federal control would cease, and the Federal 
agents would move on. There would be no Fed- 
eral organization to fight fire. 

The State, for its part, would begin where the 
nation left off. It would protect against fire not 
only forested lands, but also cut-over lands, and 
lands in process of being logged. The Federal 
Government would see to it that cut-over lands 
were left in safe condition, the State would keep 
them safe. The division is plain and the plan 
workable. With increased appropriations from the 
Federal Government, to be used according to a 
specified plan, fire protection by the States would 
become efficient. 

Your letter fails “to see why.the State foresters 
and their staffs can not be made as active agents 
as possible” to prevent forest devastation by lum- 
bermen on private lands. I recall that, being 
political officials under State administration, they 
have been uniformly unable to do so. Under the 
State control plan they would remain in precisely 
the same position. What I propose is that the 


and objection on the floor of Senate or House. By 
omitting them you will avoid endangering an item 
in your appropriation which otherwise we could 
all get heartily behind. Thus any controversy 
could at least be postponed, and I hope in the end 
entirely avoided. 

You ask why I should oppose the Forest Service 
program. Very much of it I do not oppose. But I 
can not help regarding the proposal to try out 
control by the individual States over the nation- 
wide problem of forest devastation before national 
control is attempted, much as I should regard a 
proposal to build a pipe line, if my house were on 
fire, before starting to put it out. The house would 
be burned before the pipe line was finished, and 
our remaining forests would be devastated before 
State control has been passed, tried, had failed, 
and had been replaced by the effective control of 
the nation. Your own figures show conclusively 
that we have no time to waste. 

I am against State control because, in my judg- 
ment, it means delay; because it would mean, if 
it could be enacted, ineffective control over forest 
devastation (your own letter admits that “There 
is no question as to the greater effectiveness of 
Federal control of private forests and forest indus- 
tries as a regulatory ‘“‘measure’’); and because 
there is, in my judgment, no hope whatever of 
passing the necessary legislation either thru Con- 
gress or thru the legislatures of the principal 
timber States. The effect of urging it, therefore, 
must necessarily be to retard the progress of 
forestry in America. 

You believe that to adopt the plan of Federal 
control would be simply to “mark time and get 
nowhere for many years.” I believe it is the only 
plan which offers the promise not only of reason- 














The Northern Hemiock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has had, in common with other associations of lumber producers, an extremely heavy 


demand from retailers tor displays that could be used at county and State fairs. 


The association this year made up a large exhibit of northern 


woods and displayed them at three State fairs, one of them being the State fair at Springfield, Ill., where the above photograph was taken. 








necessity for taking action against forest fires. 
But these are general propositions, and aside from 
the main issue, which is whether we are to have 
State control or national control of forest devasta- 
tion. 

You misapprehend in some respects, I am afraid, 
the plan supported by those who, like myself, be- 
lieve in national control. For example, the national 
plan would not “discard the State forest organiza- 
tions,” but on the contrary, by giving forestry, 
thru national action, a wider importance in each 
State, would quickly and effectively improve the 
standing and increase the powers of the State 
forest departments, so many of which are crippled 
today. The most direct and effective way of in- 
vigorating forestry in the States is by just such 
Federal participation as the national plan pro- 
vides, 

As an advocate of national control, I do not 
believe that fire is in effect our whole problem, as 
your letter indicates, and as your speech of July 
23 at Madison specifically states. I would em- 
phatically net “say for the next ten to twenty 
years, forget everything else and concentrate all 
.our energies upon that one thing of bringing our 
forest fire losses down to a basis where they can 
be figured on more or less as a fixed hazard or a 
fixed liability.” To prevent the devastation of 
what timber we have left is no less important than 
to save from fire what has already beeh devas- 
tated. 





Federal Government shall undertake what the 
State forest organizations never have done and, in 
my judgment as State forester of Pennsylvania, 
never can accomplish. 

Your letter indicates strongly, and more than 
once, that I must be considered an obstructionist 
because I do not approve your plan. The fact 
is that by attaching to your excellent codéperative 
fire protection plan, to which there is no opposi- 
tion, a provision for State control over destructive 
lumbering, to which the majority of American 
foresters are opposed, and which men of experience 
believe can never be passed, you are obviously en- 
dangering your own fire protection plan, as well 
as delaying the advancement of the general cause 
to which we are both devoted. 

In opposing that part of your plan which works 
for delay, I am far from obstructing the advance- 
ment of forestry—I am doing my best to bring 
that advancement about. 

Since a most important part of your general 
program, that part which relates to fire preven- 
tion, has no opposition, why not cut out the two 
or three words which carry that part which will 
have far more effective opposition than mine, and 
let the issue of State versus national control be 
fought out by itself in a way worthy of the vast 
importance of the issue? These few words, being 
new legislation, will always be subject to a point 
of order, and there has been too much public dis- 
cussion of this matter for them to escape attention 


ably prompt results, but of any results at all. My 
arguments, however, have already been set forth 
at length, and so have yours. You have not been 
convinced by my arguments; I am unaffected by 
yours. The matter reduces itself to one of judg- 
ment, and I am naturally inclined to rely upon 
my experience of a quarter of a century of con- 
tinual dealing with Congress and State legislatures, 
and with State and national forest administration. 
That experience points clearly one way. It remains 
for the public, thru Congress, to consider and 
decide the matter. I am quite willing to let the 
issue rest as it stands. Sincerely yours, 
GIFFORD PINCHOT, Commissioner of Forestry. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 26, 1920. 
Forestry Extension. 
Pennsylvania. 
Mr. GirrorD PincHOoT, Commissioner of Forestry, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
My Dear Mr. PINCHOT: 

Your letter of October 22 is received. It is with 
reluctance that I recognize the necessity, as you 
suggest, to let the issue rest as it stands. I can 
not, however, leave unanswered your question as 
to why I do not cut from the proposed legislation 
the few words which make control of cutting 
methods a State responsibility, and let the issue of 
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State versus National control be fought out by 
itself. This, of course, is proposing that I abandon 
the plan of the Forest Service, and thus give your 
alternative, national regulation of the lumber 
industry, a clear right-of-way. I can not abandon 
the course which in my judgment will accomplish 
the objects sought most effectively, or subscribe to 
a division which separates into two disconnected 
parts, one to be assumed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and one by the States, what is essentially a 
single task, that of keeping forest lands productive. 

I assume that you have no objection to my send- 
ing copies of this correspondence to the State 
Forest departments and other o.ganizations, since 


your first letter was given like distribution from 
your office. Sincerely yours, 
W. B. Greeiny, Forester. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM 
October 28, 1920. 
W. B. Greeny, U. S. Forest Service, Washington, 
D.C. 





Thoroughly pleased to have you djstribute our 
recent correspondence. Had intended to suggest 
that course in my last letter, but in rush of leaving 
for this trip overlooked it. Please include this 
telegram with correspondence. 

GIFFORD PINCHOT. 





Pull Together 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received 
from Adolph Pfund, secretary Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 
copy of a communication that he has sent 
to J. E. Rhodes, secretary Southern Pine As- 
sociation, R. B. Allen, secretary West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, O. T. Swan, secre- 
tary Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and C. B. Floyd, sec- 
retary Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 
Mr. Pfund expresses the belief that this sub- 
ject is the biggest contention today between 
the shipper and retailer and says further, 
‘‘These two must work in harmony or good 
business next year will go by the board.’’ 
The letter of Mr. Pfund to the association 
secretaries mentioned is as follows: 

I enclose herewith the copy of an article which 
will appear in the forthcoming issue of our Associ- 
ation News Bulletin in a few days. It appears that 
some lumber manufacturers are assuming that re- 
tailers have not lowered their prices and that they 
are led to this assumption from the fact that 
retailers are not advertising their lowered prices 
in the newspapers to the public. The quoted state- 
ment in the accompanying article by one of the 
most progressive retail firms in this section gives 
the answer. 

It is safe to say that perhaps 40 percent of the 
year’s sales stands uncollected on the retailer’s 
books. This condition is attributable not only to 
the tight money situation but also to a most un- 
favorable frame of mind on the part of the farmer. 
I refer to the great decline in wheat prices in the 
last month or more. The farmer is not selling his 
grain but is holding it. Thus, whereas the farmer 
usually has plenty of cash at this time of year, this 
particular fall season finds him without cash. It is 
probably the hardest fall season as to collections 
ever experienced by retailers, 

Now, were the retailers to step into print in 
newspapers and otherwise and herald broadcast the 
reductions which they have made (and it is a fact 
that as a class the retailers have made them), it can 
be readily appreciated that hosts of farmers and 
others, whom retailers have carried on their books 
for six months or more on account of the tight 
money situation, would come to the retailers’ office 
demanding that a sufficient amount be thrown off 
from their account as to put settlement on the 
basis of the present retail prices. Consider for a 
moment what this would mean, for instance, to a 
line-yard concern doing an annual business of 
$2,000,000 and with $800,000 or thereabouts on its 
books at the present moment. 

Manufacturers should know that it is a fact that 
estimates for barns, dwellings etc. are almost in- 
variably priced to the consumer on the basis of 
the current wholesale lumber market at any given 
time plus a handling charge. This being the case, 
there is no cause for alarm on the part of manu- 
facturers any more than at any other time, for the 
consumer is being dealt with on the basis of rock 
bottom prices. The so called jag or wagon trade of 
the retail yard, which means the small sales of a 
few pieces at a time, is based on a higher list, natu- 
rally, than quantity or estimate sales. But this 
wagon trade business has also been placed on the 
basis of prices consistently lowered in accordance 
with wholesale price recessions. 

If manufacturers of lumber could have the oppor- 
tunity of talking to manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers in dry goods, clothing, hardware and 
many other lines, they would find that business is 
extremely quiet in all lines and that the public 
simply is not buying. Such a study would tend to 
convince that present quietness in the lumber busi- 
ness is not due to the retailer of lumber but to the 
public itself. Retail merchandise lines that have 
reduced their prices and advertised them in the 
most extensive way find the public, if anything, 
more apathetic than before advertising. 

That the retailer will apprise the buying public 
of lowered prices in a proper and effective manner 


for Prosperity 


and at the right time is a matter as to which the 
lumber manufacturer may rest assured. Any pub- 
licity activity on the part of lumber manufacturers’ 
organizations as to lowered prices at this juncture 
would seriously cripple the financial condition of 
hosts of retailers without increasing volume of 
shipments of lumber in the least. It is to be hoped 
that manufacturers and dealers will not work at 
eross purposes in a matter in which they are 
mutually so seriously interested. 


A copy of the article that is to appear 
in the forthcoming issue of the Association 
News Bulletin is as follows: 

OF COMMON INTEREST 


PRESENT PRICE LEVELS 

There is no question but that retail lumbermen 
generally have reduced prices in accordance with 
recessions in the wholesale market. If retail lum- 
ber prices followed the upward trend of the market, 
they should now follow the downward trend—and 
that is what has happened and is happening, as 
members report from all quarters. 

That 1921 will be a good building construction 
year is a point of common interest for shipper and 
dealer. Let us remember that 1921 will be a good 
building year only if the public is brought to a 
realization that then will be a good time to build. 

Possibly you have not as yet, and for a good 
reason, begun to advertise that lumber prices are 
down. Lumber manufacturers are criticizing you 
sharply for not doing so. But, of course, they are 
ignorant of an obstacle in your way. “Our prices,” 
says one of our members, “have been going down 
for some considerable time, but we have not been, 
and are not, advertising that fact. If we did many 
customers we have been carrying for six months to 
a year would come in to settle up and would want 
us to throw off enough from the bill so as to put it 
on the basis of present prices.” 

And there you are. It is unlikely that many 
retailers would want to advertise the substantial 
reduction in prices until book accounts of this year 
have been reduced as far as possible. Fall is the 
best season of the year for collection work. 

With collections for the year out of the way 
definite advertising campaigns by retailers may be 
looked for, and indeed some retailers have already 
started them. To insure good busines tn 1921 the 
dealer must advertise to the public and convince 
it that prices are down. And when you start your 
advertising campaign along these lines, Mr. Re- 
tailer, do not forget to state that freight rates are 


up $4 a thousand more, in the light of which fact 
your substantial reductions are all the more con- 
vincing. And do not stop there. You must tell 
all there is to the situation, for the likelihood is 
that prices will advance before next summer. They 
may not be as low again for years as the low level 
of this winter, whatever that may develop to be. 
Lumber manufacturers on the Coast tell us they 
are manufacturing right now at a loss. At any 
rate many of them are reducing operations. They 
say they are forced for financial reasons to do se. 
When the big number of retailers the country over 
comes into the market for next year’s supply who 
can say that it will not under the circumstances 
produce a lumber shortage and a stimulation of 
prices ? 

To keep up with the increasing number of fami- 
lies in this country and in no way to alleviate the 
present serious congestion as to living conditions, 
2,200,000 homes must be constructed before 1925. 
In order to bring about prewar conditions of 115 
families to each 100 homes will necessitate the 
erection of 3,400,000 dwellings in that period, 
Eventually these necessary homes must be built. 
Once the movement starts, tremendous quantities 
of lumber will be required, Prices must became 
firm. It will take years to build these homes and 
lumber price declines beyond ordinary fluctuations 
are inconceivable. 

If it is the item of lumber that vexes the pros- 
pective builder, set him right. Do your part in 
order that public opinion toward lumber prices 
shapes itself promptly and properly and within the 
next two to three months, 

If you have not already joined the great majority 
in the retail lumber family in proper adjustment of 
prices, do so. Set your house in order and let the 
people know it has been done. Remember the out- 
side front cover slogan of this issue ef the News 
Bulletin: “The public will not differ from you in 
opinion if you are right and prove it in your adver- 
tising.” 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, with headquarters at Oshkosh, 
Wis., passed a resolution at its quarterly meeting 
just a few days ago which states that the public 
is to be taken into confidence on price recessions 
made by the lumber manufacturers. One is led to 
assume from the trade paper reports that this will 
mean articles in the farm papers and in the daily 
press. Retail lumber associations did not take 
similar action last year when manufacturers of 
lumber were advancing their prices weekly, if not 
daily, but there is a suggestion in the action of the 
hemlock manufacturers from which retail lumber 
organizations may be able to profit. Who can tell 
with any certainty that this is the only lumber 
manufacturers’ association that will take such 
action? The manufacturer is wrong in the prem- 
ises, for the retailers as a class have reduced their 
prices consistently. 

Let us hope that the manufacturers will exer- 
cise the good judgment of allowing the dealer to 
fulfill the logical function of bringing price re- 
eessions to the attention of the consumer. A 
wrong conception on the part of the public is like- 
ly to result if manufacturer and dealer both under- 
take this matter. But above all, let every dealer 
determine for himself the earliest logical date for 
the inception of his own publicity campaign to 
stimulate business. 

Let us all put our shoulders to the wheel ané@ 
make 1921 a good building construction year. 





A Retailer’s View of the Situation 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of 
a letter from a prominent retail lumber con- 
cern in Ohio which discusses at some length 
the question of the retailer’s attitude toward 
the public in the matter of prices and also the 
apparent belief of manufacturers that retail- 
ers are not doing their full share in passing 
along to the consumer the full benefit of re- 
duced wholesale lumber prices. This inter- 
esting letter is as follows: 


We have noticed a number of articles in the 
trade papers which, in substance, have claimed that 
the retailers are holding back the demand for 
lumber by refusing to reduce the price to their 
trade. We think that this is a very unjust accu- 
sation on the part of the mills and wholesalers, 
that it is not borne out by the facts and that a 
careful survey of retail prices will not bear out 
these statements. 

The writer is conversant with retail prices in a 
number of the larger cities and towns in this State 
and can say that in most cases the retail price of 
lumber has been gradually decreased until, at the 
present time, the prices quoted.are 25 percent to 
40 percent less than when prices were at the peak. 


This was done without any great sounding of horns 
and the advertising which comes from some who 
claim they are acting with altruistic motives. We 
believe the least said along these lines the better, 
for confidence in prices is very easily shaken and 
very hard to bring back. 

It is a well established fact that retail prices 
were never as high in proportion as the prices 
quoted, and at which lumber sold, by the mills at 
the extreme peak. In fact, for several weeks to a 
month, when lumber was at the peak, we have seen 
and have been quoted by the mills prices f. 0. b. 
this city that were higher than our retail prices at 
the time. The average retailer always is a “bear” 
on the market and this was constantly true during 
the recent rise in the market. Even if this were 
not true, we are safe in saying that it was impos- 
sible for anyone at that time to follow the market 
when it was skyrocketing and no one could come 
within $5 to $10 of the price on numerous articles 
during this time. 


In most cases the retailer did not benefit by the 
rise, except in his less active stock, as after making 
a sale at what he thought was the market he 
usually found that in order to replace the stock he 
would have to pay as much as, if not more than, 
We see no reason why the retailer 


he sold for. 
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should be in any way amenable even if he sold 
lumber on this high basis today, in view of the 
fact that his stock has cost him more than the 
present market and he should at least make cost 
out of his present sales in view of the fact that 
during the period of rising prices he, in numerous 
cases, did not advance his. He is not selling on 
the high basis, however, for, as above stated, the 
retailer has reduced his prices and is not attempt- 
ing artificially to hold up the market. 

The old rule of supply and demand is still work- 
ing. It is now operating against the millman, just 
as it was working for him six to eight months ago, 
and until the mills recognizé this and shape their 
policy along true economic lines they will find that 
they are selling under the cost of production which 
they claim obtains today. The writer does not be- 
lieve that lumber in general is selling under the 
cost of production—even the present cost of pro- 
duction which we think is exceedingly high—both 


in overhead and labor. There never was a time 
that we can remember when certain items of a 
lower grade did not sell for less than the cost of 
production. We will have to admit, however, that 
today the higher grades are selling at higher prices 
in proportion than the lower grades. The mills are, 
in most cases, figuring their timber and logs on the 
basis of the peak, which is not a true market, and 
in figuring the cost of production they will have to 
reduce this to a reasonable value. 

We do not like to be pessimistic, but we are 
inclined to believe that there will be no building 
with costs as they are today ; viz, brick costing $60 
in the wall, plumbing supplies of all kinds 300 per- 
cent advanced, labor 200 percent advanced in 
wages and reduced 50 percent in efficiency. It will 
take some time before things are back to normal; 
until business is willing to take a fair profit and 
labor is willing to do a fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s wage. 





Severance Tax and a Forest Policy 


A news letter from Austin, Tex., printed in 
a@ recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
stated that the Texas Forestry Association 
is experimenting with trees in various parts 
of the State to find which are most suitable 
for reforestation purposes. E. O. Siecke, State 


committee, but as they did not attend the meeting 
I can not at this time say if they will be in accord 
with the majority of the committee. I have not 
conferred with the Texas lumbermen in regard to 
the proposal, but I intend to do so within the next 
two or three weeks. 


As you know, Louisiana lumbermen now pay a2 














The farmer who owned the fine porkers pictured above was a discerning man in that he built a 
fence of wood, but his discernment temporarily deserted him—or was the retailer responsible— 


when he chanced to purchase the feeding trough. 


Galvanized iron feeding troughs do not last 


long with such lusty porkers as these and the trough in the illustration, altho new, has begun 


to show serious wear. 


If built of sturdy 2-inch plank, however, the feeding trough would with- 


stand the vicissitudes it would be subjected to by many generations of hogs. 





forester of Texas, directs the attention of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to the fact that this 
statement is in error and that the State de- 
partment of forestry is conducting experi- 
mental tree planting work in Texas, but this 
is being done to ascertain the kind of trees 
best adapted for planting by the farmers in 
the treeless agricultural parts of the State. 
Mr. Siecke further says there is absolutely 
no demand for experimental work to deter- 
mine the kinds of trees that should be used 
in securing renewal of forest growth on the 
cut-over pine lands in east Texas, as every- 
one who has given this matter thought knows 
that the three southern pines are the species 
to be used in forest renewal work and that 
protection from fire will secure forest renewal 
on the bulk of the sandy cut-over lands. In 
the same article mention was made of the 
fact that the coming legislature in Texas will 
be asked by the Texas Forestry Association 
to place a severance tax on timber in that 
State. In response to a request for some 
further information regarding this severance 
tax and the attitude of lumbermen in the 
State toward the proposal, Mr. Siecke has 
— the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as fol- 
ows: 


In regard to further information as to the pro- 
posed severance tax on timber in Texas, I may say 
that this proposal has been discussed by various 
citizens during the last two years. Last May the 
executive committee of the Texas Forestry Asso- 
ciation adopted a resolution recommending a nomi- 
nal severance tax on timber to provide funds for 
the development of State forestry work. Two 
Texas lumbermen are members of the executive 


license tax of 2 percent on a stumpage valuation 
of $6 for all pine timber cut in the State. In 
other words, the tdx amounts to 12 cents a thou- 
sand. The plan, as far as outlined here in Texas, 
seems to contemplate a tax of about 5 or 6 cents a 
thousand. It is not expected that lumbermen will 
raise serious objections to this nominal tax, the 


proceeds of which will be devoted to making their 
industry permanent. In the final analysis it 
strikes me that the bulk, if not all, of this tax 
will be paid by the lumber consumer, and not by 
the lumber manufacturer. The public will, in a 
large measure, have to pay the cost of forest re- 
newal on the cut-over lands in every timbered 
State, and it may be that a severance or license 
tax on timber in all timbered States will prove to 
be the best means of providing funds for the forest 
work which the State should assume. Under this 
method the lumber consumer in Kansas, Nebraska, 
the Dakotas and other States having no “lumber” 
forests would contribute to the costs of the forest 
renewal work. The Federal work, as outlined by 
Col. Greeley, will of course be supported by direct 
congressional appropriations. You, of course, rea- 
lize that it is extremely difficult to obtain adequate 
direct appropriations for forest work from State 
legislatures. This is especially true as regards the 
southern States, which contain over 30,000,000 
acres of nonagricultural cut-over land, upon which, 
the pine forest has not renewed itself. In addi- 
tion there are in this region about 60,000,000 acres 
of cut-over land upon which is found indifferent 
reproduction. Putting our idle forest lands to 
work in this region, and increasing the productiv- 
ity of the cut-over lands, which are now partly 
restocked, is, of course, the big forestry problem 
in the South and constitutes an important part 
of the forest renewal problem of the nation. Pro- 
viding funds in a manner making it unnecessary 
for State forestry officials to beg legislatures for 
direct appropriations is naturally a desirable con- 
dition of affairs, as far as I am concerned per- 
sonally. However, I have not given sufficient 
thought to the equities of the severance tax pro- 
posal to arrive at a definite conclusion. 

I note with interest that a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been making a detailed 
study of the fire protection and reforestation work 
as it is conductéd in the northeastern States. I 
am going to take the liberty to urge you to make 
a similar investigation in the southern pine States. 

It is high time for the lumbermen, the Federal 
Government and State forestry officials to get to- 
gether and discuss the huge forest renewal ques- 
tion, and work out a program for every forest 
region that will be just and equitable, both from 
the standpoint of the lumbermen, who own all the 
cut-over land, and the public, whose interest in 
seeing that this land is put to work growing the 
lumber supplies we will need in the future, is very 
real indeed. A few lumber companies in the south- 
ern States will engage in the work of growing 
another crop of lumber trees, but I am convinced 
that the bulk of all nonagricultural cut-over pine 
lands will have to be acquired by either the Fed- 
eral Government or the several States and man- 
aged as a timber growing proposition. The ques- 
tions involved in securing funds for immediate. fire 
protection work, securing public funds for the 
gradual purchase of lands of this character by the 
States. or the Federal Government, working out 
with the Iumbermen an equitable arrangement as 
to the purchase price of such lands, are extremely 
important questions, calling for a spirit of fairness 
and public service, both on the part of the lumber- 
men and the Federal and State forest officials. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is now in a position 
to hasten the day when these big questions can be 
solved with credit to the lumbermen and with vast 
benefit to the present and future citizens of the 
United States. 





Retailers’ Attitude On Car Penalty 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of 
the following communication under date of 
Nov. 2 from L. L. Barth, of Chicago, chairman 
transit car committee National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association: 

In the Oct. 23 issue of the Southern Lumber- 
man, published at Nashville. Tenn., appeared an 
article under the caption “The Retailer and the 
Transit Car.” It is stated in this article: “The 
writer’s investigation goes to show that those of 
the retail lumbermen who favor the retention of 
the penalty are decidedly in the minority.”’ P 

I desire to advise that the National Federation 
of Retail Lumber Associations held a meeting in 
Chicago on Sept. 27, 1920, and unanimously passed 
a resolution condemning the evil practice of the 
transit car, and recommended that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission take such steps as may be 
necessary to correct present abuses. It was fur- 
ther resolved that the secretary of this federation 
send a copy of the resolution to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and report to the compo- 
nent regional associations composing the federation 
the reply received from the commission relative 
thereto. 

There were represented at that meeting over 
eleven thousand out of a possible twenty-five thou- 
sand retail lumber dealers in the United States. 


So you can see that the statement made by the 
writer of the editorial to the effect that he made a 
personal canvass of the State retail association 
directors, and that they stated that the transit car 
business was not a thing for the retail dealers to 
concern themselves about, is evidently at variance 
with the facts. 


I call attention also to the following statement 
made by the editorial writer: “The only real 
cause for interesting the retail dealer in this tran- 
sit car wrangle is the claim that transit cars 
which do not sell readily to retailers are sold to 
contractors and other consumers.’”’ 


The subject is altogether a larger one than the 
author indicates in his treatment of it. The dis- 
tribution of lumber thru the channels of the retail 
lumber dealers has attained the magnitude of 
about 70 percent of the distribution of the entire 
product of the mills. Accerdingly the mere matter 
of a sale or sales of transit cars direct to contrac- 
tors or consumers is simply an incident. 

As a further proof that the retailers are in 
favor of the retention of the penalty on the transit 
ear is this fact: We have received contributions 
from many of the smaller dealers thruout the 
United States, north, south, east and west. This 
fact goes to show that the evil of the transit car 
is not confined to the cities, as the writer of the 
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editorial states, but it is recognized as an evil by 
the smaller dealers as well. 

He speaks of the “transit car wrangle.’’ There 
is no wrangle, to use the writer’s phraseology ; it 
is simply a broad business question that is being 
intelligently and logically discussed on its merits. 
The author admits that he is not in a position to 
give any definite information as to the amount of 
this kind of business or the measure of its effect 
on the retailer in the larger cities. This in itself 
is convincing evidence that he has not given the 
matter careful thought and study sufficient to form 
intelligent conclusions in this transit car matter. 

The writer of the editorial also says: ‘There 
is practically no unloading of transit cars to cus- 
tomers.” On the other hand he says: “The aver- 
age retailer has never interested himself very much 
in the question of transit cars.’”’ The author of 
the editorial does not seem to be well posted on 
this point. Taking into consideration the contri- 
butions received from a great many of the smaller 
dealers stating that they are in favor of the reten- 
tion of the penalty charge on transit cars, and also 
the resolution passed by the National Federation of 
Retail Lumber Associations, the evidence shows 
that the majority of the lumber dealers thruout 
the country are in favor of the penalty charge in 
order to stop the abuses of the transit car. 

If the writer of the editorial in question will 
avail himself of the opportunity that he has to sit 
in with the lumbermen who are handling the tran- 
sit car situation, he will get a much broader con- 
ception of the real points at issue than his edi- 
torial betrays. Referring to the discussion as a 
wrangle is not a fair characterization by any 
means ; intelligent men in discussing a question do 
not wrangle; only logical conclusions must prevail 
or the situation will not be clarified. If he would 
attend one of these meetings he would find that 
the manufacturers from all over the country are 
sitting elbow to elbow with retailers from all parts 
of the country, discussing this matter broadly, 
fairly and with perfect frankness. The propinquity 
of interests as between the retail lumber dealers, 
who are the natural distributers of two-thirds of 
the lumber manufactured in the United States, and 
the manufacturers themselves, is the best evidence 
that progress has been made in this discussion. If 
the editorial writer will attend some of these con- 
ferences and get the true status of affairs we be 
lieve that he will readily change his opinion on the 
subject. 


THE SITUATION IN TEXAS 


A prominent retail lumber dealer of central 
Texas in a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
this week commenting on articles that ap- 
peared in recent issues concerning the dis- 
tribution of building costs said: ‘‘It is good 
stuff and if we really wanted to do much 
business we would use it.’’ Expressing the 
hope that the lumber industry would adjust 
itself so that there could be a stable market 
which would be to the interest of both pro- 
ducer and distributer of lumber this dealer 
further said: 


There does not seem to be any general move on 
the part of the retailers to advertise extensively the 
fact that lumber prices are lower, tho of course 
they are using the lower prices in figuring their 
sales. They probably remember the time not so 
far distant when they were taking on contracts at 
market prices and having to stand a loss before 
they could get their orders placed with the mills, 
and again the yards as a rule I believe would prefer 
not to do much business the balance of the year, 
except they would like to unload their high priced 
stocks and get them replaced for next year’s 
business. 

The low price of cotton is hurting down here, 
but I look for some small building to be done, in 
fact more than usual, as the tendency seems to be 
to cut the farms down to what a family can work 
and do away with the hiring of labor. You see 
they paid $2.50 to $3 a day and board to make this 
erop and the ginning and picking costs about $38, 
so it leaves only $62 a bale to cover the entire 
labor of making as well as the interest on invest- 
ment in the land and upkeep, teams etc., and they 
are not coming out even on it, and this is putting 
a crimp into everything. Altho the cotton pickers 
are spending their money freely, not much of it 
goes into the lumber yards. Some large building is 
being held up on account of the scarcity of common 
labor, but when the cotton picking is over this 
condition will change materially, and this building 
should go ahead. There seems to be no scarcity of 
skilled labor, but there -will not be any change in 
the scale before spring at least. 





When a sawmill is painted white inside the 
increased light makes it possible to edge truer 
and to grade better both at the saw and on the 
chain. 


APPOINTED SALES MANAGER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 1.—Announcement 
has been made of the appointment of V. P. 
Childress as sales manager of the Lathrop 
Lumber Co., of this city. Mr. Childress is an 
old employee of this company and for several 
years was assistant to the late H. H. Snell, 
long sales manager for the Lathrop Lumber 
Co. He is a young man well liked by the 
retailers whom he visits and admired by his 
associates. 

The mill of the Lathrop Lumber Co. is 
at Lathrop, Ala., on the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road. It has a capacity of 75,000 feet daily 
and is backed by large holdings of fine virgin 
shortleaf timber particularly suitable for re- 
tail yard and shed trade. F. H. Lathrop, presi- 
dent of the company, is a veteran southern 
pine manufacturer who received his early 
lumber education in the woods of Michigan. 





FAVOR SOLDIERS FOR FOREST JOBS 


SyracusE, N. Y., Nov. 2.—Preference is to 
be given to partly disabled soldiers, particu- 
larly those who have been gassed and need 
outdoor life to restore their health, in employ- 
ing 2,500 forest rangers for which the United 
States Forest Service has immediate need. The 
United States board for vocational education 
has been asked to supply as many of these men 
as possible, and it in turn has asked the New 
York State College of Forestry to assist in 
training them. Courses both at the college at 
Syracuse and at the State ranger school at Wa- 
nakena have accordingly been arranged. The 
latter, however, are contingent upon fhe legis- 
lature approving a building program for hous- 
ing the men in the woods. 





GEORGIA SAWMILL CHANGES HANDS 


ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 1.—The property known 
as the Frank Snell Saw Mill Co., Council, Ga., 
was sold at a receiver’s sale held at Homer- 
ville, Ga., Oct. 18, and was purchased by the 
Council Lumber Co. (Inc.), the sale being con- 
firmed Oct. 23 by the United States district 
court at Savannah, Ga. The purchasing com- 
pany is a subsidiary of the J. C. Turner Lum- 
ber Co., of New York. The plant is located 
at Council, Ga., between Valdosta and Jack- 
sonville on the Georgia, Southern & Florida 
railroad. The plant, railroad and logging 
equipment are undergoing extensive repairs 
and upon completion will be operated to the 
full capacity. The company will manufacture 
longleaf southern pine and cypress lumber, 
lath and shingles, handling rough and dressed 
stock. John P. Lynch is general manager of 
the company and also assistant secretary and 
treasurer. 





MEXICAN STATE TAXES TIMBER CUT 


Duranco, Mexico, Nov. 1.—Coincident with 
the resumption of the lumber manufacturing 
industry in this State there has been issued 
a decree by the State Government levying a 
tax on all lumber cut from the forests. The 
tax applies to all lumber whether it is cut from 
timber obtained from public or private lands. 
The tax rate follows: 

Railroad ties, per car, $15; sawed lumber, 
per thousand feet, $3; slabs, per car, $20; tele- 
graph or telephone poles, per carload, $20; 
sawed oak lumber, per car, $50; box lumber, 
per car, $50; mixed lumber, per car, $50; stove 
wood, per cord, 10 cents. 

It is provided in the decree that the tax 
shall be paid by the owner of the timber lands 
or by the contractor who is in charge of cut- 
ting and sawing the timber. 

Some of the largest and most valuable tim- 
ber tracts in Mexico are situated in this State. 
When the revolutionary period began ten 
years ago a railroad had been just finished 
from the city to Llano Grande, seventy-five 
miles, penetrating a 500,000-acre forest of 
white pine and other timber which was owned 
by Jose Yves Limantour, at that time minis- 


ter of finance. Americans also own extensive 
forests of timber in that part of the State. 
A large lumber mill was built at Llano Grande 
and it is said to be again in operation. It is 
expected that the new tax will not interfere 
with the successful carrying on of the indus- 
try. At the same time it will be the means of 
the State Government deriving some very 
much needed revenue. 





NOTES ON BUILDING DEVELOPMENTS 


MAKES SURVEY OF HOUSING NEEDS 


AUSTIN, TEx., Nov. 1—The Texas Chamber 
of Commerce has just gathered statistics of 
the housing requirements of fifty-one cities and 
towns of Texas, which show urgent need for 
12,685 houses. The research department of the 
chamber is now working out a model plan for 
community building and loan associations, pri- 
marily intended for the smaller cities and 
towns. 


MANY WORKMEN’S HOUSES BUILT 


DETROIT, MicH., Nov. 2.—A total of 3,104 
houses, representing an investment of $8,955,- 
500, has been built by Michigan manufactur- 
ers for their employees thus far this year, ac- 
cording to John M. Lovett, general manager of 
the Michigan Manufacturers’ Association. In- 
cluded in this list are a number of lumber 
manufacturers, among them the Lake Inde- 
pendence Lumber Co., Stambaugh, which has 
provided a model town for its employees. 


REVISED BUILDING CODE PENDING 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 2.—There are before 
the city council two ordinances affecting build- 
ing. -One relates to the revised building code, 
drafted by a special commission, making such 
changes as are deemed necessary because of de- 
velopments in construction work since the 
original code was adopted years ago. Among 
other provisions it regulates the size of rooms, 
height of ceilings ete., and provides that all 
rooms must have windows opening on a street, 
not on a court or air shaft. 

The other measure creates a commission to 
devise a zoning system. There will be public 
hearings before the zone limits are established. 


STUDENTS WILL DISCUSS HOUSING 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 2.—‘‘A Housing 
Program’’ will be the subject for the State 
Discussion League contest to be held next April 
at Bloomington, Ind. Any high school student 
in the State is eligible to compete. Winners in 
county contests will take part in the district 
contests and winners there will represent their 
districts in the State discussion. 


DECRIES STATE AID FOR HOUSING 


New York, Nov. 2.—Philip Hess, chairman 
of the housing committee of the National Civie 
Federation, has reviewed the findings reported 
by individuals, local committees and Govern- 
ment inspectors who have studied the housing 
problem, and, in summing up existing conditions 
declares that municipalities and the Federal 
Government should avoid entering the building 
business in competition with private capital. 
He believes that any subsidy by the State or 
deliberate attempt on the part of the State to 
compete with the individual will force inde-\ 
pendent capital into other lines. 


NEW YORK’S RENT LAWS INVALID 


NEw York, Nov. 1.—The rent laws passed at 
the recent special session of the legislature were 
declared invalid in a decision handed down to- 
day by Justice Henry D. Hotchkiss, of the su- 
preme court of the State of New York. The 
opinion is based on the following grounds: 
First, the new laws deprive landlords of repos- 
session of their property; second, they are dis- 
criminatory as between owners of old and new 
buildings; third, they can not be applied to 
leases made prior to Sept. 27 last. 
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Naval Stores Industry and Its Future 





Alvie Tatum and his old woman and six or 
seven little Tatums live in the turpentine back- 
woods of Florida, which means that they are 
far from the traveled roads in a region where 
negroes and rattlesnakes are the most numer- 
ous inhabitants, with the rattlers holding a 
considerable lead in point of numbers. Every 
spring the Tatums take a contract with the 
white man who controls the turpentine opera- 
tions in their locality to chip and gather so 
many virgin faces, so many second year work- 
ings, so many thirds, and to perform other and 
sundry tasks incident to the farming of tur- 
pentine. They buy their provisions and scanty 
clothing from the company commissary at the 
**gtill’’ settlement, and when late autumn comes 
along and stops the flow of resin from the pine 
trees they will go in to the office for a settle- 
ment, and after paying for all their purchases 
they will come out again with enough cash to 
buy a motor launch or a player piano. A few 
years ago they were fortunate if they broke 
even at the end of the summer and had credit 
strong enough to carry them thru until spring 
on the company’s books. But since naval 
stores’ prices have soared labor costs have gone 
upward also, and the turpentine farmer has 
taken his place among the highly paid skilled 
workmen. And certainly he is a skilled laborer 
in spite of his backwoods habitat. 

Probably Tatum’s grand-daddy worked in 
the woods as a slave back in the days when the 
center of the industry was in the Carolinas. 
His daddy spent a lifetime at the work and 
became a local celebrity by reason of his dis- 
covery of the last and biggest ‘‘rosin mine,’’ 
in the old workings over on the east coast. So 
Tatum is by birth and training a turpentine 
farmer, like thousands of other blacks in the 
Gulf States. He has four strong boys, who, 
in the natural course of events would follow 
in his footsteps, were it not for one threaten- 
ing probability. At present it appears that 
Tatum’s boys will be obliged to hunt work in 
some other line within a dozen years because 
there will be very few stands of longleaf pine 
left to crop for naval stores. Of course nature 
often exceeds our expectations in the matter 
of providing trees, but even the optimists are 
worried about the present rate of timber de- 
pletion in the South. 


An Ancient Trade 


Tatum’s trade is ancient as well as honora- 
ble. As far back as 1622 a report was pre- 
pared by the people of the Jamestown Colony 
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Still hand dipping rosin from vat into barrels at Ocilla, Ga. 


apprizing the backers of that enterprise of the 
opportunities for the production of pine tar. 
Great Britain required considerable quantities 
of tar and pitch for her navy, and fearing the 
stoppage of supplies from northern Europe in 
ease of war she made haste to look into possi- 
bilities along the newly settled American coast. 
In 1704 400 barrels of tar were shipped to 
England from the Carolinas, and a century later 
the traffic had grown to nearly eighty thousand 
barrels. Exports included spirits of turpen- 
tine by this time. In fact, three classes of 
products were recognized: wood turpentine and 
scrapings, the raw sap of the pine tree in liquid 
and dried forms; spirits of turpentine and 
rosin, the product of distillation of the sap 
and the residuum from such distillation; tar 
and pitch, products of destructive distillation 
of pine wood. Pitch is obtained by boiling 
tar. While our own colonial marine activities 
called for naval stores in great quantities and 
stimulated production all along the seaboard 
from Maine to South Carolina the Civil War 
period marked the concentration of the indus- 
try in the southern States, where there were 
seemingly inexhaustible stands of longleaf pine. 
Beginning in the Carolinas it has migrated 
southward and westward following the retreat- 
ing timber supply. Except for occasional 
working of scattered second growth trees tur- 

















Home of a Basque resinieur at Ponteux, Landes, France 


pentine farmers find little to do nowadays 
in North and South Carolina. Florida is the 
biggest producer at present, while the western 
Gulf States, Louisiana and Texas, promise to 
yield increasing amounts for ten years or more. 
For a century America not only has led the 
world in producing naval stores but has fur- 
nished nearly all of the yield. Altho since the 
beginning of the twentieth century our output 
has fallen about 50 percent we still supply four- 
fifths of the world crop. In money the indus- 
try yields more than forty million dollars 
every year. 
, Commercial Uses 

The magnitude of production shown by such 
statistics as are available indicates that the 
term ‘‘naval stores’? is nowadays a misnomer. 
With the decline of wooden ship building the 
tarred rigging of sailing vessels and the no-less 
tarred pigtails of deep-water sailormen have 
lost their significance in the commercial world. 
Instead of pitch and tar, spirits of turpentine 
and rosin long have been the leading products 
of the industry. For the last six years the 
average output has been 25,000,000 gallons of 
turpentine and more than eight hundred million 
pounds of rosin. And the greatest single use 
of rosin is in the non-naval establishments of_ 
the soap makers. Another important use is 
for surfacing, printing and writing papers. 
There are dozens if not hundreds of other 
manufacturing processes wherein rosin is em- 
ployed, while the wide usefulness of spirits of 
turpentine is so well known that discussion 
really is not necessary. The paint makers never 
have found a substitute that can compare with 
‘*turp’’ as a volatile thinning agent and so it 
enters into the composition of most of the 300,- 
000,000 gallons of paints and varnishes pro- 
duced each year in this country alone. It is 
used in making printing inks, lubricants, glosses 
and patent leather. The cotton and woolen 
manufacturers, oil refiners, pharmacists and 
munition makers require turpentine in many of 
their processes. Naturally the market for naval 
stores is growing yearly as the country grows, 
while the foreign demand is sufficient to absorb 
more than we are able to export. And in the 
face of the future possibilities our timber sup- 
ply threatens to peter out in the South within 
a score of years. It is estimated that within 
ten years the world will be obliged to look 
elsewhere than in our southern pine belt for 
gum naval stores, because production will have 
shrunk to insignificance. 


Reasons for Present Situation 


Of course there are good reasons for the 
present critical situation. Having before them 
the largest resin producing forests known to 
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The still worm (in its tank) and barrels for catching spirits of turpentine (Florida National Forest) 


mankind the exploiters of the pines bent their 
efforts to maximum production for immediate 
financial gain, without regard to the future 
of the trees or interest in regeneration of other 
forests. From early days down to a few years 
ago and in some cases to the present time, 
methods have been crude and wasteful. The 
process whereby turpentine and rosin finally 
are obtained tho simple is quite unknown to 
most people by reason of the extreme isolation 
of the plants, which may in a measure account 
for the lack of progress in methods during sev- 
eral generations. The statement sometimes is 
made that tapping pine trees for their gum is 
like tapping maples for sugar sap. Perhaps 
it is unfortunate that turpentine farmers do 
not use methods more like those of the north- 
ern sugar makers; if they had done so in the 
past there would be more pines left for future 
exploitation. But instead of the small tap hole 
drilled by the maple sugar maker to release a 
few gallons of sap during three or four weeks 
each year, the turpentine worker scars the face 
of each tree and gathers resin during the entire 
growing season, a matter of six or eight months. 
In the old days tapping a pine consisted of 
cutting a deep box-like gash in the trunk near 
the ground and scarring the trunk for some dis- 
tance above the box. Thus the sap, exuding 
from the scarred wood found its way down into 


the box and was gathered in due time by the 
workman. After a few years of such work- 
ing the tree literally was bled to death and 
was easy prey of fire and wind. 


Lengthening Life of Trees 


Thanks to the efforts of the Forest Service 
and the awakening of most of the larger naval 
stores companies, present methods are less de- 
structive. For several years the Forest Service 
has been demonstrating upon the Florida na- 
tional forest the feasibility of long time work- 
ings, and the money making advantages of the 
so called cup-and-gutter system of tapping. 
The productive life of the tree under the Ser- 
vice method is not less than fourteen years, 
and at the end of that period it still is capable 
of being converted into merchantable lumber. 
As handled by private operators in the old days, 
not so very long ago, the tree lasted from three 
to eight years and when abandoned was con- 
siderably reduced in value as a timber pro- 
ducer, and in fact if not cut immediately might 
be lost altogether. Nowadays when Alvie 
Tatum and his erew go into the turpentine 
woods to make a crop they carry along earthen 
cups and metal gutters to catch the flow. Box- 
ing no longer is practiced and the scarring is 
more conservative, to the end that the timber 
may be worked over a longer period of time. 
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Fifty-year-old longleaf and slash pine, boxed eight or nine years ago, showing the destructive 
nature of the deep box in weakening the tree. Fire also has taken its toll (Baker County, 


Florida) 


However, it is quite unlikely that more than a 
few operators, actually extend their workings 
over fourteen years as does the Forest Service. 
And while the publicly owned timber is not 
worked until the trees have attained diameters 
of 10 inches at breast height, private owners 
often commence tapping as soon as the trees 
have 6-inch diameters. 


Distillation Process Practically Unchanged 


The process of distillation has not changed 
greatly in the history of the industry. Ac- 
cording to informal historians the most signifi- 
cant development has been the increased mar- 
ketability of rosin. When the first men set 
up their stills in the backwoods they had no 
use for the residue that remained in the retort 
after the spirits of turpentine had taken flight, 
so they threw it away. If a creek was handy 
they dumped the mass into the water but often 
they were obliged to dig holes in the ground 
to accommodate this offal. And years after, 
when rosin had become valuable, many of these 
old deposits were discovered, to the financial 
benefit of the finders. A ‘‘rosin mine’’ con- 
taining several tons of good rosin was a year’s 
meal-ticket for any lucky negro and brought 
him local fame besides. 

Turpentine workers gather the gum from the 
cups, scraping the sticky and smelly mass with 
wooden paddles by dexterous wrist action. 
Each worker carries a tub for collecting. From 














American log train hauling logs in France. All 
butts show streaks from turpentine workings. 
Big tree at right also shows scars 


the farmer’s headquarters to the still the jour- 
ney is made by mule power, the rosin being 
handled in barrels. At the still there is a big 
copper kettle or retort, with a goose-neck cap and 
a worm that passes thru a tank of cold water. 
Beneath the retort is a furnace and at the end 
of the coil is a barrel to catch the spirits. In 
principle the outfit is identical with those 
smaller plants which have become so interesting 
to thirsty citizens during the last year. Crude 
gum and water are dumped into the retort and 
a hot fire is kindled underneath. Distillation 
begins at 300 degrees Fahrenheit, and after the 
turpentine has passed out of the retort the 
cap is removed and the molten rosin is drawn 
away and screened, to be barrelled and graded. 
Altho the process appears simple, great care .is 
required to insure high grade products. Clean- 
liness and the prevention of scorching are most 
important. Negroes do the work and become 
expert, being also jealous of their professional 
standing and intolerant of meddling. As a 
matter of fact the industry is manned almost 
entirely by blacks, with white men supervising 
large operations. 

The operating unit in the naval stores busi- 
ness is the crop, meaning 10,500 cups. Esti- 
mates of the remaining available timber for 
turpentining are stated in terms of crops. 
Thus ‘we are told that probably there are not 
more than 31,000 crops left untouched today, 
and that from this timber there will be pro- 
duced something like 166,000,000 gallons of tur- 
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pentine’ and 5,000,000,000 pounds of rosin, or 
about a 10-year supply on the present consump- 
tion basis, if present workings are added. Such 
figures are estimates, of course, and in the 
course of events we may expect reduced pro- 
duction to extend the life of the industry, 
while timber will continue to grow during the 
next few years as it always has in the past. 
However, the situation is such that anything 
tending to increase the growth of longleaf pine 
timber would be of national benefit, and any 
further extension of the producing life of the 
individual trees would serve to lengthen the 
days of an expiring industry. 
The French Industry 


There is a stretch of country lying along the 
eoast of France, south of the city of Bordeaux 
and extending nearly to Bayonne and the mouth 
of the Adour River, which in olden times was 
a marsh bedevilled wilderness. The wind 
sweeping across the Bay of Biscay hit this low 
lying shore and carried sand inland to mix with 
the stagnant water, Travelers who wished to 
reach the prosperous regions near the Spanish 
border were wise to skirt this unlovely and 
dangerous duneland by keeping to the high 
ground further to the eastward. A few towns 
elung to the shore, and fought the sand without 
cessation, having churches and homes buried by 
it whenever they quit for a few weeks. In short 
the Gascony Coast was considered a suitable 





French cup and gutter workings; third year on 
front fall; first year on left side, cup being on 
ground 


place to stay away from. But about 1787 the 
noted engineer Bremontier and his no less ad- 
mirable employee Payjehan began the task of 
fixing the dunes in place by planting their 
slopes with maritime pine trees. The actual 
process does not matter greatly, in fact his- 
torians differ as to the method really used 
most efficaciously. The big feature of the 
whole situation was the solution of the prob- 
lem that had rendered a waste of 200,000 acres 
of French soil. Pine forests were planted upon 
the inland dunes, even to within a few hun- 
dred yards of the coast, and the outer ranks 
of trees served to protect the stands farther 
from the shore so that splendid forests soon 
extended almost to the water’s edge. Along 
the shore a dune littoral was raised, to form 
a sand barrier for all time, and upon this long 
dune grass and broom sedge took the place of 
pine trees. The land which had been aban- 
doned for taxes came to have considerable value 
as potential forest and farm land and laws were 
passed regulating the future ownership, the 
State retaining a fair portion of the whole 
and continuing its work of reclamation. 
Maritime pine is a splendid turpentine pro- 
ducer, and the French were quick to see the 
possibilities of developing a great industry 
upon the new areas. Private capital became 
interested, distilleries were introduced, labor 














Mule team coming in from woods to the still with a load of crude gum. Near Crestview, Florida 
(Florida National Forest) 


was attracted to the region, and within a com- 
paratively short time after the first beginnings 
the department of the Landes became a highly 
productive section of the French State. For 
about eighty years they have carried on scien- 
tific forestry in codperation with the turpentine 
industry and the present yield is greater than 
ever before and growing rapidly. Even the 
needs of war which forced the French to allow 
our American troops and the Canadians to cut 
great quantities of the larger pines into lum- 
ber have not reduced the output greatly. The 
timber cut was chiefly old trees, long worked 
and therefore about ready for the woods- 
man’s ax. 
Scheme of Utilization 


The utilization scheme is admirable. When 
the hand-planted trees are thirty or thirty-five 
years of age turpentine begins. And the work- 
ing is kept up for forty or fifty years, depend- 
ing upon the yield. The work is done by peo- 
ple of the Basque persuasion, quiet, thrifty and 
hard working folk who usually aspire to owner- 
ship of small timbered tracts and often make 
good on the proposition. Real poverty does 
not seem to exist in the Landes, and every 
resinieur has his tidy cottage, kitchen garden 
and small vineyard. Large operators control 
much of the timbered area and manufacture 
their own products at modern distilling plants. 
Earthen pots are used to catch the gum; in fact 


Americans learned the cup and gutter system 
from the French, and the hauling te still is 
done by Spanish mules and two-wheeled carts. 
Private owners are able to sell their output to 
distillers at fair prices, and thus are induced 
by sound economic reasons to continue the de- 
velopment of their holdings. In fact the in- 
dustry is stabilized and on a solid basis. 


After a stand of timber has been resined 
until the gum yield no longer is satisfactory 
the trees are sold to lumber manufacturers, who 
bring into the woods their portable sawmills and 
remove the stand. Then young trees are 
planted upon the area and the cycle begins 
again on its upward trend. The usual scheme 
of operation by large owners is to divide the 
land into ‘‘coupes,’’ about fifteen in number, 
of sufficient size to distribute evenly the grow- 
ing timber into different age classes. Thus 
there will be a coupe of seedlings, another of 
5-year trees, another of 10-year-olds, and so 
on up to the most aged stand which is being 
eut for lumber. And not less than eight coupes 
will be yielding turpentine constantly. The 
damage done by the conservative French 
method of tapping is so slight that the returns 
from timber sales after seventy-five years com- 
pare quite favorably with the realization on 
uneupped trees. There is practically no tim- 
ber loss. As a result of such methods the 
French turpentine supply is increasing in size 




















John’s turpentine still (Florida National Forest) 
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and value year by year and the industry is self 
perpetuating. 
French vs. American Methods 


It is very easy to make unfair comparisons. 
While the people along the Gascony Coast have 
been building up their pine forests, reaping 
modest but satisfactory rewards from turpen- 
tine operations, we in the southern part of 
this country have been destroying our stands 
of pine in order to get a big immediate return. 
And yet the conditions governing the two coun- 
tries led naturally to such dissimilar practices. 
France had her wood famine years ago; ours 
still lies in the future. At the time of Bre- 
montier’s first great work his country was an 
empire under Louis XVI, and it is commonly 
believed that long time. policies with respect 
to internal affairs are more easily planned and 
executed under an autocratic regime than in a 
democracy, particularly if the democratic State 
is somewhat new and topheavy with undevel- 
oped natural resources. Thus the French, set- 
ting about to regain a waste area, bore in mind 
the country’s need of timber and naval stores 
and planned accordingly. Furthermore they 
were satisfied with earnings of from 3 to 4 
percent upon the capital invested in forests 
and plants. But our turpentine operators 
found timber in abundance, cheap and un- 
touched, so they took the cream with never a 
thought for the future. For a long time the 
manufacturing costs were so near the selling 
prices of naval stores that operators could not 
see satisfactory profits under conservative ways 
of handling the timber. However, the most 
telling reason was not financial but human; 
timber was plentiful and old fashioned methods 
were good enough, so why worry? 


And of course during recent years the situa- 
tion has been complicated by the lumber manu- 
facturers. Much of the choice longleaf timber 
in the Gulf region has been acquired by lumber- 
men for manufacture. Many of these men have 
refused to be intrigued by possibilities of gain 
in naval stores. They have been disappointed 
in certain instances by the lumber productivity 
of timber bought by them from the turpentine 
companies after intensive working for resin and 
have vowed with more or less vehemence to steer 
clear of the naval stores business and keep their 
timber safe for the bandsaw and planer. Thus 
great quantities of pine have been made into 
lumber without ever being tapped. And much 
of the remaining forest will go thru sawmills 
as virgin round timber. Among the millmen who 
allow tapping of their stands before logging the 
usual practice is to limit the period to two 
years and to cut the trees as soon as possible 
thereafter in order to forestall losses from fire 
and wind and to prevent reduction of value 
caused by discoloration. 


Conservative Methods Profitable 


The situation is such now that financially 
the present owners of the pine trees will profit 
by adopting conservative methods of turpen- 
tining for longer periods, whether they intend 
to manufacture lumber in the end or to sell 
the worked out stands. But the really great 
possibility lies in the regeneration of timber for 
future use, a proposition which appears to be 
dependent chiefly upon two things—conserva- 
tive logging and protection of young growth. 
The southern States are wonderfully suited 
climatically to timber growing; it is quite 
probable that twenty-five years or less will 
suffice to bring a new forest to the beginnings 
of turpentine yield, thus cutting in half the 
usually accepted period of unproductivity of 
forest investment. By using reasonable care 
in logging so that seed trees are left to regen- 
-erate the stand and by preventing fires and 
hogs from destroying the young trees and the 
seeds from which they spring, nature can be 
made to reforest a great portion of the present 
timbered area without other human aid. There 
are thousands of acres of young longleaf and 
slash pine now growing, which indicate the nat- 
ural possibilities. Much of this young stuff has 
come up in spite of human activities. As a 
matter of practical interest this class of forest 
can be bought very cheaply at present and pre- 
sents an attractive investment chance to peo- 


ple of sufficient faith. In fact, certain old 
time turpentine operators of long vision already 
are buying up backwoods tracts for future 
workings, practicing a crude sort of forestry 
without knowing or caring what the term 
means. But the thing is too large to be left 
to the mercies of a few, for the visible supply 
of young growth is altogether insufficient. A 
national understanding of the situation is nec- 
essary, in order that financially qualified indi- 
viduals and interests may unite in putting for- 
ests back upon the cutover lands which are 
best adapted to tree growth, in the far South. 
The production of naval stores offers perhaps 
the best chance to make forestry profitable as 
a present day enterprise because the yield will 
be available within a short period. Our do- 
mestic markets promise to grow and thus to 
make the business even more profitable as time 
goes on. And yet on the basis of present tim- 
ber supply this is a rapidly declining industry. 





TIMBER OPPORTUNITIES IN FLORIDA’ 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Nov. 2.—‘‘Under a 
proper system of reforestation and cutting of 
timber Florida and Georgia should produce 
enough lumber for years to come to provide for 
all the requirements of the United States.’’ 
This statement was made by L. L. Bradbury, 
a lumberman of Hollis Centre, Me., at a con- 
ference in the office of the Florida development 
board here. 

Mr. Bradbury and W. B. Deering, of the 
same city, accompanied by Austin Cary, log- 
ging engineer for the United States Forest 
Service, have come to Florida to look over the 








down to about four inches in diameter, using the 
material for box shooks and cleats. 

Our Maine farmers in our section of the State 
make a practice of growing some timber as a sort 
of insurance against crop failure and to provide a 
good nest egg for old age. One instance will 
illustrate the method: Quite a number of years 
ago one farmer bought twenty acres of second 
growth timber land at $10 an acre and worked 
out to get the money for payments. As the tim- 
ber became merchantable he went in when work 
was slack and cut some of the best trees each 
year, getting $200 to $300 a year from that wood 
lot. Eventually he bought some other land and 
made some improvements with the income from 
the wood lot and last spring sold out his entire 
holdings to Mr. Deering for $15,000. There is no 
telling how much revenue he has taken out of the 
twenty acres since he bought it, but it has been 
considerable. . 

We are very careful to guard against fires in 
our woods, as a forest fire will kill all soft pine 
trees under 25 years of age. Our trees shade the 
ground so there is little growth of grass and the 
only sustenance for livestock in the woodlands is a 
little shrubbery, consequently we can not use our 
woods for pastures. I notice the cattle grazing 
in your woods and that seems to be quite an ad- 
vantage for Florida. Our pasture grazing begins 
about May and seldom extends beyond the first 
of November, when all the livestock has to be put 
in barns and fed for six months. 

Mr. Cary tells me that second growth pine in 
Florida can be marketed several years earlier than 
our second growth timber, as you have a longer 
growing season, and he is going to take us to 
Starke and White Springs where some of the land- 
owners have practiced fire prevention and given 
the young seedlings an opportunity to grow. From 
there we will go farther south and look into the 
opportunities for making some investments in cut- 
over or second growth lands. 


HELPS RETAILERS WITH DISPLAY 


Jackson, Miss., Nov. 1—The accompanying 
illustration shows the exhibit of the Finkbine 
Lumber Co. at the Mississippi State Fair held 
Oct. 18 to 23. The 
Mississippi State Fair 
was very well attended 
indeed and a great deal 
of interest was shown in 
the exhibit, which was 
in charge of a promi- 
nent young man who 
explained all about the 
grades and .uses of 
southern pine lumber. 

The South has shown 
remarkable growth dur- 
ing the last few years 
and the consumption of 
southern pine lumber in 
the territory in which it 
is produced is steadily 
increasing, tho, of 
course, the producers 
have plenty of material 
to supply all the trade. 
The Finkbine Lumber 
Co. believes in helping 
retailers, both close by 
and in distant fields, 
and in view of the large 
attendance from all 
points of the State it 
felt that a good display 
at the Mississippi State 
Fair would result in un- 
covering a great many 
live prospects. Its be- 
lief in this matter was 
fully justified as a good 
sized list of prospects 








DISPLAY OF FINKBINE LUMBER CO., AT MISSISSIPPI STATE FAIR was obtained which will 


State with the view to comparing opportunities 
with those in Maine. 

Introducing the Maine visitors to the mem- 
bers of the conference, Mr. Cary said Mr. 
Bradbury has operated a lumber mill on the 
same site for thirty-one years and has prac- 
ticed selective cutting of lands he owns, so that 
he always has a good crop of timber growing. 
Within two miles of that mill are two others 
which run practically continuously on logs 
from that immediate territory and there is more 
growing timber on the Iand now than there was 
thirty years ago. 

Commenting on the wastefulness of lumber 
operations in the South, Mr. Bradbury said: 

We can not afford to throw away so much good 
material. Our trees are cut close to the ground, 


saving about two feet of the butt which I notice 
is left on the stump here. We also cut the tops 


be turned over to retail 
dealers. The company, of course, made no 
effort to make sales and simply confined its 
program to telling of the merits of southern 
pine and explaining the function of the retail 
dealers and how they may serve the farmers 
and others interested in using lumber. 





THE NEW York State Conservation Commis- 
sion is advising farmers to plant trees on land 
which is not suited to regular agriculture. It 
is estimated that every farm contains at least 
one acre of waste land that could be so used, 
and it costs but $5 an acre to plant trees on 
it. Most farms have more than an acre which 
could be thus planted and if the plan were 
carried out it would be of much value to the 
State. 
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FEELING OF CONFIDENCE PREVAILS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 30.—It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that optimism prevails thruout the 
Grays Harbor district of the lumber industry. 
This feeling of confidence is due to the increase 
in orders for ties and for railroad material, 
which have been so heavy that all the mills in 
that territory are reported to be operating. A 
tendency toward normal production extends as 
far inland as Centralia, where plants also are 
reported to be active. It is stated that the 
Grays Harbor Lumber Co., known as the Blagen 
mill, has just booked a tie order for 89,000,000 
feet, and is getting ready to place its plant on 
the 24-hour basis next week. The mill is now 
running two shifts of men and will put on the 
third shift of eight hours within the next few 
days. 

The general opinion that prices on fir lum- 
ber have reached the low limit is reflected in 
the trade letter of the Burton-Beebe Lumber 
Co. President W. M. Beebe on a recent trip 
thru the middle West and East found that while 
there was not much house building in any place, 
yet the retail dealers generally were having a 
splendid wagon trade, that their stocks of lum- 
ber were probably as low as ever in history, 
and that they are simply waiting to feel that 
the low price had been reached, when they un- 
doubtedly would buy in considerable quantities 
to replace their badly broken stocks. 


Squaring with this opinion are facts set forth 
in the weekly lumber review of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. It shows that Doug- 
las fir has declined 40 percent in price since 
last April and now has apparently outdistanced 
most commodities in the readjustment of values. 
With sales returns lower than producing costs 
manufacturers regard the price depression as 
checked. The review answers the suggestion 
made recently by a railroad traffic executive 
that the west Coast industry’s return to the 
10-hour day, with reduced wages, is a funda- 
mental factor in lowering the cost of produc- 
tion in order to permit the industry to meet the 
advanced freight rates. It is pointed out that 
lumber operators, with few exceptions, favor 
the 8-hour standard day, and are opposed to 
wage cuts while living costs are high. The pre- 
diction is made that during the remainder of 
the year heavily curtailed production will be 
probable, since low demand and high freight 
rates constitute an insurmountable barrier to 
continued normal output. The prediction is 
made also that both mills and camps will drop 
rapidly from the producing column. Touch- 
ing this point Robert B. Allen, secretary of the 
West Coast association, says: 


The industry is disappointed but not discouraged 
by the apparent failure to secure such rate read- 
justments as would restore long-established com- 
petitive conditions for west Coast woods in large 
eastern markets. The situation has forced upon 
the industry a keen realization of the necessity of 
marketing a very considerable portion of its pro- 
duction by means of water transportation. The 
most promising prospect thus far is the authentic 
information that a large, well-equipped steamship 
line is negotiating a $15 rate for lumber from 
north Pacific ports to New York, Boston, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. The present transcontinental 
rail rate is $26.63. Under such a favorable water 
rate, it is considered possible for west Coast forest 
products to be delivered in eastern inland markets 
like Pittsburgh and Buffalo, on a back haul from 
the Atlantic seaboard, for less than the same prod- 
ucts can be delivered across the continent by rail. 

It is estimated that Atlantic coast markets for 
Pacific coast lumber can be developed to a point 
of absorbing a billion feet a year. Storage and re- 
shipping facilities for lumber are already being 
established on the Atlantic coast. Large develop- 
ment, in this line, is anticipated in the next two 
years. 


For the week ending Oct. 23, associations 
mills took on 50,711,632 feet of new business. 
Forty-five percent of that total, or 22,820,234 
feet, was railroad material. Railroads have 
been buying heavily on the current demoralized 
market. The most striking featurt is the fact 
that only 6,399,766 feet of new business, taken 
during the week, was from retail yards and 
wood-using industries, to be delivered by rail. 
Normally, such buying is in excess of 57,000,- 
000 feet a week. New business for water de- 
livery totaled 19,761,953 feet, of which 16,- 
205,723 feet was for domestic cargo delivery 
and 3,556,230 feet was for export delivery. 
Local orders ran 1,729,679 feet. Production, 


at 66,900,085 feet, was 20 percent below nor- 
mal. Shipments totaled 57,814,238 feet, in- 
eluding 1,223 carloads for rail delivery; 10,- 
370,601 feet domestic cargo; 7,285,963 feet ex- 
port cargoes; and 3,467,674 feet local deliv- 
eries. The unshipped balance of orders in the 
transcontinental rail trade, at 4,361 carloads, 
constitutes a new low record. The unshipped 
balance in this department is normally 13,000 
carloads. The unshipped balance in the domes- 
tie cargo trade is 99,836,640 feet; in the export 
trade, 26,476,647 feet. 





ORGANIZING FOR MARKET EXTENSION WORK 


PorTLAND, ORE., Oct. 30.—After having spent 
the summer and autumn in fir territory, Chester 
J. Hogue, formerly manager of the New York 
office of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and now manager of the West Coast For- 
est Products Bureau, has left for the Atlantic 
coast. Prior to his departure he was able to 
announce with satisfaction that the newly 
formed organization representing each of the 
branches of the lumber industry had affiliated 
each thru its group association. On his way 
east Mr. Hogue will spend a day in Portland 
for a conference with Howard Jayne, chairman 





CHESTER J. HOGUE, 
Manager of West Coast Forest Products Bureau 


of the bureau. From that point he will go to 
Madison, Wis., for a discussion with J. A. New- 
lin, in charge of the timber testing in the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory on 
the simplest way of applying the requirements 
of eastern markets for structural timbers to 
west Coast grades. Mr. Hogue will spend one 
day in Chicago, where he expects to secure field 
men for the work of the bureau. 

Mr. Hogue will reach New York about Nov. 
8. At that time the survey of leading wood 
using industries will be completed by the busi- 
ness bourse; and the field men to be named by 
Mr. Hogue will immediately be sent into the 
territory for the purpose of developing any op- 
portunities shown for the introduction of west 
Coast woods among those industries. Among 
other details the bureau hopes to develop a mar- 
ket for shop grades in the industrial field, 
thereby increasing the value of cutting types 
of material now offered for grades in which 
they are not so valuable as otherwise they 
would be. It is expected that the development 
of the bureau work will be such that further 
definite plans can be announced about the first 


of the year, at which time Mr. Hogue expects to 


return to the Pacifie Northwest. Prior to his 
departure from this city Mr. Hogue observed 
that at present the production of southern pine 
is about double that of Douglar fir. In ten 
years, he expects, the tables will be turned and 
the fir production will be twice that of southern 
pine. Therefore he believes that it will be up 
to the west Coast manufacturers, thru their 
Forest Products Bureau, to secure this addi- 


tional business by intelligent marketing meth- 
ods; otherwise he believes it will go to the man- 
ufacturers of substitute materials. 

It is conceded by lumbermen generally that 
the market extension work to be carried on by 
the bureau is one of the most important activi- 
ties of the industry in recent years. They re- 
gard the organization of the bureau as a real 
forward step. 


WEST COAST STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Oct. 30.—In the current 
stock sheet of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, thirty-five mills reporting, there 
are eighty-three items. Of that number fifty- 
nine are in excess of normal, and twenty-four 
are either at normal or somewhat below it. 
The largest accumulation is 1x4 No. 3 slash 
grain flooring, which is 356.23 percent. The 
normal supply is represented by 875,000 feet, 
while the stock on hand is 3,117,000 feet. Four 
items are in excess of 200 percent. They are: 

1x4 No. 3 vertical grain flooring, 221.33. 

1x4 No. 2 and better slash grain flooring, 238.96. 


54x6 No. 3 drop siding, 230.85. 
1x6 No. 3 drop siding, 219.63. 


The twenty-four items either at 100 percent 





or below it are: Stock in 
Excess 
On Hand Percent of Ordere 
yee 
x4 No. vertica 
GE ee cataqcees 1,171,000 90.35 570,000 
Finish—S2S or S4S— 
i eee 111,000 57.22 4,000 
23 i ae ae eee 2,000 87.03 156,000 
25 SE Lee ee 347,000 61.20 307,000 
oy a ee eee 05,000 62.37 265,000 
BE eccdepaceases 131,000 29.44 44,000 


Rough Green, air dried 
or kiln dried— 


MI i ducntiacsecue 5,575,000 77.43 4,620,000 

WEE ands ceeccues 771,000 80.15 4, 
Boards, No. 1 com- 
mon— 

MU is eck nndweens 7,557,000 93.95 7,294,000 
DO ee re 4,776,000 62.11 4,714,000 
Se adouesannacad 7,124,000 91.46 6,357,000 

Shiplap, No. 1 com- 
mon— 
Na cecenad eases 53,000 5.04 19,000 
BO caucecceeeass 4,199,000 81.09 4,155,000 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E— 
pe SS. ere 892,000 89.74 839,000 
2x 4—10 .........3,082,000 78.50 3,051,000 
SS: aa 3,895,000 86.48 3,779,000 
2x 6—14 .........3,508,000 75.70 3,407,000 
po eer 1,881,000 78.18 1,829,000 
Be B= GB ciccccc 288,000 68.41 288,000 
, eS) eres 1,973,008 90.17 1,849,000 
2x 8—14 2,204,0 94.55 2,183,000 
po eee 136,000 47.22 136,000 
po eee 1.140,000 86.10 1,125,000 
pe? eee 1,103,000 80.63 1,056,000 
2x10—16 ........- 1,777,000 84.98 1,595,000 
p> Seer 109,000 42.75 109,000 
pe oe) re 1,633,000 99.94 1,592,000 
pi) oe? ree 1,553,000 83.67 1,474, 
No. 2 — ve 
lengths to 
2x12 - teeapreltepbiO 1,901,000 95.67 1,801,000 


The shortest stocks are found in 1x6 shiplap 
No. 1 common, in which the total is only 5.04 
percent of normal. The total stock on hand is 
53,000 feet, compared with a normal of 1,051,- 
000 feet; unfilled orders total 34,000 feet, leav- 
ing stock in excess of orders 19,000 feet. 

At thirty-five mills total stock on hand Sept. 
30 was 317,655,776 feet. Unfilled orders on 
that date were 44,291,913 feet. The September 
cut was 102,784,572 feet, and September ship- 
ments 84,498,723 feet. 


Waterborne Shipments 
Waterborne shipments from twenty mills in 
September aggregated 25,121,996 feet, as com- 
pared with a total of 22,517,192 from seventeen 

mills in August. The figures are: 





September August 

20 Milis 17 Mills 
CIE. So cnicc edie ccewees 16,091,557 11,743,525 
rere 2,577,353 2,706,200 
Australia ....ccccccccecccs 2,253,472 432,510 
West coast South America. 1,204,000 1,065,667 
South America ........... 963,084 1,361,371 
WE TetMOGs 2... cccccsccess 770,000 688,158 
United Kingdom ......... 431,021 1,974,019 
Atlantic COGS 2c ceccsccs 304,000 283,691 
CHE eee ec adcccqccscconse 300,934 1,812,864 
DE We ded vetuccénenades pO eee ee 
ROE Gia concede cuekn daccweluancen eee 429,187 
POS abso <u ccdasbaset een, eesecaus ,000 
rE Pee ee 25,121,996 22,517,192 

Bail Shipments 

Fifty-eight mills were represented in rail 
shipments for September. Their total was 
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3,254 cars, as compared with 3,623 cars in 
August. In seven instances not a carload 
of fir was delivered, the list embracing the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maine, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire and North Caro- 








lina. The deliveries were: 

Per- Per- 

Cars cent Cars cent 

Washington ... 377 11. New Jersey ... 23 Ay & 
California .... 375 11.52 Oklahoma 2 61 
ao 331 10.17 ee 20 -61 
Minnesota .... 232 7.13 APEBODA ...ccce 16 49 
Wisconsin .... 177 5.44 Louisiana .... 12 37 
Nebraska f 4.82 Massachusetts.. 12 37 
DN se ¥s:055 4.73 Maryland ee | .34 
South Dakota.. 4.67 Connecticut ... 9 2 
DR scnesnere 4.36 NOTRE § cscsce 9 28 
Wyoming . 4.03 New Mexico... 9 .28 
Kansas ... 3.50 Virginia ...... 9 -28 
Colorado 2.98 West Virginia. 6 18 
Michigan 2.86 Arkansas ..... 4 12 
New York 2.74 Kentucky ..... 4 12 
ees 2.43 Vermont ...... 4 12 
North Dakota. 78 2.40 Alabama ..... 2 .06 

MED Snevees es 1.78 Delaware ..... 2 06 * 

Indiana ...... 52 1.60 Rhode Island... 2 -06 
Missouri ...... 51 1.57 South Carolina. 1 -08 
Pennsylvania 51 31.57 Tennessee .... 1 -03 
Montana ..... 49 1.51 oe 
ASS 39S 14.2 Potals .0.06s 3254 100.00 


Distribution by States 


Deliveries by groups of States show consid- 
erable variations in relative percentages, as well 
as a noticeable falling off in the totals. Nor- 
mally the Wisconsin group of nine States—Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas—consumes 50 percent of the rail ship- 


ments. Not only was there a decrease of 512 
carloads, but the percentage declined to 44.07. 
But the Coast States of Washington, Oregon, 
Nevada and California actually gained 266 car- 
loads over the previous month, and increased 
their percentage to 28.12. Usually this group 
takes about 25 percent of rail shipments. The 
Maine group dropped, the New York group was 
stationary, and the Michigan group showed a 
decrease. The North Carolina group gained 
four earloads—which may be credited to Louisi- 
ana, where fir shipments jumped from four ecar- 
loads in August to twelve carloads in Septem- 
ber. 


PRESERVATIVES NEED WATER SOLUBILITY 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 3:—That any substance 
to be an effective wood preservative must be 
soluble in water at least to the extent of pro- 
ducing a toxic water solution is the basis of a 
theory now being developed at the Forest Prod- 
uets Laboratory. It would seem reasonable to 
expect that any material which is poisonous 
enough to kill an organism of any kind must 
necessarily be soluble in the body fluids of that 
organism; and the chief body fluid of timber 
destroying fungi and wood borers is water. 
With very poisonous materials this solubility 
need not be great; in fact, 1 part in 1,000,000 
may be sufficient if the material is poisonous 
enough. 





Wood preservatives now in use are of two 
distinct types—inorganic salts, such as zine 
chloride, which are very soluble in water; and 
oils, such as the creosotes, which are generally 
considered to.be insoluble. The solubility of 
creosote is usually considered so slight as to 
be neglected, but experiments indicate that cer- 
tain constituents of creosote are sufficiently sol- 
uble in water to make it poisonous for wood 
destroyers. Creosote oil may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as consisting of two groups of com- 
pounds, one of these being sufficiently soluble in 
water to render it toxic, the other insoluble in 
water and hence not toxic. The non-toxic oils 
act as a reservoir for the toxic oils and feed 
them slowly to the moisture in the wood. 

The difference between oil preservatives and 
inorganic salt preservatives, as far as this 
theory’is concerned, is in their method of re- 
taining the reserve supply of poison. Zine 
chloride has no reserve supply, all the material 
being soluble in the usual amount of moisture 
present in air dry wood. Sodium fluoride may 
have a reserve supply in the form of solid erys- 
tals, if applied in a saturated solution. Creo- 
sote oil may have a considerable reserve supply 
stored in the oil itself, this supply being fed 
to the wood as needed. 





There are lots of poets who write like Riley 
once in a while; but Riley wrote like Riley 
all the while. 





THE USE OF TRUCKS IN BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 1.—Slowly but surely the 
horse is being crowded out by the motor truck in 
the lumber trade, both wholesale and retail, one of 
the most important factors in Dobbin’s elimination 
or emancipation being the greater distance over 
which the retail yards especially attempt to make 
delivery these days. It is not at all unusual for 
a yard to take an order from some builder who 
is erecting houses twelve or fifteen miles out of 
the city. Even twenty miles often figure in the 
yardman’s business, and deliveries are being made 
with a fair measure of regularity from Baltimore 
te Washington and vice versa by truck. These 
long deliveries render the use of horses practically 
prohibitive, since a horse drawn vehicle could 
make only one trip with about 1,000 feet of lum- 
ber, while a truck, carrying a far greater quan- 
tity, will convey easily and without the services 
of a helper four or five big loads. 


The growing use of the truck, which proceeded 
for some time in a decidedly conservative manner, 





Unquestionably the use of motor 
trucks is steadily increasing in the lum- 
ber industry. The accompanying article, 
prepared by the AMERICAN LUMBEBR- 
MAN’S correspondent, tells how trucks 
are being used in Baltimore, Md., and 
some of their exceptional accomplish- 
ments.—EDITOR. 











well be bundled. The lumber is all loaded and 
unloaded by hand, but despite this fact a very 
considerable saving over horse power is figured out. 
This will appear from the fact that the firm now 
numbers among its clients in the lumber trade 
about thirty firms and corporations, a number of 
which employ their own motor equipment to do 
the lighter work, leaving the heaviest and rough- 
est hauling to the contracting firm. 


the vehicle thus equipped went over the sandy or 
marshy ground without a hitch to any point on the 
tract where the lumber might be wanted. 


The firm was also first at Camp Holabird with 
its motor trucks, delivering lumber there for the 
big construction camp laid out east of the city by 
the Government. Vast quantities of lumber were 
delivered and an amount of work done, which, it 
is declared, would have been impossible with the 
use of horses. Perhaps the most spectacular, tho 
by no means the most difficult, piece of work per- 
formed, and upon which the firm prides itself not 
a little, was the removal on a single Sunday from 
one city wharf on Pratt Street to another of not less 
than 100,000 feet of lumber for the Roberts Lum- 
ber Co. ‘The Federal Government had requisitioned 
No. 5 dock on Pratt Street for the use of the War 
Department as a base to ship war supplies abroad, 
and had given orders to clear the dock, previously 
reserved for the lumber trade, of the stock of 
boards upon it. The Roberts company was con- 

















IN AN EMERGENCY THIS FLEET OF MOTOR TRUCKS MOVED 100,000 FEET OF LUMBER IN ONE DAY 


has brought into the field the hauling contractor, 
who is operating on a much wider scale than the 
owner of horse teams ever did. Perhaps the larg- 
est of these contractors is the firm of Henry F. 
Cherigo & Sons, of 911 Eastern Avenue, which 
now Owns and operates not less than fourteen 2-, 
3- and 5-ton Packard trucks, with one held in re- 
serve to take the place of any of the other vehicles 
which may need repairs. And the record of the 
trucks for longevity is very good, for tho the be- 
ginnings of the service run back about thirteen 
years, the first of the trucks to require a thoro 
overhauling has only recently been put in the gar- 
age for complete repairs to the engine. The trucks 
are all of the solid floor type, the work done by 
the firm making the use of the roller undesirable. 
All kinds of stocks are being carried, sometimes 
in lengths of great variety, so that it is not feasi- 
ble to employ the roller system for dumping the 
entire load. Often a single load is made up of a 
great variety of lengths of boards and can not 


And the members of the latter say the motor 
truck has never failed. Henry F. Cherigo & Sons 
were the first to land a load of lumber at Camp 
Meade during the war, when the Government be- 
gan to lay out the big cantonment and when there 
was hardly a trace of roads on the tract. The 
trucks of the firm were the first on the ground 
ahead of anything else, temporary structures be- 
ing put up and the work of laying out highways 
being undertaken later. A member of the firm 
told with much satisfaction of the success achieved 
in putting lumber down at the camp under cir- 
cumstances when other truck owners said it could 
not be done owing to the condition of the roads. 
In fact, rival truckers professed themselves mysti- 
fied concerning how the task was accomplished, 
and a member of the firm last Saturday explained 
the seeming mystery by saying it was all a matter 
of tires. Instead of the regular 40 by 7 tires on 
the rear wheels, Cherigo & Sons put on a 
straight oversize 40 by 14 for a 5-ton truck, and 


fronted by the problem of getting its stocks out 
of the way, and the job was entrusted to Cherigo 
& Sons with entirely satisfactory results. The 
illustration reproduced in connection with this ar- 
ticle shows how the work was done, the view ex- 
hibiting the trucks lined up at Pier 5 ready to 
start with their loads. The stocks were mostly 
edge box and bark strips of all lengths, but de- 
spite this drawback the shifting was successfully 
accomplished within the time specified. 

The firm is often called upon to haul lumber 
from Washington for the Johnson & Wimsatt Co., 
and they state in this connection that they are 
able to handle this business on a basis so eco 
nomical as to make it profitable to the shippers. 

The success which has attended the activities 
of the firm has been pointed to by representatives 
of motor truck builders in conferences with other 
lumber firms as an irrefutable argument in favor 
of installing trucks, and the use of motors is be- 
ing rapidly extended. 
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Happenings in the Association Field 


EXTENDS TRAFFIC SERVICE 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 30.—The transporta- 
tion bureau of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association has developed into one of 
the most important of the organization’s facili- 
ties, and has accomplished results of very val- 
uable character; but with the increase in the 
transportation problems of individual members 
it is felt that the association should extend its 
facilities to enable further codperation among 
the members who desire it. Accordingly at the 
last annual meeting a recommendation from the 
railroad and transportation committee was 
adopted, authorizing the board of trustees to 
provide traffic facilities to handle such prob- 
lems. This was impracticable under the former 
method of operation, especially as it was rec- 
ognized that other railroad and transportation 
problems of a general nature would arise. The 
demand for a more extended individual service 
pertaining to diversion and tracing, securing 
permits and quoting rates requires a modifica- 
tion of the original plan in order to permit 
the distribution of the cost of the additional 
service, at the same time preventing interfer- 
ence with the privileges to which all members 
are entitled. 

After a eareful study of several plans that 
were proposed, it was decided that the general 
service heretofore available to all members would 
be continued without interruption and without 
additional charge. This includes all the traffic 
bulletins, information about embargoes, advice 
and opinions as to transportation matters, in- 
cluding demurrage rules and charges, diversion 
and reconsignment rules, rulings and decisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, ter- 
minal deliveries, also assistance on general rate 
adjustments, lighterage deliveries, car supply 
and any other matters where the transporta- 
tion bureau can be of service generally. 

In addition to this there will be a new spe- 
cial individual service consisting of diverting 
and tracing cars, securing permits and quoting 
rates for which the following schedule of charges 
has been fixed: Diverting or tracing cars or se- 
curing permits, $2; quoting rates, 35 cents per 
rate. 

The schedule of fees for collection still re- 
mains the same as in the past. The committee 
in announcing the new service says that it will 
be a very valuable association feature and rec- 
ommends it to all members. 





DISCUSS WATER SHIPMENTS 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Oct. 30.—At this week’s 
luncheon of Seattle wholesalers the proposed 
water route by way of Panama as an outlet for 
lumber to the Atlantic seaboard was the topic 
of discussion. Among those taking part were 
Walter C. Tiffany, Pacific coast manager of the 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn., who 
talked about the water rates on flour as a paral- 
lel for lumber. H. A. Shook, of the Dawson Co., 
was also present and carried.on the argument 
begun by him. W. A. Shumn, traffic manager 
of the Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association, also 
entered into the discussion. Other speakers 
were Frank J. Taylor, manager of the Lake 
Union Stock Co., Robert J. Wilson, of the Rob- 
ert J. Wilson Lumber Co., C. C. Crow, of the 
J. E. Morris Lumber Co., and S. L. Satterford, 
of Carstens & Earles.. J. F. Drescher related his 
experience prior to the war and stated his con- 
viection that water shipments of lumber would 
be feasible, particularly for points that could 
be reached by lighter along the Atlantic Coast. 

It appeared that Mr. Shook’s line had not 
booked a splinter and was not likely to do so 
under the present rate of $25 a thousand board 
measure. Charles B. Floyd, presiding, sum- 
marized the situation by saying that it was 
merely a mater of wholesalers and shippers get- 
ting their heads together, reporting to the trans- 
portation companies what they wanted and then 
the transportation companies could tell them 
whether or not they could handle lumber at the 
proposed rates. Mr. Crow brought up the point 
that if each wholesaler would make an effort to 


ship one carload by water, the effect on the rail- 
road companies would be salutary. S. L. Johnson, 
of the Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co., 
reminded the wholesalers that the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association would hold a meeting 
in Seattle, Nov. 5, at which time they would 
discuss the new terms of sale. He spoke of the 
attitude of retailers in the East, saying that 
they were determined to have something to say 
about terms, and said that it was an unheard 
of thing that the customer should dictate to 
the manufacturer what the terms of sale should 
be. 

Chairman Floyd appointed Mr. Johnson chair- 
man of a committee, with power to select his 
own committee, to confer with the manufacturers 
on the question of terms during next week’s 
convention. At the suggestion of W. F. McCue, 
of the W. F. MeCue Mercantile Co., this com- 
mittee was entrusted with the duty of determin- 
ing what would be a fair and equitable com- 
mission for eastern commission men. 


~ 





TO ORGANIZE ONTARIO LOCAL 


DUNNVILLE, ONT., Nov. 1—A meeting of re- 
tail lumber dealers of the Niagara Peninsula 
was held here today. K. J. Shirton, of Dunn- 
ville, presided. The object of the meeting was 
to make arrangements for organizing a local 
branch of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association (Ine.). J. B. Reid, of Toronto, 
president of the association; J. B. MacKenzie, 
of Georgetown, and H. Boultbee, secretary On- 
tario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, were 
present to explain the objects of the associa- 
tion. The visiting dealers were entertained by 
Mr. Shirton at the Dunnville Club and at 
luncheon and dinner. Plans were made for 
holding an organization meeting at Niagara 
Falls within the next few weeks. The outlook 
is for a good organization meeting, which will 
probably be followed by a banquet. 





FARM ENGINEERING PUBLICATION 


The American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers has begun publication of ‘‘ Agricul- 
tural Engineering,’’ which gives promise of 
being of considerable interest to lumbermen. 
The magazine is edited at Ames, Iowa, and 
evidently is primarily a magazine for engi- 
neers who deal with or are trained in agricul- 
tural engineering. That is, the character of 
articles in it deal with engineering matters per- 
taining to farming and some are more technical 
than can be assimilated by the average reader. 
On the whole there are a number of helpful 
and valuable articles, among which may be 
listed, ‘‘ Chimney and Fireplace Construction,’’ 
by R. S. Whiting, architectural engineer Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


There is also an excellent article on ‘‘ Gothic 
Roofs for Barns,’’ which, by the way, is writ- 
ten by the manager of the department of farm 
buildings of a prominent mail order house. 


The next annual meeting of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers will be at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Dee. 28 to 30. 
Many topics of more than passing interest to 
retail lumbermen, as well as farmers, will be 
considered. 





LOYAL LEGION TRUSTEES MEET 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 30.—Norman F. Cole- 
man, of Portland, Ore., president of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, presided at 
the semiannual meeting of the board of trustees 
of the Puget Sound district in this city. The 
meeting went on record as favoring Americans 
first in positions in the lumber industry. With 
many mills and logging camps closing down 
because of the market irregularities, the trustees 
recommended that Americans should be pre- 
ferred in positions, particularly married men. 
The meeting thruout was remarkable for reflect- 
ing optimism for the immediate future of the 
lumber industry. 
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Dining-room, Beverly Country Club, Chicago * 


Get the Good Trade 


coming to your yard by handling 
flooring of real merit and uniform 
quality—equal to our 


Oak, Maple,Beech and Birch 


Hardwood Flooring 


With thousands of feet of it in our Chicago 
warehouse, we can make carload or L.C. L. 
shipments the same day order is received. 

Every foot of our flooring is guaranteed for quality 
and milling; you and your customers satisfied. 


All 3g"" Oak Flooring is carefully wrapped in heavy 
paper, free of charge, to prevent damage in transit 
and at the job. 


STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
LUMBER AND FLOORING 


Netra aces” CHICAGO 


3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 


— 








TRADE - MARK 
i was 
RAETZER(URED7 
‘lumber ©. af 


GUM 


WITHOUT STAIN 
STRAIGHT & FLAT 
UNIFORM COLOR 


That is obtainable only in 
our KRAETZER - CURED 


stock. 





The initial cost only a little 
higher. 


The ultimate cost very much 
lower. 


Let us show you the difference. 


The Kraetzer-Cured 


BAND MILLS:— Lumber Co. 


Greenwood, Miss. General Office— 


Moorhead, Miss. GREENWOOD, MISS. 
OUR OQuartered and Plain Red and White 


Oak, Ash, Hickory and Tupelo represents 
maximum quality. There is none “etter. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
" of 





"ttt 





Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. : 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 





The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central ManufacturersMutual - 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio = 





Write for Details 
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The Biggest Card in the Business World 


The rn and care exercised in engraving 
Wiggins plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card users. If 
you admit the value of a 'proper card representation we 
would like to send you a tabof specimens, Ask for it; de- 
tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut edges, ; 
their general excellence and the protection afforded by 
being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 





Engravers 
Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 

1108 ;OTEEL COMPANY. 
So. Wabash Pit TSBUROH.eA 











Inspections and Surveys - 








aaanan *Cnicaco, | 
CHICAGO 
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PLAN 22%. HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building Books with Economy P ans 
of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 
“Representative Cal. Homes”” 51 
Plans—6 to 10 Rooms-$1. “The 
New Colonials’’60 Pians-5 to 12 
Rooms$1.‘*WestCoastBungalows”” 
60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms- $l. 
SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for 
all 3 above books and get book of &0Special Plans, also Garage 
folder FREE. EXTRA—43 “‘Little Bungalows”’ 3 to6 Rooms—S0c. 
Money back if not © -tished. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 360 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 

















OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
g quickest dispatch from + We 


tracts an 
handle all classes Sof cargo and have § t 
dling Export Lumber "Shipments. a ee } 























Nov. 8-10— Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Semiannual. 

Nov. 11—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Lumbermen’s Club, New Orleans, La. 
November meeting. 

Nov. 11—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Merchants’ Hotel, Moberly, Mo. Annual. 

Nov. 11-183—Appalachian Logging Congress, Far- 
ragut Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn. Annual. 

Nov. 13—Southern California Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Clark, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Annual. 

Nov. 17—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Mason, Jacksonville, Fla, Semi- 
annual. 

Nov. 17-18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 
Nov. 18—North Carolina Pine Association, Monti- 
cello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 
Nov. 26—Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Birming- 

ham, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual. 

Dec. 1—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, | Congress Hotel, Chicago. Meeting of 
board of directors. 

Dec. 6—Lumber Exchange of Baltimore, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual. 

Dec. 6-7—Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

Dec. 7-8—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, — Wash- 
ington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

Dec. igs agian Exchange of a. Louis, St. 
Louis, Mo. Annua 

Dec. 28-30—American iaiae of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

Jan. 13-14—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Harrisburg, Ill. Annual. 

Jan. 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 19-20—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, . Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. 

Jan. 25-27—Associated General Contractors of 
America, New Orleans, La. Annual, 

Jan, 25-27—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—Ohio Association of Retail ee 
Neen Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, Utica, N. Y. Annual. 

Jan, 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan, 26-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, San Francisco, Calif. Annual, 

Feb. 8-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annual, 

Feb. 3-4—Michigan Association of Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual 

Feb. 9-11—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
ome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 

Feb, 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Fairmont Hotel, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. Annual. 

Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

March 26-April 2— Own Your Home Exposition, 
Chicago. 








OHIO RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 
XENIA, OHIO, Nov. 1.—Secretary Findley M. 
Torrence, of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, announces that the next annual 
convention of the organization will be held at 
the Deshler Hotel in Columbus on Jan. 26, 27 
and 28, 1921. 





NORTHWESTERN ANNUAL 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 1.—Announce- 
ment has been made by Adolph Pfund, secre- 
tary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, this city, that the thirty-first annual 
convention and building material exhibition of 
the organization will be held here on Jan. 18, 
19 and 20, 1921, with headquarters at the West 
Hotel. 
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SOUTHWESTERNERS CONFER 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 2.—Members of the 
executive committee of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association met Friday at the offices 
of the association to make preliminary ar- 
rangements for the annual convention to be 
held here Jan. 26, 27 and 28. Present at the 
meeting were J. A. Bowman, president; W. S. 
Dickason, J. H. Foresman and B. F. Moore, 
of Kansas City; James Costello, of Liberty, 
Mo., F. C. Bolman, of Leavenworth, Kan.; C. 
F. Lucas, St. Joseph, Mo.; and J. R. Moorehead, 
secretary-manager. Several men of national 


reputation will be invited to address the con- 
vention, including Deuglas Malloch, the lum- 
berman poet, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of 
Chicago. 





NEBRASKA DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 

LINCOLN, NeEs., Nov. 1.—Secretary E. E. 
Hall, of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, this city, announces that the annual 
convention will be held in Omaha, at the Rome 
Hotel on Feb. 9, 10 and 11, 1921. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RETAIL ANNUAL 

JONESBORO, ILL., Nov. 1.—Announcement has 
been made by Frank Hess, secretary-treasurer 
of the Southern Illinois Retail Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, of this city, that the annual meeting 
of the organization will be held in Harrisburg 
on Jan. 13 and 14, 1921. 





ANNUAL OF NEW YORK RETAILERS 


RocuHestTer, N. Y., Nov. 1.—The Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association ef the State of New 
York, announces that its annual convention will 
be held at Utica on Jan. 26, 27 and 28, 1921. 


PREPARE FOR CYPRESS MEETING 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 1.—Secretary 
George E. Watson, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, is completing ar- 
rangements for the association ’s semiannual 
convention to be held week after next in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. The Louisiana cypress contin- 
gent, twenty-five to thirty strong, will as usual 
journey to Jacksonville in a special Pullman, 
leaving New Orleans on the morning of Nov. 
16 and moving to the Florida city via Mont- 
gomery, Ala., over the Louisville & Nashville. 
The prospect is for a large attendance, with the 
Louisiana cypress belt well represented. 








NORTHEAST MISSOURI PROGRAM 

Moser.y, Mo., Nov. 1.—The program for the 
ninth annual convention of the Northeast 
Missouri Lumbermen’s Association, to be held 
here at the Merchants Hotel on Nov. 11, has 
been prepared by Secretary-treasurer Robert 
Kingsbury, and is replete with a number of 
good features. 

The convention will be opened with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor J. T. Cross, fol- 
lowed in response by Pecciienn B. F. Dobyns, 
of Shelbina. J. W. Lewis, western sales man- 
ager of the Atlas Portland Cement Co., of 
Chicago, will make an address on ‘‘Cement.’’ 
Paul E. Kendall, advertising manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., will 
address the members on ‘‘ Advertising in the 
Lumber Industry.’’ An address on ‘‘ Efficient 
Distribution’’ will be made by L. R. Putman, 
directing manager of the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association. 

The afternoon session will be opened with an 
address on ‘‘ Traffic Problems’’ by J. E. John- 
ston, traffic manager of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Kansas City. ‘‘ Making 
’Em Build’’ will be the subject of an address 
by J. C. Dionne, secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas, of Houston. At the con- 
clusion of Mr. Dionne’s address there will be 
a retail dealers’ round table in which all pres- 
ent are invited to participate. The annual ban- 
quet will be held at 8 p. m., President Dobyns 
acting as toastmaster. During the course of 
the banquet J. R. Moorehead, secretary- manager 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’ s Association, 
of Kansas City, will make an address on ‘‘ Now 
What?’’ The banquet will be followed by a 
— of the various committees. 

A special ladies’ program has been prepared 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. J. T. Cross, and 
the ladies will meet with one another in the 
parlors of the Merchants Hotel at 1:20 p. m., 
following which they will visit the various thea- 
ters of the city. An informal reception will 
be held at 9:15 p. m. in the hotel parlors. 
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A Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be held in 
Merrill Hall on the evening preceding the con- 
vention. Thru the courtesy of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., a moving picture film, ‘‘The Story 
of a Stick, 7? will be shown at the Fourth 
Street Theater during the day of the conven- 
tion. 





PLAN FOR BIG SHINGLE CONGRESS 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 30.—Seecretary J. 8. 
Williams, of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is making 
preparations for the fourth annual Red Cedar 
Shingle Congress, which will be held in this 
city Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 7 and 8 at 
the New Washington Hotel. Immediately fol- 
lowing the Congress the fifth annual meeting 
of the trustees of* the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will be 
held, Thursday, Dee. 9. The congress has easily 
become ‘one of the most important events of the 
lumber industry, and it is expected that the 
attendance will exceed that- of any former oc- 
easion of the kind. 

Undoubtedly representative shingle men from 
all parts of the Pacific Northwest, including 
British Columbia, will be in attendance. While 
the program has not yet been announced, it is 
assured that talent of national repute will have 
a leading place in the sessions. In particular, 
an invitation will be extended to Edward T. 
Meredith, secretary of agriculture, to speak on 
the relation of shingle making to the farming 
community. At the windup of the session will 
oecur the annual high jinx of the shingle men, 
which last year was dignified by the high sound- 
ing title, Jazzarimbo. Secretary Williams has 
not yet decided what name he will call this fea- 
ture, but he is prepared to offer a substantial 
prize to the resourceful shingle man who will 
suggest the proper title for the occasion. 
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APPALACHIAN LOGGING. PROGRAM 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Nov. 1.—Secretary T. 
Sunderland, of the Appalachian Logging Con- 
gress, has prepared a very interesting program 
for the annual meeting of the congress to be 
held here Nov. 11, 12 and 13, with headquarters 
at’ the Business Men’s Club Auditorium. The 
program is as follows: 

Thursday, Nov. 11 

10 to 12 a. m.—Registration dt Farragut Hotel. 

1:30 p. m.—Convention Hall. 

Welcome address by Mayor E. W. Neal. 

Welcome address by C. F. Maples, 
Lumbermen’s Club. 

Reply by W. B. Townsend, past president of 
Logging Congress. 

President’s address by W. T. Latham. 

Appointment of committees for special business. 
Secretary’s and treasurer’s report. Minutes of 
preceding meeting. Report of committees. 

Address by George N. De Laney—‘Service Ren- 
dered Members and Benefits To Be Derived by 
Establishing Permanent Offices.” 

7:30 p. m. Convention Hall. 
men—Moving pictures, 
and new machinery etc. 


Friday, Nov. 12 


10 a. m.—Convention Hall. 
Address, W. P. Davis—‘Benefits of Organiza- 


president 


For machinery 
working models, lectures 


tion.’”’ 
Address, L. D. Gasteiger—‘Reforestation.”’ 
Address, M. W. Stark—“How to Prevent Labor 
Turnover.” 
_ Address, O, G. Erickson—‘Motor Trucks in Log- 
ging.” 


Address, F. G. Norcross—‘‘Codperation 
Operators.” , 

Address, FE. A. Gaskill—Subject unassigned. 

2 p. m.— Convention Hall. 

Roundtable discussions. Bring all your troubles 
to this session. 

8 p. m.—Banquet, dining room Farragut Hotel, 
Judge H. B. Lindsay, toastmaster. 


Saturday, Nov. 13 

10 a’ m.—Convention Hall. 

Report of nominating committee. 

Election of officers. Appointment of committees 
for coming year. Next meeting dates and place. 
All unfinished business. 

2 p. m.—(Three miles from the city). Tractor 
demonstration in woods. Cars will be furnished 
by the parties giving the demonstration to take 
all out without any charges. 


Committees have been appointed to look after 
the convention details as follows: 

Executive—C. L. Babcock, chairman; L. C. Grif- 
fith, BE. A. Gaskill, Ee “ Young, M. W. Stark, 
George N. De Laney, C :. pinay L. D. Gasteiger, 


George L. Wood, Grant Lucas, W. Gennett, John 
W. Shea, F. G. ‘Norcross and W. H. Hopkins. 


Nominating—H. F. Holt, chairman; L. D. Gas- 


Among 


teiger, E, A. Gashill, C. L. Babcock and George N. 


De Laney. 


Entertainment—W. C. Champion, chairman ; 
John F. Shea, H. F. Holt, Lewis Doster and E. 
M. Vestal. 


For the employment of permanent secretary and 
treasurer—C. L. Babcock. chairman; George N. 
De Laney, C. 8. Badgett, H. G. Young and E. A. 
Gaskill. 

The Lumbermen’s Club, the Business Men’s 
Club and the Chamber of Commerce of Knox- 
ville are codperating with the congress officials 
to help make this the most successful meeting 
ever held, both from a social and business 
standpoint. 


~ 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ PLANS 

New York, Nov. 1—J. W. McClure, presi- 
dent National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, has called a meeting of the board of 
trustees of this association to be held at 66 
Broadway, Nov. 11, with a meeting of the 
executive committtee on Nov. 10. This is the 
usual fall meeting of the trustees and action 
will be taken on a number of matters of inter- 
est to the members. 

Because of recent economic unsettlement, the 
association has been called upon in a larger 
measure than ever before for direct help in the 
adjustment of many conflicting problems, and 
the bureau of information has, thru its credit 
and legal departments, been of unusual value 
to the members. The work of this department, 
which is one of the association’s chief privi- 
leges, will be fully considered by the trustees. 

The railroad and transportation committee 
has installed an extended traffic service which is 
now available to members and which will supply 
a great need for those requiring special help 
along this line. The trustees will give further 
consideration to this important subject of trans- 
portation in order that members may derive 
the most efficient service from the association. 
The question of interassociation arbitration, 
which was first proposed at the annual meeting 
of the association last March, and in which other 
associations are taking an active interest, will 
be presented by the arbitration committee, 
which has studied this subject earefully. The 
committees on legislation, uniform order blank, 
sales code ete. will submit suggestions covering 
their work. 

The association membership is now well be- 
yond five hundred and F. L. Brown, Chicago, 
general chairman of the membership committee, 
has a campaign for new members well organized 
and some further substantial results are ex- 
pected. The reports indicate that every trustee 
will attend the meeting. 
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NORTHWESTERN HARDWOOD MEET 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 2.—Owing to elec- 
tion day, the regular monthly meeting of the 
Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, to have been held today, has been post- 
poned until Friday and will come in connec- 
tion with the fall meeting of the Northern 
Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association, at 
the Radisson Hotel in this city. 





TO DISCUSS FORESTRY LEGISLATION 


New York, Nov. 3.—The national campaign 
for a forestry policy, backed by the great wood- 
using industries, will be carried to Chicago in 
its most crystallized form, Nov. 10 to 12, when 
the American Paper & Pulp Association will 
hold its fall conference of manufacturers. The 
projected forestry legislation will be taken up 
and means for securing its general adoption 
will be discussed. 

The agreement between the national lumber 
manufacturers, the paper manufacturers and 
the Federal Forest Service, reached at a New 
York conference Oct. 15, was the result of 
action taken by the paper association last spring 
at its New York meeting, and thru its agency 
a forest policy for the nation is at last in sight, 
under conditions which place the great wood- 
using industries and the Federal service on a 
joint platform for future protection of the na- 
tion’s forest areas. 

It is because the forestry policy thus formu- 
lated, with the codperation of the national lum- 
ber manufacturers, is to be discussed at Chi- 
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cago that the paper manufacturers’ convention 
iy to be of particular importance to the lumber 
industry. 

A still further point of contact between the 
paper and lumber industries, however, is in the 
fact that at the Chicago conference a wood- 
lands section is to be formed in the American 
Paper & Pulp Association, to include those in- 
terested in pulpwood-producing timber lands. 
This conference is to be held Nov. 12, and the 
program follows: 

Developments of Interest in Forestry by Manu- 
facturers of Paper—Frank L. Moore, Newton Falls 
Paper Co. 

What the Forest Products Laboratory Can Do 
for the Paper Manufacturers—C. P. Winslow, di- 
rector of the United States Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis. 


Why a Woodlands Section?—A. L. Dawe, Can- 
adian Paper & Pulp Association. 


Costs in Woods Operation—D. A. Crocker, East- 
ern Manufacturing Co., Bangor, Me. 


Future Developments in Pulpwood Operations 
—Ellwood Wilson, Laurentide Co., Montreal, Que. 


From the Forest to the Mill—C. W. Hurtubis, 
Hammermill Paper Co. 


Forest Maps and Surveys—Julian Rothery, In- 
ternational Paper Co. 

During the convention there will be confer- 
ences of various branches of the industry, from 
the waxed paper makers to the paper board 
manufacturers, who will form a new associa- 
tion. 

The convention of the American Paper & 
Pulp Association itself will include discussions 
on the income tax questionnaire, the land tax 
problem, and the great problem of forest con- 
servation. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE MONTHLY 


Norrouk, VA., Nov. 1.—The next meeting of 
the North Carolina Pine Association, to be held 
at Monticello Hotel in Norfolk on Nov. 18, will 
be a joint meeting with the North Carolina 
Pine Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Association, 
and it is urged that all members be present if 
possible. It is expected that the State forest- 
ers of Virginia and North Carolina will be in 
attendance and in brief talks will explain the 
character of the forestry work they are doing 
at present. A member of the box shook asso- 
ciation will address the gathering on ‘‘The 
Future of the Box Business and the Ensuing 
Possibilities of the North Carolina Pine Con- 
sumption.’’ A member of the North Carolina 
Pine Association will make an address on ‘‘ The 
Future of North Carolina Pine.’’ The morn- 
ing session will be the joint meeting and in 
the afternoon the two associations will hold 
separate meetings to discuss matters pertaining 
to their respective organizations. 


ONTARIANS TO HOLD RALLY 


Toronto, OnT., Nov. 1.—The Southwestern 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has arranged to hold a big rally day meeting 
at Chatham on Monday, Nov. 8. A special 
program has been arranged, including inter- 
esting addresses by members of the associa- 
tion. The meeting will take place in the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms, and the Chatham 
lumber dealers will entertain the visitors at 
a chicken dinner in the Hotel Sanita. 











TELLS OF NATIONAL FEDERATION 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 2.— Tames R. Moore- 
head is sending out to membe. f the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association a descrip- 
tion of the meeting of the second annual con- 
ference of the National Federation of Retail 
Lumber Associations held in Chicago, Sept. 27 
and 28. Mr. Moorehead stressed the accom- 
plishments of the federation and goes into 
some detail in describing the meeting, a full re- 
port of which appeared on pages 76 and 77 of 
the Oct. 2 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
In addition the letter sets forth: 

This letter is sent to you thru your association, 
and with its approval, for the purpose of advising 
you that this National Federation of Retail Lum- 
ber Associations is in action all the time in your 
behalf, and by reason of its large number of 
affiliated State and regional associations, covering 
practically the entire country and with a member- 
ship of 11,350, is in a position to serve you in 
every national capacity. The expense of conduct- 
ing the affairs of the federation has been heretofore 
made by an assessment on a pro rata basis of mem- 


bership of all affiliated associations and is there- 
fore paid out of your annual dues to your associa 
tion. The total assessment during the war and up 
to this date has been only 35 cents per member. 
and we have a good balance in the treasury. No 
official of the federation is drawing any compensa- 
tion for services rendered. You are getting the 
benefits of our national efforts along with your 
State association dues. ‘ 

All present at this second conference were 
pleased to note the disposition of the manufac- 
turers and wholesalers to recognize the federation 
as truly representative of retail lumber interests. 
The efforts of the federation will continue to be 
along lines of national scope, and the following 
executive committee was nominated and elected 
to serve until the next conference, all being active 
retailers and representative of the single yard 
owner, the lineyard company and the city lumber- 
man. Bring any question of national importance 
- the federation thru any member of the follow- 
ng: 

Chairman—J. R. Moorehead, 502 Long Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

a vice chairman—H. D. Gould, Middletown, 


Second vice chairman—L. P. Lewin, Bank and 
McLean streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Treasurer—A. C. Johnson, Dubuque, Iowa, care 
Central Lumber & Coal Co. 

Secretary to the committee—George Wilson 
Jones, Manhattan Building, Chicago. 





SALT LAKE CITY HOO-HOO 


Satt LAKE City, Utan, Oct. 30.—Vicegerent 
William Service, this city, reports that one of 
the best concatenations ever held here took place 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building on Oct. 
9. Five kittens were led thru the onion fields 
and forty-eight old cats were present to see 
that they were properly guided. Supreme 
Chaplain Simpkin addressed the concatenation, 
which was followed by a session on the roof. 
Local Hoo-Hoo are making plans to hold an- 
other concatenation before the close of the 
year. 


ATLANTA RETAILERS CONCATENATE 

ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 1.—Thru the efforts of 
Vicegerent H. J. West, of this city, Atlanta 
has been brought under the wire as the first 
large city of the country in the 100 percent class 
for Hoo-Hoo among its retailers. At a con- 
eatenation held Oct. 16 at the Atlanta Athletic 
Club, thirteen kittens were led thru the catnip 
beds. Thirty-five old cats were present to as- 
sist in the concatenation ceremonies. Among 
the visitors in attendance were Secretary-treas- 
urer H. R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, Mo., and 
L. D. May, of Jacksonville, Fla., the latter 
making a special trip by auto and rail from 
Miami, Fla., to attend the concatenation. 
Preparations have been made to hold another 
concatenation Nov. 17 in connection with the 
annual convention of the Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Assocjation and a 
special effort will be put forth to bring the manu- 
facturers’ representatives and wholesalers into 
the 100 percent class. 








~~ 


TO CONCATENATE AT MOBERLY 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Nov. 2.—St. Louis is expected 
to send quite a delegation to the Hoo-Hoo con- 
eatenation to be held in Moberly, Mo., Nov. 10, 
the evening preceding the annual convention of 
the Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. The dinner will be held at 6:09 and the 
concatenation at 9:09. Among those who will 
go from St. Louis are Laurent M. Tully, Snark 
of the Universe, and H. R. Isherwood, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


WHAT MICROSCOPISTS ARE DOING 


The report of the ‘‘Transactions of the 
American Microscopical Society’’ for the quar- 
ter ending July, 1920, is just off the press 
and has been issued from the society’s head- 
quarters at Menasha, Wis. The report, which 
fills nearly one hundred printed pages and 
is illustrated with many pictures, consists 
of two leading articles, one descriptive of 
low forms of life in the waters of Devil’s 
Lake, North Dakota, and the other dealing 
with fish known as mullets. These topics in- 
terest lumbermen only indirectly, but the so- 
ciety’s workers with their microscopes often 
investigate matters of direct interest to wood 
users, and for that reason it is worth while 
to keep track of the work which the mem- 
bers of the society are doing. 
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MEMPHIS CLUB IS ACTIVE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 2.—The big feature 
of the regular semimonthly meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club, held at the Hotel Gayoso, Satur- 
day, Oct. 30, was the address on the ‘‘ Menace 
of Bolshevism in the United States,’’ by Dr. 
John Royal Harris, of the National Reform As- 
sociation. 

An invitation from the Appalachian Logging 
Congress to have a representative at the annual 
of that organization at Knoxville, Tenn., Nov. 
11, 12 and 13, was read. 

A. L. Monteourt, of E. L. Bruce Co., Mem- 
phis and Little Rock, and T. D. Higgins, of the 
Liverpool Hardwood Co., were elected active 
members. 

There were ninety-five members and visitors 
present, representing the largest attendance 
since the fall sessions were resumed. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB TO MEET 


EVANSVILLE, INpD., Nov. 2.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club will be held Tuesday night, Nov. 9, at 
the New Vendome Hotel. William 8. Parting- 
ton, secretary and treasurer of the club, says 
the members will join in a discussion on the 
election and be called upon to explain how it 
happened. 





SAWDUST CLUB ENJOYS GOLF 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 1—The Sawdust 
Club of the Union League held an enjoyable 
outing last week at the beautiful and isolated 
Pine Valley Golf Club, at which twenty-two of 
the twenty-five members were present. They 
assembled at the club on Tuesday evening and 
had dinner and an evening of fellowship, and 
then, after spending the night comfortably in 
the dormitory, fourteen of them played golf the 
next day, returning Wednesday evening. As 
an illustration of the wildness of the place, 
Robert Whitmer was about to make a drive 
from a tee when a rabbit ran across in front 
of him, and was promptly laid low by a blow 
from the doughty hunter’s golf club. 





BALTIMOREANS DISCUSS CONDITIONS 


Ba.timorE, MD., Nov. 1.—The managing 
committee of the Lumber Exchange held its 
monthly meeting at the rooms of the Old Colony 
Club, in the Southern Hotel, this afternoon, 
and devoted most of the time to a discussion of 
general conditions in the lumber trade. Accord- 
ing to the statements made, pronounced dullness 
prevails, with buyers still showing a disposition 
to confine themselves to the barest and most im- 
perative requirements when it comes to placing 
orders. The annual meeting of the exchange will 
take place on Monday evening, Dee. 6, at which 
time officers will be elected and the yearly re- 
ports read. Pembroke M. Womble, the presi- 
dent, occupied the chair this afternoon and L. 
H. Gwaltney, of John H. Zouck, was secretary. 





MEMPHIANS PLAY GOLF 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 2.—Franklin Crager, 
Helena, Ark., who swings his clubs with his 
mighty ‘‘left,’’ captured the championship of 
the Lumbermen’s Golf Association, from a 
field of seventy-five starters, during the second 
annual tournament held over the links of the 
Memphis Country Club Oct. 28, and thus 
brought the emblem of superiority in wielding 
the driver, brassie, mashie, midiron and putter 
back from the North to Dixie. W. J. Foye, 
of Omaha, Neb., who won the championship last 
year, had to content himself with second place 
as runner up. Mr. Crager turned in a score of 
170 for the 36 holes while Mr. Foye was only 
three strokes behind, with a gross card of 173. 

Ike W. Lincoln, Chicago, was third, with a 
score of 175, while L. E. Cornelius, St. Louis, 
who ‘was runner up last year, came fourth with 
177, Mark H. Brown, Memphis, led the entire 
field of Memphians and captured fifth place 





with a card of 180. ‘‘Mark’’ looked like a 
winner when he went out in 41 on the first 
round but he had stage ‘fright or something 
worse on his way back, as he took a 49 to com- 
plete the homeward journey. After that re- 
versal of form he was never a dangerous con- 
tender for the title. 

After play was over and all cards had been 
turned in, the participants gathered around 
the tables in the big dining room of the Mem- 
phis Country Club where there were plenty of 
good things to eat and not a little to drink. 

Before adjournment, the association elected 
the following officers and directors, all from 
Memphis, for the ensuing years: 

President—W. E. Hyde. 

Vice president—Frank Smith. 

Secretary—Jobn M. Pritchard (reélected). 

Governing board—W. C. Bonner, F. T. Dooley, 
Mark H. Brown, George Jones and C. C. Dickinson. 





ARRANGING FOR FALL LUNCHEON 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Nov. 3.—Arrangements for 
the first fall luncheon of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of St. Louis were completed today 
by Laurent M. Tully, chairman of the ex- 
change’s entertainment committee. The meet- 
ing will be held next Wednesday in the Daniel 
Boone room of Hotel Statler at 12:15. The 
speaker will be William McChesney Martin, 
governor of the Eighth Federal Reserve Bank, 
and he will discuss a vital business topic. It 
is the purpose of the exchange to continue 
noonday luncheons, Secretary Pier said. 

Certain changes in the by-laws of the ex- 
change, to be voted on at the annual election 
Dee. 14, will be presented at this meeting. 


LOUISVILLE HARDWOOD CLUB ANNUAL 


LouISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 3.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Louisville Hardwood Club was held 
at the Pendennis Club shortly after 7 o’clock 
last night, following an excellent dinner, and 
during the time that election returns were 
coming in from all sections of the country. 
Naturally interest in the election was so strong 
that business was sidetracked to a point of 
election of officers, and essential matters. 
There were no special discussions of business 
conditions, or outlook, as such matters can 
be and are taken up at weekly meetings, 
whereas everyone was in a hurry to get away 
at the annual meeting. 

Officers elected were: 

President—W. H. Day, of the Wood-Mosaic Co. 
(reélected). 

Vice president—Preston P. Joyes, of W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co. 

Treasurer-—Edward F. Devol, of the Louisville 
Point Lumber Co. 

Secretary—J. S. Thompson, of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association. 

Tom Fullenlove, sales manager of the Naveo 
Hardwood Co., of Louisville, with mills just 
out of Mobile, Ala., was present as a represen- 
tative of that company, which was elected to 
membership in the organization. 

H. J. Gates, of the Louisville Point Lumber 
Co., recommended that all members affiliate 
with the American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, in view of the fine codperation of that 
organization with the hardwood trade. The 
recommendation was not acted on, and was 
carried over to the next meeting. 

President Day will name committees to 
handle entertainment, finance, logs, lumber and 
transportation matters at the next meeting. 

An interesting feature of the election was 
in naming a treasurer. After W. N. Willis 
was nominated and the nomination seconded, 
Mr. Willis placed Mr. Devol’s name in nom- 
ination and a second was secured. Two bal- 
lots resulted in a tie, and President Day 
flipped a coin to decide the tie, resulting in 
Mr. Devol becoming treasurer. 

The treasurer’s report showed a cash bal- 
ance on hand of $781.92, which is the best 
showing the treasury has made in several 
years. 
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35 M ft. 2" No. 1 C & B Hard Maple 
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Send us Your Inquiries 


\_ The Coulter Lumber Company, $724 Reid. 
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PITTSBURGH 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. GO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 
Work, Etc. 

At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks of 

idaho White Pine. 

California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 

Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 

Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 
Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fla. 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 


e e 
White Pine 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
— { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Phones Grant 
1593-1594 


UNION ARCADE BUILOING 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T. F. TOOMEY, 
Sales Manager 








frickesn BOX LUMBER 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., 347 Sliver Bids 








Attention! 


A patron of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is extremely desirous 


of securing six copies of the Jan. 15, 


1910, issue of this paper. As the 
entire issue for that date has been 
exhausted the only opportunity to 
secure them is through subscribers 
who may have kept in their files the 
paper of that date. For-six copies 
of that issue a price of $5 each will 
be paid. If you have a copy of the 
Jan. 15, 1910, issue advise the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to that 
effect and if the demand already has 
not been supplied you will be noti- 
fied to send in the paper and will be 
paid for it in accordance with this 
notice, 























CHARLES A. MARSH, president of Marsh & 
Truman Lumber Co., of Chicago, died at his 
residence, 5639 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago, 
Sunday morning, Oct. 31. Funeral services 
were held on Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 2, at 
the Hyde Park Baptist Church. A large num- 
ber of representative lumbermen of the city 
attended. Pastor Charles Gilkey paid high 
tribute to Mr. Marsh as a citizen, as a factor in 
the industrial life of the city and as an always 
ready helper in the various charitable enter- 
prises of his church and other organizations. 
He spoke of Mr. Marsh’s invaluable work as a 
member of the South Side Improvement Asso- 
ciation and in other branches of community wel- 
fare work. 

Mr. Marsh had long been a prominent factor 
in the lumber business of the city. He was 
63 years old and came to Chicago shortly after 
graduation from Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio, entering the employ of his uncle, 
George Marsh. He was a member of the firm 
of Marsh Bros. & Ranson, and later of Marsh 
& Bingham Co. Since 1911 he had been presi- 
dent of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co. 

He was also prominent in church work and 
was president of the board of trustees of the 


THE LATE CHARLES A. MARSH. 


Chicago Baptist Theological Union. He brought 
to religious organizations the same energy and 
zeal as that which made him a successful busi- 
ness man. He was a prominent and generous 
member of the Hyde Park Baptist Church. In 
social activities he was also prominent and was 
a member of the Union League and Quadrangle 
Clubs and of the South Shore and Flossmore 
Country Clubs. 

Mr. Marsh was the first to bring yellow pine 
and fir timber to this city. 

He leaves a widow and two _ children, A. 
Fletcher Marsh, of Evanston, and Mrs. Samuel 
McClintock, of New York. 


CHARLES R. COOPER, for a number of years 
in the lumber business at Plymouth, Ind., died 
recently at his home there, aged 94. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS ROBBINS, who for 
forty-nine years conducted a retail and whole- 
sale lumber yard at Benton Harbor, Mich., died 
at his home in that city on Oct. 27, aged 72. He 
had retired from active business at the begin- 
ning of the year. A widow, one daughter, two 
granddaughters and a brother survive. 


MRS. MARY PRATT, wife of Charles A. Pratt, 
Kansas City representative of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., died at her home, 2915 The 
Paseo, Oct. 24. The funeral services were held 
Oct. 26. Mrs. Pratt is survived by her husband, 
two sisters and one brother. 


MRS. MATILDA AGNES BURNETT, wife of 
William S. Burnett, timberman with the Merrill 
& Ring Logging Co., Seattle, Wash., died at her 
home in that city on Oct. 23. Besides her hus- 
band she is survived by four sisters living in 
the East. 


E. H. BRONSON, for many years associated 
with the lumber industry in the Ottawa Valley, 
Ontario, died recently at his home in Ottawa 
after a long illness. Mr. Bronson was 75 years 
old and was a native of New York State. His 
father went to Ottawa in 1849, and in 1859 sold 
his lumbering interests on the Hudson and 
moved with his family to that city. He built 
the first sawmill in the Ottawa Valley to supply 





the export trade. E. H. Bronson joined the 
Bronson & Weston Lumber Co. in his early 
youth and acquired an interest in it in 1867. 
On the death of his father in 1889 he succeeded 
him as president of the company. A widow, 
one son and one daughter survive. 


CHARLES R. GUY, president of the A. L. 
Shepherd Lumber Co., of Richmond, Va., died 
at his home in that city on Oct. 17, following 
an illness of nearly a year. He was a native 
of Smithfield, N. C.; but had lived in Richmond 
for many years. Prior to becoming president of 
the Shepherd Lumber Co., he was a member of 
the firm of Ellington & Guy. Mr. Guy was long 
an active member of the Second Baptist Church 
of Richmond and’‘was a leader in church work. 
A widow and one daughter survive. 


WILLIAM S. BLADES, SR., prominently 
identified with the lumber industry of North 
Carolina, died suddenly at his boyhood home in 
Maryland where he had gone on a visit to rela- 
tives. Mr. Blades, with his brother, James B. 
Blades started in the lumber business at New 
Bern, C., many years ago. They established 
what is now the Roper Lumber Co., later be- 
coming interested in other lumber and financial 
projects. A widow, one son and one daughter 
survive. 


GEORGE OGDEN, senior member of the firm 
of George Ogden & Son, of Cape May, N. J., 
died Oct. 26 at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Walter L. Phillips, Lansdowne, Pa., at the age- 
of 84. Mr. Ogden was prominent in the lum- 
ber business for years and his son, Luther C. 
Ogden, active head of the lumber concern at the 
present time and president of the Cape May 
Chamber of Commerce, has carried on the busi- 
ness since his retirement. 


CAPT. JOSEPH HILTON, formerly in the 
lumber business at Savannah, Ga., died on Oct. 
27 at his summer home, Nyack-on-the-Hudson, 
New York. Capt. Hilton, who was an officer in 
the Confederate army, was one of the most 
prominent lumbermen of Georgia for years, hav- 
ing been president of the Hilton-Dodge Lumber 
Co., of Darien, and of the Vale Royal Lumber 
Co. and the Millhaven Lumber Co., both of 
Savannah. He was born in England, comi 
to this country at the age of 11, when his father 
engaged in the lumber business in McIntosh 
county, Georgia. In 1865 Capt. Hilton assumed 
charge of the lumber business of the firm of 
Thomas Hilton & Sons, which his father had@ 
founded. This firm was later succeeded by that 
of Hilton & Foster, and still later by the Hil- 
ton Timber & Lumber Co., the immediate pred- 
ecessor of the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Co. 
widow, one son and three daughters survive. 


CHARLES ROHR, part owner of the Lake 
Washington Shingle Co., Seattle, Wash., was 
instantly killed when a heavy log rolled from 
a truck and crushed him against a bulkhead. 
Mr. Rohr was a sawyer by trade and only re- 
cently secured an interest in the shingle mill. 
—- and one son survive. He was 65 years 
old. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Nov. 2.—By consent of at- 
torneys, Attorney General Arbuckle obtained an 
agreement under which the Eastern Arkansas 
Lumber Co. will pay to the State $3,000 in back 
taxes. The suit was brought under the famous 
Bodcaw decision of the supreme court holding that 
Arkansas corporations are liable for taxes on capi- 
tal stock owned in other states, At the time cause 
of action accrued the company was domiciled at 
Paragould and parts of its capital stock owned in 
Mississippi and Missouri, on which taxes had been 
paid, formed the ground of the suit. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Oct. 30.—A. I. Morgan of 
Puyallup valley began suit against Charles John- 
son for $2,500 damage, charging that contract had 
been entered into with the understanding that logs 
were to be hauled to the Wheeler-Reese Lumber 
Co., and that the latter company refused to allow 
the timber to be unloaded on its premises. The 
defense maintained that the contract hinged on 
the salability of the logs to the Wheeler-Reese 
Lumber Co. and that refusal of the logs by that 
company canceled the contract. 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 2.—The Flora-American 
Plywood Co. (Ltd.}, 165 Broadway, filed volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy, listing liabilities at 
$1,031,799 ; assets, $2,681,316. 


———anenrernweeseeeeeey 


“Tenders for 107,000 houses have been approved 
by the British Ministry of Health, in addition to 
48,000 acres of land as sites,” says a correspondent 
of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. “The 
housing board campaigns are not meeting with the 
success expected, and government assistance will 
probably be necessary for the housing plans of 
many communities.” 
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HARD AND LOW 


This football is no kissing match, 
If you would play it right, 

And victory you never snatch 
By being too polite; 

The ball they kick, the ball you catch, 
And then you have to fight. 


Or, if another gets the ball 
And goalward starts to go, 

A thousand red-eyed rooters call, 
‘‘Now get him, hit him low! ? 
You have to hit them so they fall 

And hit them so they know. 


And it recalls, that football game, 
Another that we play, 

Another game with rules the same 
We scrap at every day, 

It only has another name 
This other sort of fray. 


We call it ‘‘ Life,’’ ‘‘Suecess’’ the goal, 
Our daily job the grid; 

It tries you body, tries you soul, 
The same that football did— 

And you must dodge and pick your hole 
Like when you were a kid. . 


To tackle jobs or tackle men 
In office, mill or yard, 

It is a good old rule again 
To practice afterward; 

And, if you have some trouble, when 
You tackle, tackle hard! 


I’ve seen a little bit of runt 
Who wasn’t much for size, 

Stand right on tiptoe right in front 
And, when the other guys 

Had gathered in a beauty punt, 
Just slam ’em with surprise! 


I’ve seen him floating thru the air, 
His arms extended wide, 

I’ve seen him hit the foeman square 
Before to run he tried, 

An avalanche of mud and hair 
To earth I’ve seen him slide. 


I’ve seen the other fellow drop 
Before he ever ran, 

I’ve seen the other fellow stop 
Before a gain began— 

And in the middle on the top 
I’ve seen the little man. 


When you find trouble closing in 
And opposition know, 

And victory you want to win 
And to your goal to go, 

Just tackle trouble with a grin, 
And tackle hard and low! 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


Fuint, Micu.—In Hughes’ car to Houran’s 
house in Kleinpell’s company, and then thru 
the rain to the Grand Trunk station, but a 
pleasant time was had. Flint is prospering, 
altho the auto industry has slowed up a bit. 
A lot of houses have been built here in the last 
few years, but the local lumbermen assured us 
there would be use for lots more it they were 
to be had. 


Dowaciac, Micn.—Retailer Judd was one of 
the first men we observed in the assemblage 
tonight. ‘‘How’s the lumber business around 
here?’’ we asked him. ‘‘How do you find it 
other places?’’ he asked. And that seems to 
be the state of the lumber market. 


VALPARAISO, IND.—Sorry not to see Charlie 
Foster and Mayor Sisson, but a hundred other 
good men and true told us the glories of Val- 
paraiso—and the beauty of it was that the 
thing they bragged about the ‘most was the 


university. Some towns can’t talk in anything 
but the terms of a payroll, and they think a 
factory is more to be desired than a faculty. 
They both make considerable noise—but the 
faculty enriches the mind while the factory 
merely enriches the pocketbook. In the ulti- 
mate we imagine that Valparaiso university has 
done more to make Valparaiso permanently 
famous than a boiler shop would, and certainly 
richer in the real worth-while riches of life. 


Rock Istanp, Inut.—John Bruso, of Egypt 
(Illinois, not Africa) found himself at Daven- 
port today, and when he heard we were in 
Rock Island he came over. John had been in 
Davenport with the superintendent of schools 
from his town attending an educational con- 
ference—which all goes to show how the retail 
lumbermen of the country take an interest and 
a hand in public affairs. John was already 
thinking and talking about the Southern Ili- 
nois lumbermen’s meeting to be held at Harris- 
burg, Ill., this winter. 


It is less trouble to make good goods than 
it is to make goods good. 


BETWEEN TOWNS 
. Speaking of names, there is Dr. Kilgore, of 
Yorktown, Ind. Then there is also Dr. Take, 
of Valparaiso, Ind. Yes, but what? 

And it’s strange there are no strangely ap- 
propriate names in the lumber business. Ever 
hear of any? 

Of course there is the Standard Novelty Co. 
at Duncannon, Pa. Will someone please ex- 
plain what is a standard novelty? 


Add Celebrated Firms 
Stop, Look & Listen. 


But They Are So Annoying to Wear 


The following warning is posted at Boyne 
City, Mich: 
WARNING TO eee AND OWNERS OF 
TOMOBILES 


Any driver or owner of any automobile found 
parked or running on any of the streets, highways 
or public places in the County of Charlevoix be- 
tween sunset and sunrise without head-lights and 
mang oh will be arrested and dealt with accord- 
g to 
Gro. W. Weaver, Sheriff and Chief of Police. 


A lot of ‘‘encouragement’’ is like wet wood 
on a fire. 


THE CROSS-CUT 


There seems to be philosophy 
In lots of simple things; 

Some lesson good, if understood, 
Each day, each moment, brings. 

For instance, I was thinking why 
A cross-cut does the trick, 

The biggest pine will whip in line 
And land it in the crick. 


It gives and takes—that’s why it makes 
The pine-tree bite the dust; 

Tho strong, it bends; it leads its friends 
And follows when it must. 

It takes, it gives, and so it lives 
And so it does its tasks, 

Asks not its own set way alone 
But yields as well as asks. 


And so if you the same will do— 
Not always want your way, 
In every plan the other man 
Allow his little say, 
You’ll get more done and sooner, son, 
Than if you scrap and fight, 
Insist there’s but one way to 
And only yours is right. 


eut 


You don’t make your reputation in your 
church: you make it in your mill or yard or 
office. You don’t make it up front, but down 
town. 





Oak Flooring 





appeals to build- 
ers who want high 
grade flooring at 
a@ nominal cost. 

Dealers, who have 
sold ‘“*Longlife™ 
Oak Flooring for 
years, tell us it 


. linches 
epeat 
Orders 


“Longlife” Oak 
coring is a 
‘% American 
product, made by 
Americans from 
d Growth 
American Oak. 
Investigate its 
trade-building 
qualities today. 
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Quality First 


Our lumber “hits the bull's 
eye” every time an exacting 
buyer orders a trial car of our 


West Virginia Hardwoods 
and White Pine 


Get in touch with us next time you 
want high quality lumber. 


The Arrow Lumber Co. 








Raleigh, 1 Eastern Sales Office, 
Naturalwell, Va. 


Bourse Bidg., ilade!phia, Pa. e, 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
GRAND PRIZ 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS £%2 2R0P FORGINGS, Daily fac: 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
internationa! Exposition 
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A 1921 
Leader 


for dealers who would 
talk big values to home 


builders is found in our 
neech Flooring 


We make it in 13-16” and %” thicknesses 
and challenge anyone to beat our millwork. 


Can also ship with flooring, Poplar Bevel 
Siding and Poplar and Gum %” Ceiling. 

‘ H Manufacturing Co. 
McMinnville See tue. 











W. E. Small Mfg. Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


7 Circular Sawmills, sawing White 
and Red Oak, Ash, Gum, Elin, Maple, 
Beech, Poplar, Hickory and Tupelo. 


ALL LUMBER CAREFULLY GRADED 











By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. 


The Cost of Growing Timber 


of facts and figures, 


An interesting exposition 


25 cents, postpaid. 
Dearborn St., CHICAGC 








*M. M. Elledge 
Lumber Co. 


We own and operate 5 

sawmills and 3 oaoes 

mills at Corinth, M = ey 
Paden, Miss.; 


ed 
Ala.; Littleville, _ 


Yellow Pine 
2x4’s 
Dimension and Boards 


General Offices 
CORINTH, MISS. 





H. C. BELL 
LUMBER CO., 


Short PI NE 


Corinth, Miss. 


Dimension & 
Boards 10to 16’ 





2x4’s 
Two by Four Specialists 


Short Leaf YELLOW PINE 


ALSO HARDWOODS 


Planing mills and yards McRAE LUMBER 


at Corinth, Basnyine. 
Burnsville and luk 2 
id Corinth, Miss. 


iss.; Siler, Tenn. an 


Cherokee, Ala. 





SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Mis 


x Makes Them SHORT 
4s Hogg-Harris “ 
x 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Sells Them 4’5 








Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
Specialists in Two by Fours 
also 4x4s and 2x6s 


Planting Mills et Corinth, Hazard and ftuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mogr., Corinth, Miss. 








EUROPE OFFERS FORESTRY EXAMPLE 


WasuineTon, D. C., Nov. 1.—A. C. Ringland, 
who was a captain in the famous Tenth En- 
gineers (Forest) in the A. E. F. and shortly 
before the armistice was transferred to the com- 
bat troops and sent to the front, is back in 
the United States after an absence of three 
years. 

Following the armistice, Capt. Ringland spent 
some time in Paris as an attache to the Amer- 
ican peace mission. Afterwards he entered the 
relief organization and during the last eighteen 
months has been doing relief work in the new 
republic of Czecho-Slovakia. He was in charge 
of this work during the last twelve months. 

One of the things which greatly impressed 
Capt. Ringland in Czecho-Slovakia was the sys- 
tem of forest control and supervision. He 
found all the forests clean and exceedingly 
well kept. Private as well as public forests 
are supervised and have been for many years. 

In view of the agitation of the forestry ques- 
tion in this country Capt. Ringland thinks it 
would be a splendid idea to have a joint com- 
mittee of congressmen, lumbermen and for- 
esters visit Europe and study the systems which 
have been in successful operation for many 
years. On this subject he said further: 

It was a revelation to me to see how successfully 
the forests in Europe are managed. If a joint com- 
mittee were appointed to study them I am con- 
vinced much good will result. It would not be wise 
to send a committee of lumbermen and a congres- 
sional committee separately. It would be far better 
to send a joint committee in order that they might 
see the Huropean forests at the same time and 
study the management systems in vogue. 

All European countries have long been at work 
on practical systems of forest management and 
supervision. While the French system is good, those 
of Central Europe impressed me more. They have 
taken hold of the problem in Europe and solved it 
satisfactorily, with a view to perpetuating a sup- 
ply of timber. 

The Scandinavian countries should be visited 
more especially to study the pulpwood situation. 
They, like other European countries, have taken 
hold of the question of forest conservation in a 
practical way that has produced permanent results. 


Capt. Ringland is not what could be called 
an extremist on the question of conservation. 
He is anything but a radical. The practical 
side of what he saw in Europe appeals to him 
most strongly. When he found everything in 
the woods utilized, down to the leaves, he sim- 
ply could not avoid being deeply impressed. 

The captain is spending some time here and 
may return to Prague for a few months before 
settling down to work in this country. Asked 
what he thought of the prospects of Czecho- 
Slovakia in general, he said: 


The people of Czecho-Slovakia are intelligent and 
highly capable. The country possesses numerous 
going industries. The only danger ahead which I 
can now see is a possible political upheaval. Eco- 
nomically both the country and the people are 
sound and conservative. There is no danger what- 
ever of Czecho-Slovakia going Bolshevik. 

In Bohemia there is virtually no illiteracy. In 
Moravia the percentage of illiteracy is low. It is 
rather pronounced in some parts of Slovakia, 
where the Magyars did not have equal educational 
opportunities under the rule of the Hapsburgs. 
This will be remedied under the new republic. 

Czecho-Slovakia is rich in natural resources, 
with many old-established industries. There are 
extensive tracts of valuable timber land, both soft- 
woods and hardwoods. The Teschen coal fields are 
the second richest in Europe and part of them will 
be under the Czecho-Slovak flag. Czecho-Slovakia 
is not economically self-supporting, but this is true 
of most countries. At the same time the new 
republic possesses many resources which insure 
economic soundness and industrial progress in the 
years to come. Hamburg, under the Versailles 
treaty, is made a free port for the Czechs, giving 
them a fine outlet for exports and an equally good 
inlet for imports when conditions in Europe become 
normal. 


Capt. Ringland said that it will be necessary 
to continue relief work in Czecho-Slovakia on 
a reduced scale until after the next harvest. 
Then, unless untoward developments came mean- 








while, the Czechs will be able to take over this 
work altogether. 

Officials of the Hoover relief organization 
speak very highly of Capt. Ringland’s work. 
In Czecho-Slovakia as many as 500,006 persons 
were fed daily. 


SHOWS PROFIT IN WOODLOTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 2.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is circulating an attrac- 
tive bulletin entitled ‘‘Forestry and Farm 
Income,’’ listed as Farmers’ Bulletin 1117. 
The author is W. R. Mattoon, extension spe- 
cialist in forestry. The booklet contains 
thirty-five printed pages, with several illus- 
trations. The subjects treated include why 
farm forestry pays, extent of farm wood- 
lands, value of woodland products, securing 
good forest growth, improving the woods by 
cutting, estimating and selling timber, fire 
protection, grazing and insect damage, using 
timber at home, planting forest trees. Mr. 
Mattoon states that ‘‘the right handling of 
forest trees on the farm will make it more 
prosperous, add to its comforts as a home, 
and enhance its value as an investment.’’ 

He adds that ‘‘the home forest, in many 
sections of the country, will supply the timber 
which the farm needs for buildings, fences, 
fuel, repairs of all kinds, and many other 
uses, and there will often be a surplus which 
can be sold in the form of standing timber, 
saw logs, posts, poles, crossties, pulpwood, 
fuel wood, and blocks or billets for making 
spokes, handles, spools, boxes, barrels and 
excelsior.’? Continuing, he says: 


Trees improve and build up the soil. The leaves, 
small twigs and other litter decompose and form a 
layer of dark-colored vegetable mold, which en- 
riches the soil and stores up soil moisture, 

Even if a farmer sells no timber the woodland 
pays. The firewood, fence posts and material for 
repair and construction on the farm, the time and 
money saved by having them conveniently on hand 
and the protection against extremes of weather 
afforded the crops, farm buildings and stock are 
worth considerably more than the slight trouble 
and expense of raising and caring for the trees. 

The woods need not occupy good farm land that 
will grow other crops. These should, as a rule, be 
located on land too poor to cultivate, such as gul- 
lied or very rocky land, swamps, steep slopes and 
barren soils. Unused corners and small unculti- 
vated spots about the farm are good places for 
rapid-growing, useful trees. The chief economic 
reason for timber growing on the farm is to get a 
profit from those portions which would otherwise 
be unproductive. 

About one-third of all the forest land of the 
United States is on farms. According to the latest 
available figures (1910 census) this means that 
farm woodlands amounted in all to about 190,000,- 
000 acres. In the eastern United States—east of 
the Plains—the total woodlands on farms 
amounted to about 178,000,000 acres. This is 
equivalent, roughly, to the aggregate area of the 
States of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee. If placed 
contiguous it would form a strip 105 miles in 
width reaching from New York to San Francisco. 
Farm woodlands in the eastern United States form 
an area nearly eight times as large as the entire 
forest lands of France, which furnished practi- 
eally all the timber required during the war by the 
armies of France, Great Britain, Belgium and 
the United States. 

Assuming that every farm in the eastern United 
States has some woodland, there is an average of 
about thirty-two acres per farm. The amount of 
woodland on farms varies somewhat, however, in 
the different sections of the country. 

The bulletin is designed to boost the forest 
policy of Col. W. B. Greeley, chief forester, 
and his associates, and makes many interest- 
ing ‘points. Mr. Mattoon states that timber 
raising in the eastern States pays because— 

1—tThere is plenty of cheap land unfit for agri- 
culture. 

2—The abundant rainfall permits rapid tree 
growth. 

8—Transportation facilities by rail and water 
are good. 

4—Numerous large cities furnish an adequate 
market. 
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5—The region is far removed from the After the matter had been presented to the 


supplies of the Pacific Northwest. 


The author does not believe the farm wood- 
lot owner should transact business in the dark. 
He gives ten helps in marketing woodland 
products, as follows: 

1—Get prices for various wood products from as 
many sawmills and other wood-using plants as pos- 
sible. 

2—Before selling consult neighbors who have 
sold timber and benefit from their experience. 

38—Investigate local timber requirements and 
prices. Your products may be worth more locally 
because transportation is saved. 

4—Advertise in papers and otherwise secure out- 
side competition. 

5—Secure bids if practicable both by the lump 
and by log-scale measure. 

6—Be sure that you are selling to responsible 
purchasers. 

7—Get a reliable estimate of the amount and 
value of the material before selling. 

8—Market the higher grades of timber and use 
the cheaper for farm purposes. 

9—Remember that standing timber can wait 
over a period of low prices without rapid de- 
terioration. 

10—Use a written agreement in selling timber, 
especially if cutting is done by purchaser. 


Woodlands on farms in the South are said to 
comprise one-half of all the forested lands. 
There are more than 125,000,000 acres of such 
farm woodlands. In Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, and Oklahoma more 
than 60 percent of all forest land is on farms. 
The present yearly income from farm wood- 
lands in the South is estimated at about $150,- 
000,000. 

From the 53,000,000 acres of farm woodlands 
in the North, Mr. Mattoon states that the in- 
come to farms from timber products is esti- 
mated at $162,000,000 annually. In New Eng- 
land, he states, more than 65 percent of all 
forested land is on farms, while in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois and Iowa from 80 to 100 percent 
is on farms, 


QUESTIONNAIRE AWAITS DECISION 


WasuinetTon, D. C., Nov. 2.—The lumber in- 
dustry will not be required to file data with 
the Federal Trade Commission concerning pro- 
duction, stocks on hand, sales prices and pro- 
duction costs. 

The commission in a formal meeting adopted 
a resolution to discontinue compiling data 
furnished by the coal industry, on the ground 
that the voluntary response was not sufficient 
to make the data really valuable or to give a 
comprehensive picture of conditions in the 
industry. 

In view of this resolution, Dr. Francis 
Walker, chief economist of the commission, 
has advised R. M. Rickey, of the Southern 
Pine Association; G. W. Ward, of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, and L. C. Boyle, 
counsel for the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, that nothing would be 
gained by continuing the work which has been 
going on for weeks looking to an agreement 
upon a questionnaire form to be filled out vol- 
untarily by lumber manufacturers. 

The authority of the commission to require 
monthly reports or any other reports from the 
coal operators is now being tested in the 
courts. The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia some time ago handed down an 
gpinion in which it held the commission pos- 
sesses no such authority under the law. This 
case is now pending in the United States Su- 
preme Oourt. 

In view of the action taken by the commis- 
sion in the coal matter it is fair to assume 
that all activities along this line will be dis- 
continued until a decision in the case pending 
in the highest tribunal. 

When the softwood lumber associations 
were invited to send representatives to dis- 
cuss the proposed monthly questionnaire it 
was understood that the commission did not 
claim power to require the submission of the 
data contemplated by the tentative form. Any 
codperation. by men in the lumber industry 
was to be wholly voluntary. 


several associations a second conference was 
ealled, during which members of the commis- 
sion made it clear to the lumbermen that they 
sought only to do a helpful service for all 
concerned. Then a serious effort was made 
to reach a satisfactory agreement on the form 
of the questionnaire. “Messrs. Riekey and 
Ward were left here as a subcommittee of 
experts to work with Dr. Walker and his as- 
sociates. 
when the commission decided not to take the 
matter any further. 
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CIVIC BUREAU OF NATIONAL CHAMBER 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 2.—John Ihlder, 
managing director of the Philadelphia Housing 
Association, was today chosen to be manager 
of the new civic development department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


This is one of the new departments into whieh 
the activities of the national chamber were re- 
cently divided. Three new departments—for- 
eign commerce, insurance and fabricated pro- 
duction—have been inaugurated and are per- 
forming services for the business men of the 
country. 

Mr. Ihlder, who is a housing specialist and has 
had much experience along general civic lines, is 
taking hold of the new department at a time 
when the housing problem, which comes under 
the activities of his department, is one of the 
most important questions before the country. 
The cessation of building operations during the 
war and the stagnation of building since the 
armistice was signed, have created everywhere 
a shortage of living accommodations. Mr. Ihl- 
der has made a close study of the national hous- 
ing situation and his practical knowledge of 
conditions will be helpful to the chamber of 
ecommerce in its efforts to assist in solving the 
country’s housing problem. 


His work for the improvement of housing 
conditions has taken Mr. Ihlder to every part 
of the United States and Canada. When the 
World War broke out he was in England where 
he had taken a party of sixteen American hous- 
ing workers to study what had been accom- 
plished thru governmental agencies and by 
private initiative in London, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Manchester and other cities and in the 
garden suburbs and villages. 

The national chamber also announced today 
the appointment of A. E. Todd, at present 
director of the Retail Research Association, of 
New York, to be manager of the new depart- 
ment of domestic distribution. This depart- 
ment will make studies in the field that lies be- 
tween production and consumption in the United 
States. The foreign trade department of the 
national chamber, one of the first of the new 
departments to be started, will cover foreign 
trade. 

The department of domestic distribution will 
also work in conjunction with the fabricated 
production department and the department of 
natural resources production. The latter de- 
partment is expected to be established before 
the end of the year. 

A committee consisting of seven to fifteen 
business men of practical experience will be 
organized to work in an advisory capacity with 
the department of domestic distribution. 

The national chamber has established an 
American section of the newly organized Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce now function- 
ing at Paris. L. C. ea formerly assistant 
manager of the research department of the na- 
tional chamber, has been appointed secretary 
of the American section, and will devote his 
exclusive attention to that work. The Ameriean 
section will be the direct representative of the 
International Chamber of Commerce in this 
country. Mr. Zapf has had much experience in 
foreign commerce work. For some time he 
was special assistant to the director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce and 
assisted in organizing the war trade during the 
world war. He also assisted in organizing the 
Tanners’ Council. 

A committee of twenty-five business men will 
be appointed to act in an advisory capacity to 
the American section. 


They had made substantial progress ~ 


HARDWOODS 


[ Complete Assortment ) 
of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 


and Hard Maple 
Birch and Maple Flooring 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.F. Below Lumber Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 
L aad 
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FOR SALE 


Southern Hardwoods 


Oak - Gum - Ash 
Elm - Maple - Cypress 
Hickory - Poplar 


Jerome Hardwoods 


Lumber Company 
JEROME, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Floor- 
ing. Oak, Ash. Cypress and Gum Lumber 


4 














ra Northern 


Hardwoods 


on Stick ready for Immediate 
Shipment: 


lcar 6/4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

1 car 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
(Small percent No. 2 Common) 

lear 5/4” White Basswood Key Stock 

3 cars 4/4 Select Birch 

3 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. Birch 

100,000 ft. 2x6 Sound Heart Maple 

200,000 ft. 2/4” "& wider AL No, 3  eustost 


Get Our Prices Now. 


Foster-Latimer 
\ WISCONSIN Lumber Co. i 
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YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA, 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
= — can you get in the same car anything in 
fa invtand 13:10 ie in. Hardwood ‘Flooring? | The 
Heties f 3-8 in. an 

tamber can be kiln dried worked too if desired. 
Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LULIBER CO. 
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PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS 


Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 
encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOO are ‘‘standard equipment’ in the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘‘Modern Bunga- 
lows’’ contain 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘“‘Modern Homes” is @ 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
practical, suited to any climate; either book postpaid $1 or 
both fo, $1.50. — today; newest and best home ideas in 
erica. Blue of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS oSWANSON CO., INC., Building ~—. 1010 
First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, 0! 


TEXAS HARDWOODS 


Beaumont Quality 
Is Worth ‘Trying Now 


Buyers who pride them- 
selves on quality prod- 
ucts should get in touch 
with us for 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Our service will equal 
your requirements at all 


7 times. 
The Beaumont 8" &: Mooshens: Eres. 
Beaumont gute Co. 


Texas 








OUR 
SPECIALTIES: 
Bridge 
Timbers, 
Cross Ties 
and Piling, 
Car Siding, 
Roofing, 
Decking 














Keith Lumber Co. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 
items of 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


and SOUTHERN 
HARDWCODS 


HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 


Your 
Inquiries 
Solicited. 


All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 











Southern 
Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Magnolia, Beech, 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufacture 
and Uniform Grading 


A.L. BOYNTON 
LUMBER CO. 
Mapofacturers and Wholesalers 
Lufkin a Texas 


Mills at 
White City and San Augustine, 
Tex., and Hornbeck, La, 
Seles Offices at Lufkin, Texas 




















ORDERS SHINGLE RATE ADJUSTMENT 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 1—On June 21, 
1919, the Interstate Commerce Commission en- 
tered an erder authorizing the Director General 
of Railroads and certain carriers to adjust 
charges on shipments of cedar shingles moving 
from points in Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia, situated in the Coast group, to Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and points in Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Missouri and Wisconsin to the 
basis of 65 cents per hundred pounds on ship- 
ments moving from Jan. 15, 1916, to June 24, 
1918, inclusive, and as to which claims were not 
barred on the date of the order; and to a 
basis of 70 cents per hundred pounds on ship- 
ments moving from June 25, 1918, to May 14, 
1919, inclusive. 

On Oct. 13, 1919, a supplemental order was 
issued authorizing like adjustments of charges 
on shipments that moved within the periods 
named to or from points beyond the points 
referred to, in instances in which rates of 72 
or 67 cents were necessarily used as a factor 
in making up a combination rate in the absence 
of a joint thru rate. 

Now, in view of the fact that section 206 (f) 
of the Transportation Act states that the period 
of Federal control shall not be computed as a 
part of the periods of limitation in actions 
against carriers or claims for reparation for 
causes of action arising prior to Federal con- 
trol, the commission has again extended its 
order in this matter to bring numerous addi- 
tional shipments of shingles within the statute 
of limitations. Its latest order reads as fol- 
lows: 

It is ordered, that John Barton Payne, Director 
General of Railroads, as agent, and the carriers re- 
ferred to in the aforesaid order of June 21, 1919, 
be, and they are hereby, authorized to adjust 
charges on shipments of cedar shingles from and 
to the points herein referred to, to basis of 65 
cents per one hundred pounds on shipments mov- 
ing from Jan. 15, 1916, to June 24, 1918, inclusive; 
and to basis of 70 cents per one hundred pounds 
on shipments moving from June 25, 1918, to May 
14, 1919, inclusive, as to shipments which are not 
barred on the date hereof (Oct. 23) after eliminat- 
ing the period of Federal control in computing the 
period of limitation. 

It is further ordered, that carriers availing them- 
selves of the permission herein granted shall file 
with the commission statements definitely and 
clearly describing the shipments upon which re- 
funds have been made and on which undercharges 
have been waived and setting forth the amounts 
of the refunds so made or undercharges waived. 


EXPECT WESTERN RATE ADJUSTMENT 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 29.—On Wednesday, 
Nov. 10, testimony will be taken before a repre- 
sentative of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with the view of establishing a fair and 
reasonable lumber minimum for the future. In 
January, 1920, the commission issued a decision 
condemning the cubical minimum and ordering 
the carriers to establish a minimum satisfac- 
tory to the lumber shippers within ninety days. 
The carriers failed to do so and the case has 
been reopened that a satisfactory minimum 
may be established. At the semiannual meet- 


"ing of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation Aug. 4, a resolution was adopted rec- 
ommending the following minima: 
For cars under 36 feet 6 inches 
For cars 36 feet 6 inches and over 

Exceptions: Actual weight to apply when cars 
are loaded full. Substitution rule to apply. 


Traffic Manager Knott, of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, says that it has 
been intimated that carriers will ask for the 
establishment of the minima proposed by the 
west Coast, which, however, he says is greater 
than the present cubical capacity minima and 
one which, he asserts, can not be loaded even 
with Coast fir. This high minima, he contends, 
is a penalty measure for the pine manufac- 
turers. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 


34,000 Ibs. 





tion has filed an intervention in the complaint 
filed by the Omaha Chamber of Commerce with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission alleging 
that the rates on western pine to Omaha are 
unreasonable and discriminating in comparison 
with rates to St. Paul. The local association 
intervened because it is desirous to obtain the 
same rates to Omaha as exist now to St. Paul. 

In connection with transportation matters 
as relating to the lumber industry it is inter- 
esting to note that Carl Gray, president of the 
Union Pacific while here this week predicted 
that eventually some adjustment would be 
made in cases where the new freight rate seems 
discriminatory against the lumber industry in 
the Pacific Northwest. An adjustment was 
denied after the conference between lumber- 
men and railroad officials at Chicago early this 
month, excepting in the territories east of Chi- 
cago; but from what Mr. Gray said it is the 
intention gradually to work out rates so that 
the Pacific Northwest lumbermen will not suf- 
fer discrimination on the part of the railroad. 
In a statement given out for publication, Mr. 
Gray is quoted as saying: 

I want to say that rate readjustment entirely 
satisfactory to the lumbermen of the Northwest 
will be made. I know that the matter is receiving 
fair consideration and everything will be done to 
relieve the situation in which the lumbermen of the 
Northwest find themselves. 


This is interpreted as meaning that while 
Mr. Gray realizes that the lumbermen of the 
Pacific Northwest are affected by the recent 
freight advance. The advance was granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in re- 
sponse to urgent calls from the transportation 
companies and the carriers do not want to 
step in at once and ask for a reduction. But, 
they expect this will eventually be done should 
the new rates prove more than the industry 
can bear. 


WATER COMPETITIVE RATES 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 1.—In view of the 
filing by the railroads of tariffs proposing the 
cancelation of water competitive rates on lum- 
ber in the Southeastern States, the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association has 
asked its members to express their opinions 
regarding the proposed rates. Members op- 
posed to the new rates are asked to write let- 
ters of protest to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., giving the reasons 
for their objections, and send copies of their 
letters to the association. 

The effect of the proposed rates on certain 
points is set out in the following table prepared 
by W. S. Phippen, traffic manager of the asso- 
ciation: 

Philadelphia New York 
Normal Normal 
Rates Rates 


Pro- Pres. Pro- Pres. 
posed W.-O. posed W.-C. 


ents Cents Cents Cents 
33% 36 41% 40 
386 38%, 44 42% 


40 42% 48 461% 
Macon, Ga. 40 44 45% 49% 49% 


Boston 


Pres. 
W.-C. 
From 


Cc Oents 
Wilmington, 


Charleston, : 


Jacksonville, 
Fla. 37 


TO FACILITATE CANADIAN SHIPMENTS 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 2.—A committee has 
been formed from members of the commission 
on car service of the American Railroad Asso- 
ciation, upon the initiative of the executives 
of lumber-carrying railroads entering Canada, 
to work out a plan whereby shipments of 
hardwood lumber and forest products may be 
sent from the United States into that country 
**eollect,’’? according to announcement made 
today by the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation. 

After J. V. Norman, attorney for the asso- 
ciation, had handled this matter with Mr. Hall, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with- 
out securing relief from the necessity of pre- 
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paying all freight on shipments of forest prod- 
ucts into Canada, S. M. Nickey, president of 
the organization, addressed a letter to the 
executives of the principal roads handling 
lumber and forest products from the United 
States to that country insisting upon the work- 
ing out of some plan for eliminating the pre- 
pay provisions of the carriers now in effect. 
The action of the executives in forming a com- 
mittee to handle this subject is the result. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
association, said, in speaking of this subject 
today: 

‘“Some of the larger shippers of lumber into 
Canada tie up as much as $100,000 a month 
in prepay charges and the contention of the 


association is that relief from the necessity 


of having to prepay all freight to Canadian 
destinations will go a long way toward easing 
the money situation.’’ 


~ 


ROADS MAY ASK FURTHER INCREASES 

WASHJNGTON, D. C., Nov. 2.—Shippers of the 
country are beginning to take active notice of 
reiterated reports that the railroads may ask 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for fur- 
ther increases in freight rates in order to give 
them the 5% or 6 percent net income author- 


ized by Congress in the Transportation Act. 

The latest tonnage figures indicate that the 
carriers’ returns are considerably behind the 
net return contemplated by Congress in order to 
promote transportation efficiency. It is doubt- 
ful, however, that the commission would give 
favorable consideration to a petition for fur- 
ther increases at this time. 


MEXICAN OUTLOOK IMPROVED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 2.—The American 
Chamber of Commerce in Mexico has addressed a 
communication to the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce showing that signs of more 
settled business conditions are developing in the 
southern republic and telling of increasing interest 
in trade between that country and the United 
States. During the last two years more than a 
hundred American houses have begun business in 
Mexico. Besides, numerous American manufactur- 
ers and merchants, as well as chambers of com- 
merce and other associations are said to be making 
inquiry concerning the Mexican credit situation, the 
volume of business, the attitude of American con- 
cerns and other important phases of the general 
trade situation across the Rio Grande. The Ameri- 
can Chamber in Mexico says that banks and com- 
mercial agents report that in every part of Mexico 
business is better than it ever has heen, and that 
Americans in Mexico feel greatly encouraged. 





In- and Outbound Ratio of Freight Rates 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 1—In a formal 
opinion handed down in Investigation & Sus- 
pension Docket No. 1,193—Transit Privileges 
on Rough Forest Produects—the Interstate 
Commerce Commission finds that the carriers 
have justified their proposed restriction of pro- 
portional rates on rough lumber, in earloads, 
interstate between Arkansas points, from 
Arkansas and Louisiana points to Memphis, 
Tenn., and between points in Arkansas, ‘Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, and Oklahoma, interstate, for 
manufacture and reshipment. The order of the 
commission suspending the effective date of the 
proposed restrictions is vacated and set aside 
as of Nov. 26. 


Upon protest of five interested shippers the 
schedules were suspended until Nov. 27. The 
decision was handed down by Division No. 3 of 
the commission—Commissioners Hall, Eastman 
and Ford. It says: 


In the tariffs now in effect the application of 
the inbound proportional rates on the rough lum- 
ber is conditioned upon the outbound tonnage of 
finished articles being not less than specified per- 
centages of the weight of inbound material. As to 
certain articles, including ceiling, flooring, mold- 
ings, and partitions, it is provided that the out- 
bound tonnage shall be not less than 40 percent 
of the weight of inbound “lumber” or “rough lum- 
ber.” In the suspended schedules it is provided 
that the outbound tonnage shall be not less than 
40 percent of the weight of inbound “rough green 
lumber.” If these schedules become effective, un- 
der other provisions of respondents’ tariffs, the 
weight required will be 60 percent of that of in- 
bound dry lumber. The proportional rates are 
lower than the rates applicable when the outbound 
tonnage does not equal the required percentage of 
the inbound material. 


Respondents show that schedules containing 
transit provisions substantially similar to those 
here considered were in effect in 1915 when similar 
provisions relating to Arkansas intrastate traffic 
were before the railroad commission of that State. 
The tariffs naming both interstate rates and Ar- 
kansas intrastate rates required that the outbound 
tonnage should be 60 percent of the inbound ton- 
nage of green or dry lumber. On March 20, 1915, 
the Arkansas commission entered an order which 
provided that— 

When articles shipped into the milling point are 
rough green lumber and the articles shipped out 
are flooring, ceiling, partitions, bevel and drop sid- 
ing, molding, casing, base and jambs, pickets, dry 
boards and dimensions (when surfaced side and 
edge or surfaced four sides to standard sizes) the 
outbound tonnage shall not be less than 40 percent 
of the rough green lumber from which these 
articles are manufactured. 

Respondents’ Arkansas intrastate as well as 
various interstate tariffs were thereafter amended, 
but inadvertently, it was testified, the qualifying 
words “rough green” were omitted, which had the 
effect of requiring an outbound tonnage of only 40 
percent of the inbound tonnage, whether green or 
dry lumber. In 1916 the tariff governing Arkansas 


interstate traffic was amended by adding in con- 
nection with the excepted articles the words 
“rough green,” thereby making applicable to out- 
bound articles manufactured from kiln-dried lum- 
ber the general provision of 60 percent of the in- 
bound tonnage. Subsequently, due to protests by 
shippers that other tariffs were not so restricted, 
respondents eliminated the qualifying words 
“rough green” or “green” in connection with floor- 
ing and molding. Their restoration is proposed in 
one of the tariffs under consideration. 

On various dates between July 20 and Aug. 10, 
1920, the Missouri Pacific, the principal respond- 
ent, effected similar changes in tariffs governing 
like traffic from points on its line in Arkansas and 
Missouri to Cairo, Ill., and on intrastate and in- 
terstate traffic in Missouri and in Louisiana. At 
the time of the hearing an application was also 
pending before the Arkansas commission seeking 
the same change on intrastate traffic in that State. 

Protestants’ witnesses, officials of two of the 
protestants engaged in manufacturing oak flooring, 
molding etc., insist that they can not produce a 
tonnage of oak flooring or molding equaling in 
weight either 40 percent of inbound green lumber 
or 60 percent of inbound dry lumber. They tes- 
tified that 1,000 feet of oak lumber received by 
them weighs 6,000 pounds if rough green and 
3,800 pounds if kiln dried; and that on account of 
waste in manufacture 1,000 feet will not produce 
more than 1,340 pounds of flooring or molding. 
The amount of wastage incident to the manufac- 
ture of these articles is based on protestants’ ex- 
perience of the last year and is said to have been 
greater than that during the preceding year, due 
to use of a lower grade of lumber. 


The question for determination is not whether 
the 40 percent provision is too high, but whether 
respondents are justified in limiting that percent- 
age to inbound rough green lumber, thereby mak- 
ing effective in connection with the excepted 
articles manufactured from kiln-dried lumber the 
60 percent provision applicable thereto prior to 
1915 and now in effect in connection with 
“dressed lumber.” That there is justification for 
a difference in the required outbound tonnage de- 
pendent upon whether the inbound tonnage is 
rough green or dry lumber appears clear from the 
fact that, as testified by protestants, 1,000 feet of 
rough green oak lumber shrinks 2,200 pounds in 
the process of drying. In other words, 3,800 
pounds of kiln-dried lumber will furnish an out- 
bound tonnage equal to that produced by 6,000 
pounds of rough green lumber. It seems appro- 
priate, therefore, that a lower percentage should 
be prescribed where the inbound tonnage is rough 
green lumber than where it consists of kiln-dried 
lumber. If the proposed schedules are permitted 
to become effective, protestants would be required 
to ship out 2,280 pounds of the manufactured 
articles referred to if the inbound tonnage con- 
sisted of 1,000 feet of kiln-dried lumber as against 
1,520 pounds under the present schedules ; whereas 
under both the present and proposed schedules 
2,400 pounds is required if the inbound tonnage 
is rough green lumber. 

We find that the schedules under suspension 
have been justified, and an order vacating the or- 
der of suspension will be entered. 
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Sell This Flooring— 
Swell Your Profits 


You can’t afford to waste time in- 
troducing an unheard of brand of 
Oak Flooring when you can make 
good profits right from the start 
selling 


Acorn Brand 


‘America’s Best Oak Flooring”’ 


It is favorably known everywhere 
to builders and carpenters. There’s 
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with this brand of Oak Flooring. 


Let us send you a trial order. 
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and Veneer Co. 
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R. R. Johnston, Manager. 
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Long and Shortleaf 


Southern Pine 
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Retail Yard in 


High Grade Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Finish 
and other Dressed Stock 
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Write us about your needs 


W. E. Foshee Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 709-11 First National Bk. Bldg. 


4 Wholesalers MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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give usa chance to quote 
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FLOORING CEILING 
SIDING BOARDS 
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We emphasize Quality and Service. 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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The questions pertaining to tree history asked 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in recent issues 
bring to the writer memory of many interest- 
ing things and observations as a life-long lover 
of trees in the great out-of-doors. The very 
first position he secured was as a band filer 
with a lumber company located within a mile 
of the famous ‘‘Boone Tree’’ in Washington 
County, Tennessee. 


The Daniel Boone Bear Tree 


I well remember the first Sunday after ar- 
riving at the mill where we boys gathered for 
the short trip to the historic old beech tree. 
Our native guide led the way over hills and 
down hollows, thru underbrush and thru trees 
until at last we stood before the real object 
of our search. We were much surprised to find 
the site and tree itself in such poor condition 
and unkept. The tree was located on the hill- 
side and seemed to have grown at an angle of 
nearly 45 degrees from the level of land in 
the valley below; at least it seemed about per- 
pendicular with the 45 degree hillside on which 
it grew. With a little start, we found it an 
easy matter to run a great way up its trunk 
and were not surprised that a bear should pick 
it out as an easy climb. On the tree trunk at 
a considerable height from the ground was still 
plainly to be seen in large letters, and partly 
misspelled, this legend ‘‘D. BOONE KILLD 
A BAR ON TREE IN YEAR 1760,’’ or to 
that effect. Also sightseers have in the past 
almost ruined these historic large letters by 
carving their names and dates of their visits all 
over the tree trunk and even to the topmost 
limbs. One person was so bold as to carve his 
letters thru those of Daniel Boone’s, thus de- 
facing the famous carving. While our little 
party followed suit with our initials, it was on 
high limbs easily reached, and our date was 
1902. We noticed, too, that many of the small 
limbs were cut off, and we were told that a 
native of the section made little souvenirs of 
the limbs and sold them in the city nearby. 
We have learned since that the State has taken 
over the tree and its site as of historical in- 
terest and has made a good job of caring for it. 

If the reader will look at Fig. 1 in the ae- 
companying illustration, which from the best 
of my memory is the way the tree looks, it 
will take but little imagination to picture in 
the mind that famous old pioneer’s battle with 
the bear, as related by the carved letters at 
that distant date when that country was a 
complete wilderness and unsettled. 


The Slave Tree 


Another famous tree seen by the writer was 
the so called ‘‘Slave Tree,’’ located in Sulli- 
van County, Tennessee. The tree was of large 
diameter and was located in the front yard of 
an old time log farm or plantation house. 
Before the Civil War between the States the 
owner of this large plantation had numbers of 
negro slaves, many of whom were unruly. This 
large tree was fitted with a chain and ring at 
some distance from the ground, and slaves to 
be whipped were made fast to the tree by the 
master of the plantation. It was said that the 
ghost of one slave beaten to death for a crime 
went into the tree and seemed to groan all 
night long on stormy nights. (No doubt this 
groaning was caused by the action of the wind 
on the tree). At the conclusion of the war 
and at the exact hour of victory and freedom 
for the sluves, the day being clear and cloud- 
less, it is claimed this large, sound, tree trunk 
burst or split up from top to bottom and 
severed the large log chain as well, emitting a 
loud report as tho a cannon had been fired. 
This story, the truth of which is not vouched 
for by the writer, is told by the old folks in 
that section. At least, the tree was still to be 
seen a few years ago with its parted chain 
grown into the bark and only the ends protrud- 
ing. A sketch of its appearance is shown in 
Fig. 2. 

To show how the writer and many others as 
boys were coaxed into taking an interest in 


Something About Trees and Their Qualities | 


[By R. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 





woods and trees by our school teacher, I will 
tell about an educational contest we were in- 
duced to enter. Fig. 3 represents a small 
section of the limb of a tree. This is one inch 
in diameter and six inches long. Both ends 
and the bark of this section were varnished 
brightly which protected the wood, added luster 
to the bark, and showed plainly the annual 
rings or yearly growth of the tree. On one 
side a part of the bark was eut out and thereon 
the name of the wood was written in ink for 
identification purposes. 

The aim of the contest was for each boy and 
girl to collect as many varieties of wood as he 
or she could find and prepare them as stated; 
to promote our knowledge of trees and their 
texture, as well as to take note of their ages 
or growth by the samples, when they had be- 
come one inch in diameter. As we ggathered 
every known kind of wood in our section, we 
were instructed to bore holes near the ends of 
each piece and string them with a wire as il- 
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lustrated. The winner of the contest was the 
boy or girl who procured the greatest number 
of samples of the different kinds of trees, pre- 
~pared and labeled as in Fig. 4. At the con- 
clusion of+the contest, and after our teacher had 
chosen the winner, we were told to take our 
samples home and hang them on the wall for 
future study. And it may be added these col- 
lections were not an ungainly sight, varnished 
and neatly arranged as they were. Some of 
the ends of the pieces were fine and close- 
grained, and others coarse and large, the latter 
indicating a fast growing species. By inspec- 
tion we were enabled to determine just how 
many years it had taken any sample to attain 
the one inch diameter in growth. Fig. 4 
shows how the string of samples appeared. 
It is needless to say that each contestant was 
proud of his collection and obtained considera- 
ble knowledge of trees and their characteristics 
thru this contest, and valued his or her collec- 

tion for years afterward. 
Speaking of the lasting qualities of woods, 
cypress has the reputation for longevity when 
used in places where the ground is damp or 


wet, but other woods have as long a life in 
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dry places if kept well painted and protected 
from the weather. The writer has a black wal- 
nut chest with yellow poplar drawers, which 
has been handed down from several generations 
of the family tree to the writer, and will 
doubtless live out several more. It was sawn 
out of the logs or trees long before any sawmill 
operated by steam or water power existed. It 
has been calculated that it is nearly 150 
years old, and is said to have been hewed out 
and fashioned by hand tools. The dove-tailing 
lock corners show great skill in their fitting 
and are of the type not found in this day; yet, 
from appearances, this chest looks no older than 
possibly 25 years. It is 12 inches deep, 3% 
feet long, and 24 inches wide. 

There are many old shingled roofs which 
have withstood the effects of the weather for 
fifty years, and interior woodwork in old houses 
which saw days under the British flag in this 
country. In fact, anything made of wood, if 
well painted and kept painted and cared for— 
be it a home, a barn, furniture or what not— 
will live as long as the average man or woman, 
and perhaps stretch well into the lives of their 
sons and daughters; so why the ery for things 
of this kind of iron or steel? Wood is cheaper 
to buy, to use, and to build with than are iron 
or steel. Save the ores for machinery and let 
wood fill its. intended use. 


DISCUSSES DRY KILN PROBLEMS 


The Forest Service, Washington, D. C., has 
published bulletin No. 894 with the title: 
‘€Manual of Design and Installation of Forest 
Service Water Spray Dry Kilns,’’ by L. V. 
Teesdale, engineer. This is what is often 
known as the Tiemann kiln, from its inventor, 
H. D. Tiemann. It has been in use several 
years, and the present treatise is what the 
title implies, a manual prepared to inform 
and assist the man who operates the kiln. 
The bulletin of forty-seven pages deals with 
the following topies: Kiln construction ma- 
terial, details of construction, heating instal- 
lation, water supply, condenser coil, control 
instruments, and points to be emphasized in 
specifications. The bulletin is for sale at 10 
cents a copy by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. OC. ; 


FORESTS OF WEST AFRICA 


Beginning between thirty and forty years 
ago with the publication of ‘‘ Forestry in West 
Africa,’’ by Alfred Maloney, reports and 
books have been issued at intervals dealing 
with the timber resources of the region; but 
the summary of all of them has just been 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
City, with the title ‘‘West African Forests 
and Forestry.’’ The author is A. Harold Un- 
win. He not only made use of all publications 
previously issued that dealt with the subject, 
but he spent thirteen years in West Africa 
carrying on investigations to increase his 
knowledge of the subject. During part of that 
time he was a Government officer in charge 
of the forests of Nigeria. He is thus in a 
position to speak from experience and with 
authority. 

His book has more than five hundred pages 
of text and one hundred ten illustrations rep- 
resenting trees and scenes in Africa, in a 
district more than fifteen hundred miles 
long, following the coast and extending inland 
as far as forests go. That is the principal 
forested region of the African continent. Most 
of the commercial African woods in the mar- 
ket grow there, and it is in consideration of 
that fact that the book possess exceptional 
value for persons interested in African woods. 

If the author has missed a single species, 
it must be one of little importance. He has 
listed and described hundreds of them, classi- 
fying them in accordance with their scientific 
names, but likewise giving their local and 
trade names; describing the appearance and 
characteristics of the wood of each tree that 
is important; ard in other ways presenting 
facts of use to those who work with or deal 
in the timber of that region. 


The book combines in a pleasing way gen- 
eral information and technical knowledge, use- 
ful alike to the timber merchant and the 
scientist. It is the most complete treatise yet 
published in regard to the forest resources 
of that vast region, much of which changed 
hands as a result of the recent war. It may 
be expected that timbers from that country 
will shortly make their appearance in mar- 
kets where they were never seen before, and 
a correct description of them, such as Mr. 
Unwin’s book contains, will be valuable and 
convenient. Descriptions include byproducts, 
such as oil, nuts, bark, and fiber, as well as 
wood. The publisher’s price of the book is 
$20 net, a price which may seem rather high; 
but the result of thirteen years of work in 
the African wilderness ought to be worth 
something to the man who wants reliable 
information. 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS DISCUSSED 


The October number of the Journal of Polit- 
ical Economy, published by the Chicago Uni- 
versity in cooperation with the Western Eco- 
nomic Society, has an article by E. G. Nourse, 
‘‘Harmonizing the Interest of Farm Producer 
and Town Consumer;’’ another by William 
Notz, ‘‘International Private Agreements in 
the Form of Cartels, Syndicates, and Other Com- 
binations;’’ and another by W. A. Paton, ‘‘In- 
terest During Construction.’’ 





A VALUABLE TREE OF INDIA 


The bassia tree of India (Basia latifolia) is 
one of the most useful trees of that country. 
The flowers are used as food and in time of 
famine they have saved thousands of lives. 
They may be eaten raw and fresh, or they may 
be dried, kept for future use and cooked. A 
large tree yields three hundred pounds of flow- 
ers a year. Sugar or sirup may be manufac- 
tured from the flowers, and they are likewise 
distilled to produce an intoxicating liquor. 

During the late war alcohol was made from 
the flowers and employed in the manufacture of 
munitions. Pound for pound, the flowers yield 
as much alcohol as potatoes, a ton of flowers 
producing 90 gallons of alcohol. Spirits can 
be manufactured from the bloom, suitable for 
driving motor vehicles, as tests have amply dem- 
onstrated. The flowers can be collected and 
delivered at the factory for $7.30 a ton. The 
tree bears few flowers before it attains an age 
of twenty years. 

The seeds yield an edible oil known as illipe 
butter. Before the war considerable quantities 
were exported to Europe for the manufacture 
of margarine, candles and soap. The tree is 
sometimes known as the Indian butter tree. 


A NEW MAP OF EUROPE 


The boundaries of the European countries, 
two years after the close of the war, are 
still unsettled in many places, but so far 
as possible the various éountries are repre- 
sented on a map just published by the Liter- 
ary Digest, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. The map is finely executed in colors 
and is of size suitable for the wall. It is ac- 
companied by an index containing the names 
of 15,000 places in Europe. A new map of 
Africa, with changes due to the war, is printed 
on a corner of the larger map of Europe. 


THE BRITISH Government has created a com- 
mission, consisting of employers, labor repre- 
sentatives and Government, officials, to survey 
the entire field of industry with a view to ascer- 
taining and recommending means for obtaining 
maximum production in all lines. In consider- 
ing each specific industry four special members 
will be added to the general committee, two se- 
lected by the employers and two by the workers. 
The commission, which is headed by Sir Stephen- 
son Kent, former director general of the muni- 
tions supply service, will give especial attention 
to increasing production in the building trade, 
the housing shortage in Great Britain being 
even more of *. "sehlcm than here, 
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Yellow Pine 


Embracing planing mill products of 
superior workmanship, Timbers of 
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Lumber Export Situation Dull 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 2.—W. H. Withey, of 
the Export Lumber Co., No. 15 William Street, de- 
scribes the export lumber situation with the one 
word, “dead.” Mr. Withey’s firm deals exclu- 
sively in white pine and spruce, and he reports 
a great curtailment in the Canadian output. 
“Many of the Canadian mills will not cut a log 
this winter,” he said. ‘And they are wise. Under 
the present conditions of exchange we can not hope 
for business to improve. I expect a return to 
normal times by the end of another year and then 
we can resume operations. I for one am perfectly 
willing to sit tight for a season.” He continued: 

White pine has withstood the drop in prices, but 
we expect a break in the market and do not intend 
to be caught by it. I was fortunate in having 25,- 
000,000 feet of lumber on hand some months ago 
and was still more fortunate to get rid of it. I do 
not feel like putting out $1,000,000 or more and 
then see the market break, with no hope of recov- 
ery. Only the last week we were offered 5,000,000 
feet of lumber. I have offered this cut by re- 
quest, but I do not expect to sell a stick of it and 
I can not say that I am hopeful of disposing of it. 

Asked about conditions in England, Mr. Withey 
said he understood the lumber business there was 
extremely dull, with more than enough stock on 
hand to meet all demands without resorting to 
imports. 

Mr. Withey’s view of the export outlook is shared 
generally by New York exporters, except that a 
slightly greater demand for hardwoods is reported. 
Shipments in most instances are small and gen- 
erally are carried by ships that picked up lumber 
to fill cargo space. 

One exporter reported a demand for quotations 
from the West Indies, but he said there is little 
hope of a transaction in that direction. Consider- 
ing the difference in exchange, freight rates, com- 
missions etc., by the time pine boards reach the 
Indies the cost would be something like $100 per 
1,000 feet. “The negroes of the Indies,’ he added, 
“can not afford to build their huts and barns and 
fences with American lumber that will cost them 
$100 a thousand feet and nobody knows that bet- 
ter than the American exporter.” 


Export Notes from Seattle 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 30.—News of a reduction 
of $5 to $35 in the lumber rate from the north 
Pacific coast to the River Plate is received as a 
matter of course by Charles BE. Hill, secretary of 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., with 
headquarters in this city. The lower figure has 
been made by the Shipping Board in response to 
the showing by Coast manufacturers, and by the 
decisive fact that a more favorable rate was neces- 
sary in order to encourage shipments. In general, 
the export outlook for lumber is not satisfactory. 
The financial situation everywhere is negative. 
Money is tight all over the world. Australia, 
which normally furnished a good outlet for lum- 
ber, is quiet and will remain in that condition at 
least until after the wheat harvest in December. 
Japan, notwithstanding the enlivening influence of 
silk at this time, is “done for” temporarily. China 
is taking a few ties. There is a moratorium in 
Cuba and Europe is sluggish to the last degree. 
Since both the west and the east coasts of South 
America are taking some fir, the movement of lum- 
ber into that continent tends to relieve a situation 
that otherwise would be wholly without feature. 

A discussion of foreign trade in general was 
given here last week by Henry F. Grady, trade 
commissioner of the Federal Department of Com- 
merce, before a special meeting of the foreign trade 
bureau of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. He 
analyzed conditions in Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Germany, showing that those countries were 
temporarily meeting with deficits thru a policy of 
inflation. He mentioned Scandinavia, Finland, 
Holland and Spain as being sound in finance but 
depressed. “Credits have been frozen,” he said, 
“and banks can not finance trade when conditions 
become adverse to the extent that credits can not 
be insured. So it happens that American trade is 
turning to Australia, New Zealand, the Far East, 
South America and South Africa for new markets 
to absorb the surplus production which Europe is 
not in a position to take. This tendency will give 
a definite stimulus to the cities of the Pacific slope, 
where the immediate problem is to establish means 
of financing such trade thru acquiring the fullest 
possible knowledge of trade conditions in those 
countries, while awaiting a renascence of industry 
in Europe on which to base a revival of trade in 
time to the figures of prewar years.” 

The steamship Hastern Belle is due to arrive 
today to load lumber on Puget Sound for Cuba, 
under charter to the American Export Lumber Co. 





The rate ts said to be $25 per thousand feet. The 
Forest King next week will load 1,500,000 feet of 
lumber in Seattle and Tacoma, and the Redwood 
will load 1,200,000 feet on Grays Harbor about 
Nov. 15. Both vessels are under charter to W. R. 
Grace & Co. and are destined for the west coast of 
South America. The steamship Clauseus will load 
2,000,000 feet of ties on the Columbia River and 
come to Seattle to complete a lumber cargo of 
4,500,000 feet for the United Kingdom. The steam- 
ship Chincha will load 2,000,000 feet of ties on 
Grays Harbor and will complete cargo in Van- 
couver, B. C., and Seattle, destined for the United 
Kingdom. 


Shipments from Pensacola 


PENSACOLA, FuLa., Nov. 2.—Clearances at the 
custom house were as follows : 

Barge Avio, by Quina Export Co., for Havana, 
with 406,849 superficial feet of scantling and lum- 
ber; barge Peter, by the Piaggio Export Co., for 
Matanzas, with 457,000 superficial feet of resawn 
lumber; British steamship Ariadne Irene, by 
George W. Howe & Co., with 33,375 superficial feet 
of lumber for London, with 20,541 superficial feet 
of lumber for Liverpool, with 10,250 oak staves for 
Liverpool by Columbia Naval Stores Co., with 6,925 
easks of turpentine for London; British steamer 
Ariadne, for Liverpool, with 14,000 barrels of 
rosin. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 30.—The month of 
October has not made a big showing and the year 
has been a poor one for volume of export busi- 
ness. Freights have declined and are weaker in 
some directions. Prevailing rates are about as fol- 
lows: Sydney, $30; Melbourne, $32.50; Japan, 
$17.50; Callao, $30; United Kingdom, $50 for 
lumber and $40 for ties. New orders are scarce, 
but considerable shipments of fir are being made 
on old orders. Financial conditions are unsatis- 
factory in Japan, and in Cuba, where there is a 
moratorium. Australia has no longer any credit 
balance in London to draw against and wlil not 
have until they begin to export new wheat. Har- 
vest commences in December and the outward 
movement should begin in January. The Argen- 
tine Republic has no credit balances in New York, 
where their credits have been carried since 1914, 
and to make matters worse, its Government has 
put an embargo on wheat, sugar and flour, the 
three staple articles of export. So Argentina’s 
paying ability has been decreased. 

The Redwood Export Co., of this city, reports 
very little export demand for redwood lumber at 
present, but some inquiries for redwood ties for 
the west coast of South America. However, there 
are orders ahead for 6,000,000 feet of lumber for 
shipment during the first quarter of next year. 


Review of Ocean Freight Market 


Steamer market conditions were unchanged dur- 
ing the last week, altho a slightly increased busi- 
ness was reported in chartering, say Lunham & 
Moore, New York ocean freight brokers, in their 
bulletin for Oct. 30. There is a steady moderate 
inquiry for coal carriers to European and South 
American ports for prompt delivery, and a few 
grain orders for Gulf and Atlantic loading to Euro- 
pean destinations. Tonnage continues to offer 
steadily, but charterers are demanding further 
rate concessions, and chartering in consequence is 
restricted to some extent, 

The sailing vessel market continues quiet and 
nothing of more than ordinary interest has devel- 
oped. There is a limited number of coal and lum- 
ber freights, West Indies and South America offer- 
ing an occasional transatlantic order, but very lit- 
tle inquiry prevails in the coastwise or in any other 
of the foreign trades. Rates are fairly steady, 
with the offering of: tonnage about equal to current 
demand. 


Shipping Notes from Orange 


ORANGE, Tex., Nov. 1.—The following vessels 
cleared from this port during October: Lake Ormoc 
to Tampico, Mexico, with lumber and general cargo ; 
Lake Gera, same; Doane to Trinidad with 500,000 
feet of special dimension heart lumber; Roseway to 
Tampico with Lumber; Smith to Havana with 
1,000,000 feet lumber; Oricket to Tampico with 
1,110,000 feet lumber; Allenby to Rotterdam and 
Southampton with 2,300,000 feet sawn timbers and 
a general cargo. Phrygia will clear Tuesday with 
2,500,000 feet sawn timber for United Kingdom 
delivery. 
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Representative Lumbermen Express Their Views 


On the Outlook and the Policy of the Industry 


(Concluded from Page 67) 


The election is over and the American peo- 
ple have decided overwhelmingly, for normalcy. 
The people believe that the general prosperity 
and happiness of the country depend on pros- 
perity of business and not on ‘‘isms.’’ The 
record of the party and the men whose privi- 
lege and duty it will be to manage the govern- 
ment of the country for the next four years 
justify general confidence, and business has no 
reason to hesitate and generally will revive. 
The need of houses is appalling. The building 
industry naturally will be first to benefit. 
Prices of lumber have come down where further 
reduction would spell ruin to the lumber and 
building industry. A word to the wise is suffi- 
cient: ‘‘Buy your stocks early, you will surely 
need lumber soon.’’—JOHN Saari, Saari-Tully 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 


Election results insure codperation by differ- 
ent branches of government with unity of pur- 
pose in corrective legislation and I believe this 
will reflect favorably on business, restoring con- 
fidence and cause gradual resumption of lumber 
purchasing, improving toward spring. Lumber 
consumers should anticipate requirements, cov- 
ering well in advance. The recent closing of 
many mills will result in broken stocks, which 
can not be replenished until new stock becomes 
dry, after resumption of operations. Prices are 
near cost of replacement. Improved money and 
labor conditions will soon be felt in resumed 
building activities. We think conditions be- 
hoove lumber producers to look to their stocks 
for spring delivery—J. W. Daruine, Darling 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I firmly believe the result of the election will 
be to do much to stabilize general business. 
Banks must for some months to come take care 
of crops and commodities, which means a de- 
lay to building until late in the spring. Easier 
money rates should then prevail, which with 
declines in prices will cause a revival of build- 
ing. Lumber, however, is a part of the build- 
ing trade and must await with patience the 
actions and development in affiliated lines and 
also costs of labor—JuLius SEIDEL, Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Now that the American people have selected 


their President it is time political matters should : 


be relegated to the back page of newspapers 
and items interesting the business world in the 
advancement of our country should be given the 
front page prominence they deserve. The re- 
sult of the election, it seems to me, brought this 
conclusion, that no man nor set of men riding 
the wave of popularity or power today is vested 
with any superior rights and has no right to 
assert such authority in any measure to thwart 
the will of the American people. There is no 
reason for pessimism today. An analysis of 
business today shows lumber will be a large 
factor in all kinds of building next year, while 
foreign countries need our product. In my 
judgment the lumberman occupies a position of 
responsibility. Possibly it can be summed up in 
this: He should be 100 percent patriotic, play 
the game squarely and fairly with the cards 
face up on the table, fight for his rights and for 
a reasonable return on his investment and at the 
same time render some service to his country.— 
F, H. Farwewi, Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
Orange, Tex. 


Mills in this territory are largely idle. Local 
yards are doing a fair business. Farmers are 
realizing on their large corn crop and spending 
quite freely for building construction and re- 
pairs under the conviction that lumber prices 
are as low as they can expect. The log crop is 
short because money has been tigat and lately 
* rains have set in to prevent further logging. 
Mills have probably an average of 60 days’ cut- 
ting in sight and practically no reserve stock of 
lumber. Looks as if demand in this section 
will absogb most of low grade cypress pro- 


duced, leaving only high grades to offer on the 
open market.—HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON LumM- 
BER Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


The time to buy lumber to fill up the holes in 
our yards is at the present. Would not advise 
buying for speculation but think the bottom 
of the market has been reached and trade in 
house construction from this time on will be 
better. This is my democratic opinion.—WIL- 
LIAM RyAN, The Toledo Lumber & Millwork 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


The results of election have brought confi- 
dence in the future. A general levelling of all 
commodities on a sound basis will result first, 
after which all business will go forward on a 
uniform, substantial basis. This may take 
some time and the lumber industry should 
govern itself along these lines—F. W. REIm- 
ERS, Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, La. 


The Harding election assures every American 
that we are thru with theories and back again 
with our feet on the ground. We are going to 
get back to work and take the Government out 
of business and put business in Government. 
We are going to build slowly and wisely under 
Republican administration to a prosperity such 
as this country has never known. Can see noth- 
ing but good business for the lumber industry. 
Buying on a satisfactory scale will soon begin 
and I believe will continue steadily for many 
years. We face one danger—a runaway mar- 
ket—such as we had this spring and summer. 
Prices must be kept down and speculation by 
the trade prevented. Let all branches of the 
lumber industry try real codperation, and the 
results obtained I know will mean prosperity 
for all—Joun E. Lioyp, Wm. M. Lloyd Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The election being settled, we believe business 
should begin to improve at once. Flooring lum- 
ber prices have already taken their adjustment 
and we believe manufacturers and dealers will 
begin to buy. If there is anything like a nor- 
mal demand from the dealers and manufactur- 
ers using lumber the market will become quite 
steady and possibly improve. The shortage of 
houses and the prices on lumber should certainly 
induce people to build as prices are now as low 
as they can possibly be under present conditions. 
—NASHVILLE HarDwoop FLoorine Co. 


We believe that the feeling of uncertainty in- 
cident to a national election will now be re- 
placed by one of confidence, and business will 
go ahead as the buying public realizes that the 
important commodities, especially lumber, are 
at their lowest prices, and it is the time to buy. 
Top lumber is today selling for much less than 
the cost of production and it is the time to buy. 
With curtailed production and stocks in the 
South very little below normal and retailers’ 
stocks badly broken, the lumber market will be 
much firmer. We find it more active now and 
are only making quotations for immediate ac- 
ceptance and will not sell ahead.—C. E. Kiums, 
Finkbine Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss. 


With the election over there will be a dis- 
tinctly more optimistic and settled feeling in 
every line of business. The stagnation which 
always precedes a national election is behind 
us. Business will stabilize and adjust itself 
steadily on a high level. With our foreign 
policy definitely established it will tend to open 
further the markets of the world for American 
products. An impetus will be given to build- 
ing and with the resumption of business gen- 
erally thruout the country the lumber business 
will then enter upon an era of marked pros- 
perity——CHaRLES W. FisH, president Charles 
W. Fish Lumber Co., Elcho, Wis. 


Removal of suspense will prove wholesome. 
But. regardless of election results the building 
program must assume large proportions. Ob- 
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serving dealers have already awakened to the 
importance of immediate action. Shortage of 
material and delayed shipments will prove the 
greatest disappointment thruout next year to 
dealers adopting a further waiting policy. Our 
salesmen are using ironclad minimum prices as 
cost level has been reached. We anticipate an 
upward market tendency, nearly equalizing ‘Te- 
cent decline, but void of any inflation. Stabil- 
ity will soon characterize lumber market. Gost 
of production will be affected only by reduction 
in supplies and additional efficiency, and very 
slight, if any, thru wage reduction.—A. TRIESCH- 
MANN, Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark. 


While the sweeping Republican victory will 
inspire confidence, I do not look for immediate 
revival of business. Election results have been 
anticipated for some time. The low prices of 
farm products, high wages and the money situa- 
tion will have a serious effect upon country and 
town building. Even tho building material costs 
have been greatly reduced, wages must meet the 
level before any great revival of building may 
be expected. Wages can not be reduced mate- 
rially before a great reduction of rents and the 
necessaries of life. I look for conditions to im- 
prove gradually and we may expect a fairly 
prosperous year.—CHARLES WEBSTER, Carpenter 
Webster Lumber Co., Waucoma, Iowa. 


Business will revive now that the election is 
over and building will begin just as rapidly as 
banks loosen up on eredits. Banks will do this 
as rapidly as permitted by the Federal Reserve 
Banks. As to the outlook, we never saw it 
brighter, altho we believe Congress should amend 
laws so as to encourage those with means to 
loan money to others desiring to erect homes 
and apartments. Numerous distant buyers are 
visiting mills in this vicinity now. We believe 
in retrenchment by the mills until such time as 
business justifies increased production.—W. B. 
HARBESON LuMBER Co., DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 


With the present low level of lumber prices, 
less I believe than production costs, the ac- 
knowledged need for homes and general im- 
provements thruout the entire country; with a 
large amount of the necessary liquidating and 
readjustment already accomplished and without 
serious results; I believe, with fair retail prices, 
the lumber industry is in shape to move for- 
ward and that soon reasonable advances will be 
recorded to bring prices at least up to a fair 
margin of profit to the mills efficiently and eco- 
nomically operated. The aid of credit is essen- 
tial to reach the desired goal and should be en- 
couraged by our willingness to work for effi- 
ciency and lower costs in business and to ac- 
cept reasonable margins of profit—W. F. Mc- 
Cur, W. F. McCue Mercantile Co., Seattle, Wash. 


In 1914 there were over 500,000,000 and less 
than 600,000,000 square feet of buildings 
erected in the United States; in 1918 about 
140,000,000 square feet; in 1919 about 475,- 
000,000 square feet and in 1920 up until the 
latter part there was more building done in 
the United States than ever before in the his- 
tory of the country. Taking a general average 


will come to this country that it has ever known 
and even beyond the fondest dreams. The 
election over is one more obstacle removed, but 
I hardly think that vigorous activities will 
start before the middle of January, 1921, per- 
haps about Feb. 1. I can not speak for the 
policy of the lumber industry in general but 
for ourselves we are content to let our timber 
stand rather than to cut it up into lumber and 
sell it at or below cost. The business of this 
country is in the hands of banks and the burn- 
ing question is when will we have a stabilized 
money market. I believe cheaper money rates 
are in sight and all should feel encouraged.— 
C. H. SHerriuy, Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Merryville, La. 


My opinion regarding business as result of the 
election is that we shall see a gradual improve- 
ment in demand for lumber. I also think the 
shrewd buyer has lost his best opportunity by 
waiting until after election to buy. Stocks on 
hand, cost of stumpage and manufacturing costs 
do not warrant slashing of prices. Sap gum has 
already reached a price not profitable to the 
manufacturer. I do not recommend further cur- 
tailment in manufacturing because as soon as 
business gets started, we will not have sufficient 
stock dry to supply the demands.—G. H. Evans, 
G. H. Evans Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Beginning very soon business ought to show 
some improvement. Capital, fearful of a politi- 
cal repetition of the last four years of wasteful- 
ness, has awaited with serious anxiety the glad 
news of a Republican victory before going ahead. 
Confidence in the future will now be restored. 
Building will go ahead in large volume if ma- 
terial prices and labor are reduced sufficient to 
make building an investment instead of a lia- 
bility, as in the last few years. Retailers should 
immediately reduce prices to conform with the 
present market, forget the consequent loss and 
start out anew; advertising lower prices will 
help start building too—WiLt A. Cavin, Will 
A. Cavin Lumber Co., Sturgis, Mich. 


The mere fact that another man, altho great, 
has been elected President does not in my mind 
change economic conditions. We have been 
sailing around in the air for three years paying 
no attention to where we would land and un- 
less some of us are willing to do without some 
of the things we do not need the landing may 
yet be disastrous. We must have more produc- 
tion, lavor must become more efficient, the manu- 
facturer must reduce costs and the merchant 
sell on closer margin. In other words we have 
all got to back up. No great undertaking will 
be started until money can be had at a lower 
rate. With the crop moved and banks relieved 
interest rates should decline. Then and not un- 
til then will we be on a sound economic basis and 
when we are I see no reason why business should 
not improve. The housing situation being far 
behind the building demand should be among 
the first to see improvement.—E. A. Frost, 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., Shreveport, La. 


Answering your call for an expression of opin- 
ion as to the effect of the election upon the 


for the last several years prior to the war, th@jgslumber business, it would seem to me that the 


shortage is placed at a billion, and about 100,- 


most practical way to approach the matter would 


000,000 square feet of this shortage will be*~~be to place on one side of the scale the unfavora- 
met sooner or later and it occurs to me that=+ble and discouraging facts which confront us 
when the public is assured of a stabilized money, and to place on the other side of the scale the 
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Collections by Retail-Lumber Dealers 4. *<«ies 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American. Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
Tepay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman. Publisher 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 


market as well as a stabilized commodity mar- 


ket, ‘building activities will be resumed on an_” 
intense scale until the shortage is met, which” 


is variously estimated to take eight to ten 
years—figuring on the demand caused by the 
increase in population added to the present 
shortage. I don’t see how building can be 
caught up with under ten years. As new build- 
ings are erected they must have furnishings 
of all kinds, which is bound to increase the de- 
mand for furniture and the usual requirements 
to meet the demand caused by the establishment 
of homes and business, and more or less lum- 
ber is required to meet this demand. Supply 
and demand regulate all prices, therefore if 
the money powers can see it is to the interest of 
the country at large to establish a reasonable 
rate of interest that can be relied on for a 
period of years the greatest era of prosperity 


,.most promising things for the future, and then 


to form our own conclusions as to which side 
holds the balance. 

Unquestionably there, are some discouraging 
and unpleasant facts which confront us. We 
would like to be all optimism, but optimism un- 
less based on the truth does more harm than 
good. We must realize.that the greatest war in 
the world’s history has just come to an end. 
Experience has taught us that the great destruc- 
tion which has just taken place must bring with 
it some economic suffering. 

The election itself and of itself does not cor- 
rect existing conditions. It is quite possible that 
we will be better off now that we can forget 
about politics, and it is also possible that the re- 
sult of the election is pleasing to the financial 
and business leaders of the country, but build- 
ing will not revive simply as a result of the 
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election. Speaking for my own city—and what 
is true there I believe to be true in practically 
all of the leading commercial centers of the 
nation—the building of homes is in a very stag- 
nant condition due to two principal reasons: 

First—85 to 9U percent of all homes are 
financed thru the savings and loan institutions, 
but these institutions today have but a small 
amount of surplus funds for use in home build- 
ing. These funds largely come from deposits 
made by the laboring class and as a result of 
good wages. As labor is being laid off and 
wages to some extent decrease, one can not ex- 
pect a healthy growth in the deposits of the sav- 
ings and loan companies. Therefore, we must 
look toward some other source for financial re- 
lief to begin building operations. 

The second reason for the stagnancy of home 
building is that the great mass of the people 
realize, and wisely too, that there is to be ex- 
pected a decline in the prices of all building 
materials, and to some degree in labor, and that 
it is wise judgment on their part to postpone 
building operations until they feel values have 
reached their lowest level. 

This convinces us that the time for a healthy 
revival in the building industry will be at that 
moment when we have accomplished the re- 
adjustment necessary. There are many favor- 
able elements which have promise for better 
conditions in the near future. In the first place, 
the nation has enjoyed a huge food crop as well 


as a large cotton and wool outlook, and this 
precludes any excessive business depression. 

The policy of the lumber industry today should 
be the same as is required of every trade and 
every craft at this critical time. There is such 
a thing as a fair standard of wages and a fair 
standard of prices for commodities. When we 
readjust our values to fit the proper standards, 
then the decks are going to be cleared for action 
and business will return to a healthy and pros- 
perous state. Again speaking for my own com- 
munity, I can conscientiously say that lumber 
has led very other type of business in hasty re- 
adjustment, The retail dealers of Cleveland 
have, almost at one sweep, reduced their prices 
$15 to $90 a thousand feet. When brick, build- 
ers’ supplies and other building materials will 
do likewise and when labor will do its share, 
then we can look for prosperity and plenty.— 
ArcH C, KLuMPH, Cuyahoga Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





AccorDInG to figures compiled from records 
of the American Bureau of Shipping, Lloyds’ 
Register and the United States Shipping Board 
there were under construction in the United 
States on Sept. 1, for private account, 383 mer- 
chant vessels of 1,438,498 gross tons, as against 
166 vessels of 1,049,750 gross tons for the Ship- 
ping Board. Thus the total merchant ship build- 
ing program on that date was 549 vessels, ag- 
gregating 2,488,248 gross tons. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Nov. 1.—Owing to the election tomorrow the 
regular meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cin- 
cinnati, scheduled for tonight was postponed. The 
meeting will be held next Monday night. 

A delegation of Cincinnati lumbermen was pres- 
ent at the hearing held at the Hotel Sinton here 
on Friday by the board of United States army 
engineers investigating the proposed routes for a 
barge canal from the Ohio River to Lake Erie. 
The case of route No. 4, from Cincinnati to Toledo, 
with a branch from Defiance, Ohio, to Lake Michi- 
gan, was presented by representatives of numerous 
Cincinnati organizations and from cities along the 
route of the canal. A strong brief from the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce favoring route No. 4 
was received by the board. 

In connection with the renewed interest in river 
trade, the Cincinnati & Louisville Packet Co. has 
arranged to inaugufate steamer service from Cin- 
cinnati to New Orleans, the first boat being 
scheduled to leave on Nov. 12. The trip down the 
river will be made within a week and the trip 
back in a day or two more. Business men of Cin- 
cinnati, in conjunction with other communities 
along the Ohio and Mississippi, are planning to 
throw traffic to the boat line to insure its success 
and permanency. It has been over two decades 
since a regular boat has been in service between 
Cincinnati and New Orleans. 

Lumber dealers in Cincinnati have comparatively 
little stock on hand and should there be a sudden 
demand the supply would be quickly exhausted. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 1.—While no further price reductions are 
looked for, the market is far from being settled. 
To be more specific, the movement is not of suf- 
ficient volume to establish a price, the peculiarities 
of the trade making it practically impossible for 
the hardwood men to follow the southern pine 
manufacturers in making minimum prices which 
might be reflected by other mills. The booking of 
an order is hardly taken seriously until the stuff 
has actually started rolling, because of frequent 
cancelations. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Noy. 2.—Trade is quiet. Buying of hardwoods, 
southern pine and cypress is restricted to imme- 
diate needs. Prices are generally unsettled, with a 
wide range. Hardwoods are not in good demand. 
Dealers are the best customers, as their stocks are 
rather low and they are selling a considerable 
volume. Factories making boxes are the best cus- 
tomers for low grade poplar and basswood. Imple- 
ment and vehicle concerns are not buying to any 
extent. Southern pine trade is slowing down. 
A range of $10 to $15 a thousand on certain items 
is reported. No. 2 boards, car stocks and dimen- 


Retail stocks gen- 
Ship- 


sion are the strongest features. 
erally are light and considerably broken. 
ments are coming out well. 

Building operations are still active but few 
new structures are projected. The report of the 
Columbus building department for October shows 
that 294 permits were issued for structures esti- 
mated to cost $612,910; as compared with 365 
permits and a valuation of $746,245 in October, 
1919. For the ten months of the year the depart- 
ment issued 2,491 permits having a valuation of 
$9,398,815 ; as compared with 3,042 permits and a 
valuation of $5,514,505 for the corresponding 
period in 1919. 

E. M. Stark, secretary American Column & Lum- 
ber Co., reports an increase in the number of 
inquiries and orders as compared with the previous 
week. One of the features noted by Mr. Stark is 
the fact that some mills have touched bottom as 
far as prices go and no further reductions will be 
made. The American Column & Lumber Co. has 
received quite a number of orders during the last 
week from the East and things look considerably 
brighter, 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
reports a quiet trade, with prices showing a tend- 
ency to decline. Both dealers and factories are 
buying in small quantities to tide them over until 
things become more settled. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 2.—Business with the local hardwood con- 
cerns is reported very quiet, there being very little 
buying in anything just now. Following election, 
it is believed by many operators, things will pick 
up a little and business as a whole will be 
good after the first of the year. However, prices 
have been working lower during the last thirty 
days, and some consumers report that producers 
are offering lumber at the consumer’s own price. 

The Wood Mosaic Co. has closed its mills at 
Huntington, W. Va., and Jackson, Tenn., for the 
time being, and has placed the Louisville and New 
Albany plants on a 45-hour per week schedule. 
Up to a month ago the Louisville mill was run- 
ning a night shift. Good stocks are now on all 
yards, and orders are a little slow. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 2.—Trade with the local hardwood lumber 
manufacturers during the last week has been 
rather slow, altho in some respects business was 
somewhat better than during last week. Siding 
and boxboards are moving fairly well and poplar 
also is in very good demand. Gum has been fairly 
active during the last month, altho the local furni- 
ture factories are cutting down their working hours 
and have not been buying much gum of late. Wal- 
nut is moving fairly well and plain white oak is in 
very good demand, but quartered white oak is 


rather dull. Mills report that a good many rush 
orders have been received recently, but in almost 
every instance the order is small 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Nov. 1.—A decided increase in inquiry has been 
noted in this section during the last week, but the 
amount of actual business resulting has shown no 
improvement. The Saginaw Valley manufacturers 
have made further reductions in the prices of hem- 
lock lumber, lath and shingles to meet the com- 
petitive woods from other sections. Practically all 
of the eargo stock for the distributing yards along 
the Saginaw River has been received and the re- 
ports of stocks on hand show a supply far below 
normal, This is due largely to the high freight 
rates that have prevailed on the lakes during the 
last season. One of the larger sawmills in Gray- 
ling announces that it will close down indefinitely 
in the near future, and other mills report curtail- 
ment by shorter hours or decreased capacity. Log- 
ging operations in eastern Michigan have been cur- 
tailed greatly and no increase may be expected 
until there is sufficient snow for sleighing. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 3.—Local building permits last week num- 
bered seventy-eight, with twenty-five frame dwell- 
ings. The number of dwellings is Jarger than for 
several weeks. The total costs were $381,500. 

Buffalo wholesale lumber dealers who are de 
pendent upun southern mills for their stock find 
that they are curtailing more than is conducive to 
a steady trade, and dealers wonder what the out- 
come will be. One of them this week said he was 
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Eastman-Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 





B. C. Godwin, Pres. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
Specializing in Yellow Pine 


Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 
Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 


J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 








Gum, Poplar, Oak, Ash 


10 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Gum 
Send 10 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Poplar 
Us 5 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Oak 
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Your 3 cars 5/4 No. 1 Common Gum 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
BYERETT. Was. 


Vertical Grain 
Fir 
Stepping 


is only one of the big value, good selling 
products we manufacture for Eastern Dealers. 


When you want reliable lumber and a de- 
pendable source of supply, tie up to our 
plainly branded 

Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


FIR FLOORING 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 





Straight or mixed car orders solicited 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 




















getting letters from some of these mills undertaking 
to show that the refusal by consumers to buy stock 
was bound to do harm, unless it was stopped. It 
is held that unless there is a fair amount of 
lumber moving there will soon be an unhealthy 
reduction of the supply and after that a stampede, 
with prices going very high again. 

Jack Smith, representative of the Dant & Rus- 
sell Lumber Co., was a visitor to the trade here 
this week. He was en route to the island of Cuba 
on lumber business for the company. 

Henry I. George left last week for a trip to the 
mills of the Pacific coast and is expected to be 
gone about six weeks. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 2.—Lumber interests here are hopeful that 
the result of the national election may have a 
favorable bearing on the hardwood lumber industry, 
altho they are somewhat skeptical about material 
improvement until after the turn of the year. In- 
quiries are being received for considerable quanti- 
ties of lumber, but every buyer is trying to secure 
his requirements at a little lower price than the 
other, with the result that most of the “feelers” 
are proving rather unproductive of actual business. 
Duliness, which has been the chief characteristic 
of the hardwood market for some time, is still its 
outstanding feature. Buying is extremely limited 
in all directions. There is a little business under 
way, but it is generally conceded that the volume 
is smaller, so far as new bookings are concerned, 
than was ever known at this time of year. All 
grades and thicknesses, as well as practically all 
kinds, are being neglected to about the same extent. 
Domestic interests are taking very little lumber 
while exports are particularly restricted at the 
m t 





Buy from the 
Manufacturer of 


Spruce 


and Fir Lumber 


Cedar Shingles 


Rail Shipments 


over3 transcontinental lines: 
N.P., C.,M. & St.P.; and U.P. 


System. 
Mills, Factories and 


Grays Harbor Gen’l Sales Offices 


wasincron Commercial Co, 


. MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
(PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS } 


EUGENE OREGON 











ANE County, Oregon (of which Eugene is the county 
seat) is credited with having sufficient standing tim- 
ber to equal the annual cut of all the saw mills in the 
United States; an eloquent reason for the establish- 

ment of our headquarters in Eugene, in close‘ proximity to 
our many mill-connections, from whom we make ship- 
ments via all Transcontinental routes upon basis ,of Port- 
land (common Coast) freight rates. 

~ Lumbermen visiting the Portland district are invited 

to call at our Eugene offices to get acquainted; Eu- 
Fr gene is but a five-hour (and pleas- 
ant) ride from Portland. 


PROMPT MILL SHIPMENTS 
ALL TRANSCONTINENTAL LINES 





LONG FIR JOISTS —— 


Granite 
Falls, 


ano BIG TIMBERS <<. 


WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 

H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


YARDS: 
Minnesota 
Transfer 








Meantime, curtailment plans continue to grow. 
The Kelsey Wheel Co. has closed down its plant 
here for the manufacture’ of wheels and wheel 
parts, thus throwing approximately 1,100 men out 
of employment. It is running its sawmill, but this 
will be kept in operation only long enough to saw 
up the timber that has already been prepared for 
the manufacturing process. This represents the 
most important consuming industry in the wood- 
working line in Memphis to close down thus far. 

Every day sees new additions to the number of 
lumber manufacturing plants going on the idle list. 
Production is smaller now thruout the Memphis 
territory than was ever known at this time of the 
year and yet it will be much further reduced as.the 
mills now cutting up the logs they have in sight 
join the procession of those that have already gone 
out of commission. Weather conditions are practi- 
eally ideal for logging, but sounds of the ax and the 
saw are scarcely heard in this part iof the country 
for the reason that logging operations are virtually 
at a standstill. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 1.—The lumber business here, like most 
other lines, is apparently awaiting the complete 
readjustment of conditions. The general feeling is 
that lumber prices have reached the bottom. The 
feeling among dealers here is that some difficulty 
may be experienced in starting a building boom 
unless other allied lines, such as building materials, 
hardware, labor etc., come down in price. Dealers 
feel that just as soon as dealers of other lines take 
their losses and adjust their businesses to the new 
basis, then and no sooner will there be a resump- 
tion of activity in new building work. The dealers 
look forward to a good year in 1921, provided the 
other readjustments are made. 








A NEW BAND RESAW 


Announcement has been made by the Mereen- 
Johnson Machine Co., Minneapolis, Minn., of the 
placing upon the market of a new band resaw, an 
illustration of which accompanies this article. 
The new band 
resaw represents 
careful planning 
and the manv- 
facturer believes 
it will fill a long- 
felt want in the 
lumber field. One 
of the greatest 
im provements 
claimed for this 
machine is the 
sprocket and 
chain arrange- 
ment employed 
in changing 
speed. To insure 
a positive feed 
under all condi- 
tions the 
sprocket ar- 
rangement was 
devised, which 
obviates slipping 
of cone pulleys 
and short belts 
in changing 
speed. Another 
important fea- 
ture of the new 
machine is that 
the gears always 
remain in mesh 
when changing 
from high to low 
speed orvice 
versa. This elim- 
inates the possi- 
bility of strip- 
ping the gears 
and at the same 
time makes it 
easy to effect the 
changes in- 
stantly. In ad. 
dition the clutch 
lever.is within 
easy reach of the 
operator so that 
he can instantly 
stop or start the 
feed works. The 
machine is built 


_ THE NEW MEREEN-JOHNSON BAND 


with 54- and 60-inch wheels and the feed rolls may 
be tilted for bevel sawing. The tension device, the 
Mereen-Johnson Machine Co. believes, is the most 
sensitive it is possible to construct, while the feed 
rolls are either self-centering or locked, as the 
operator desires. 


MEREEN-~JOHNSON 
MACHINE CO. 


Minne EAPO 


RESAW 
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CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Oct. 30.—There is but little change since last 
week in lumber market conditions. Ninety percent 
of the mills are running, and there are plenty of 
ears. The mills are shipping mostly common lum- 
ber for railroad use. Dimension and uppers are 
off not only in price but in demand. Logs con- 
tinue high. The shingle market is dead and what 
business is done is taken below cost of production. 
About seventy-five percent of the mills have closed 
until conditions are better. Representatives re 
turning from the Chicago conference with railroad 
officials predict an adjustment of lumber rates in 
the near future. Everybody seems to be waiting 
until after election before making a final decision 
as to curtailment. 

C. L. Brown, owner of the Coal Creek Lumber 
Co., and W. E. Brown, who prior to the war was 
superintendent and manager of the Willapa Har- 
bor branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
have taken over the control and management of 
the Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade Railway. 

The Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., Centralia, 
Wash., is excavating for a new dry kiln which will 
be one of the largest on the Coast, having a capac- 
ity to take cross arm timbers up to 44 feet. The 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Portland, Ore., is install- 
ing the system. 


Reduction in retail prices of lumber in this sec- 
tion is beginning to revive the interest of con- 
tractors and would-be home builders and there are 
evidences that some effort will be made not later 
than next spring to meet in part at least the de- 
mand in this territory for additional living quar- 


ters. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 30.—With the wind-up of the political cam- 
paign taking place, things are a little slow with 
San Francisco wholesalers, but they hope for an 
improvement after the suspense is ended. They 
are selling some redwood and fir to the southern 
California trade and maintaining prices pretty 
well. There has been some cutting of fir prices, 
owing to the lack of eastern demand, but the 
shortage of coastwise tonnage is preventing the 
northern mills from dumping an excessive quantity 
of lumber in California. Rail shipments are light 
with more cars available. San Francisco yards 
are doing some jobbing with country yards. 

The domestic cargo price on Douglas fir is about 
$30 to $31.50 base, San Francisco. Random has 
been sold as high as $32 flat. Vertical grain floor- 
ing has been pretty well cleaned up at some of the 
mills. Sales are reported here at about $20 over 
Rail B List on No. 1 and No. 2. Number 3 is 
about $4 over. Cedar shingles are weaker, at $4.60 

here. Lath are firm at 





$7 to $7.50. There is 








In the above illustration is shown the building familiarly termed the Bald- 
It is one of the oldest school build- 
ings In southern Illinois and was erected as a private school by the Rev. 
For the last forty-five years or 
more, however, it has served as a public school. 
structures, it is bullt of lumber produced in the locality, largely oak and 
poplar, tho here and there some black walnut may be found. The build- 


ridge Seminary, at Friendsville, III. 


Baldridge about seventy years ago. 


ing is in a splendid state of preservation. 


very little demand for fir 
yard stock except in the 
south, Los Angeles being 
the best market. The rail 
trade situation in the 
San Joaquin Valley is 
weak, the yards buying 
from hand to mouth. 
Altho the northern mills 
have little eastern yard 
demand for lumber, the 
railroads are taking fir 
ties and will have to buy 
lumber. With many items 
selling below cost of pro- 
duction and the mills cur- 
tailing, a change for the 
better is expected. 

The redwood market 
situation continues to be 
firm, with the California 
demand taking nearly all 
the available stock. Los 
Angeles and southern 
California are the largest 
consumers. Redwood pro- 
duction is decreasing as 
winter approaches and, 
after the rains begin, logs 
will be scarcer, which 
means that there will be 
little surplus stock and 
every probability of main- 
taining prices. Industrial 
stuff is moving well and 
dry clear is scarce. 

The situation in white 





Like all of the early 





The Mountain Timber Co. is rebuilding twelve 
miles of logging road near Kalama, Wash. The 
daily output is 100,000 feet a day. It also op- 
erates the Sherman Bros. Lumber Co., Olequa, 
Wash. 

F. J. Reed, of Kalama, Wash., has begun opera- 
tion of his new lath and novelty mill. The mill 
turns out broom handles, shingle bands, castoda 
sticks, for copper mines, cribbing and box crating. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 30.—No change was noted in the local lum- 
bering field this week other than the closing of a 
few additional shingle mills, brought about by the 
unsatisfactory prices prevailing for the product. 
None of the shingle producers today were willing 
to guess when production would be resumed, as 
they must await a more favorable turn in the 
buying market. That this turn will not be long 
delayed is confidently believed, owing to the ter- 
rific pressure all over the country for new houses, 
and readjustment is expected to begin immedi- 
ately after the settlement of the political uncer- 
tainty preceding the election. 

Lumber millmen continued operations, feeling 
that there must come a turn of the tide and the 
development of such conditions as will return 
them earnings upon their production, they too 
counting upon the certainty of a restored market 
when the swelling demand for housing has made 
itself fully felt. 


and sugar pine is look- 
ing up, somewhat, with an increased volume of 
eastern inquiries. There is not enough business 
being actually placed, however, to furnish a basis 
for uniform prices. The principal demand is for 
clears and there is very little dry stock available, 
with indications that adjustments will be upward, 
especially on sugar pine. More than half of the 
mills are closed down and others are curtailing 
their output. Stocks are badly broken, with no 
prospect of full assortments. Eastern buyers are 
taking what they can get instead of insisting upon 
specifications. In white pine clear 6/4 is about 
the only size available in quantities. The prin- 
cipal mills are in a position to carry over any un- 
sold stocks and are not weakening on prices. 

Capt. E) A. Selfridge, assistant to the president 
of the Pacific Lumber Co., who has returned from 
a trip tothe plant at Scotia, reports both mills 
running. one shift with a total output of about 
250,000 feet a day. Good eastern shipments are 
being made on old orders. While new business 
has been light in the eastern market for some time, 
he looks for an improved demand for industrials 
before very long. 

The Red River Lumber Co. has closed down one 
resaw at Westwood, leaving four bands and one 
resaw in operation, with a daily output of about 
600,000 feet of white and sugar pine. The com- 
pany recently opened a cafeteria with a seating 
capacity to accommodate fully 600 men. Stocks 
at the mill are not very large. Orders for clears 
are being turned down every day. There is very 
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Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 


Offices and M.ills: 


Missoula, Mont. 


Shipments via N. P. and Milwaukee Railways 
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BostsS Western Red Cedar 


Nationally Advertised. Quality Guaranteed. 
Write for prices. 
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Richards-Wales Lumber Co. 


Factory and Yard Stocks 
6/A Western Pine Box Lumber 
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Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S.A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 


THE frame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excell as | as they are. 

Modern rates, service—by no means dependent upon 
the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 





If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 








The Lumberman’s Searchlight 

: By M. M. FERGUSON 

One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 

market to It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to board 
measure, including moulding. “unusual methods of 
rechecking extensions and other valuable informa- 
tion on making correct estimates. 

90 pa ~ =. 4x9 bie ket edition) 

Boun ce $2.00 Postpaid. 

prota ths COPY TODAY. 


CHICAGO 
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The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 








Manufacturers 


FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 




















C.C. Bronson LumberCo. 


West Coast Forest Products 


Western Hemlock 


A SPECIALTY 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles 


723-24 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


























Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark—Registered 





KorrugoWood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark 
Registered. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building, 





SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


























Lumbermen's 
Building Estimator 
| A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for uring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 8% inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumperman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











little shop on hand and prices are being main- 
tained. : 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co., reports a good demand for redwood 
with the southern California market the most ac- 
tive. Logging operations in the new timber’ are 
proceeding satisfactorily. The mill at Albion is 
making a good cut and the Navarro mill, which 
was recently purchased, is adding to the output, 
making a total of about 150,000 feet a day for both 
plants, 

Fresno advices state that the White & Friant 
timber in Madera County has been sold to inter- 
ests represented by E. H. Cox, president of the 
Weed Lumber Co. and general manager of the 
Madera Sugar Pine Co. Mr. Cox denies that such 
a deal has been closed. A representative of White 
& Friant admits that negotiations have been on 
with various interests, during the last few months, 
looking towards a sale. 


The Central Pacific Railroad Co.’s land depart- 
ment in this city opened bids, on Oct. 28, for a 
large tract of timber land located ten miles from 
Thrall, Calif., near the Oregon State line on which 
it had set a price of $456,900 averaging about 
$3.75 a thousand feet. White and sugar pine and 
fir were included. 


A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co.’s operations, who is here from Madera, 
reports that a recent fall of twenty inches of snow 
has curtailed logging operations 50 percent. But 
the mill is still running ten hours a day and will 
continue as long as weather permits. The cut, to 
date, is 43,000,000 feet as against 42.000,000 last 
year. Stocks are beginning to be broken. He pre- 
dicts a great scarcity of sugar pine. 

Herbert W. Sinnock, secretary-manager of the 
Redwood Sales Co., this city, has just returned 
from a six weeks’ tour, covering the principal 
cities of the East and middle West. He called on 
his company’s sales representatives and made a 
thoro survey of the lumber situation. Altho buy- 
ers are still waiting to be convinced that lumber 
prices have reached the bottom, he feels encour- 
aged as to the prospective demand for redwood in 
the East. He expects redwood prices to remain 
stable with a big demand after things loosen up. 

J. S. Kent and C. E. Lewis, of the Germain 
Co.’s San Francisco office, have returned from a 
trip thru the white pine lumber districts going as 
far north as Chiloquin, Ore. Mr. Lewis was much 
impressed with the fine timber that is being logged 
by the Chiloquin Lumber Co. The Modoc Lumber 
Co., also, was running full blast. Mr. Kent is not 
buying lumber at present, but is still shipping 
lumber east that was purchased early in the year. 

The San Vicente Lumber Co., of Santa Cruz, 
H. H. Stecdard, manager, has purchased the south- 
ern section of the Ocean Shore Railroad extending 
norwcrly from Santa Cruz to Swanton, a distance 
of sixteen miles. The Ocean Shore company has 
obtained permission from the railroad commission 
to discontinue operations and will sell its equip- 
ment and rails. The road will be utilized for haul- 
ing logs. The traffic formerly included some ship- 
ments of redwood lumber to San Francisco. 

The West Side Lumber Co., this city, plans to 
operate the sawmill at Tuolumne until about Dec. 
1. All of the logging camps were closed down for 
the winter last week, owing to a heavy fall of 
snow. A large stock of logs has been decked up 
near the mill pond for future operations. 

W. M. Brown, this city, reports the Plymouth 
Lumber Co.’s mill, at Plymouth, still in operation 
with expectations of closing soon. Auto trucks 
are rushing out the last million feet of the cut 
of pine to Carbondale, the railroad shipping point. 
An electric lighting plant has been shipped to the 
mill so that double shifts can be worked. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, are doing 
a heavy lumber business, despite the talk of weak- 
ness in the market. A large proportion of the 
shipments are going to southern California ports. 
An additional steamer has just been chartered, 
making sixteen now in the company’s service. 
They are handling large orders, principally, and 
getting fair prices, taking present conditions into 
consideration. It is announced that they will con- 
solidate the St. Helens, Columbia County, and Is- 
land Lumber companies, operating at St. Helens, 
Ore. 

Chester L. Hovey, well known timber operator, 
this city, has returned from a two months’ eastern 
tour accompanied by his wife. After visiting in 
New York and Boston, they made an automobile 
tour of New England. Montreal and Quebec were 
visited, as well as Mr. Hovey’s old home at Sher- 
brooke. 

A. R. Owen, president of the C. & O. Lumber Co., 
this city, left for the East, last week, after hav- 
ing made a tour of the Coast with William Carson, 
a director in the company. They paid a visit to 
the fir sawmill at Brookings, Ore., and General 
Manager J. H. Owen accompanied them to this 
city. The mill is operating with one shift and 
making shipments to southern California and to 
the Oakland yard. 


Tom I. Hussey, vice president of the Arthur BP. 
Lane Lumber Co., of New York City, passed thru 
the city last week on his way to the Northwest. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 80.—The Deer Park Lumber Co., which 
operates a large mill at Deer Park, fifteen miles 
north of Spokane, closed down last Saturday for 
the first time in fourteen months. The installation 
of new boilers and a power equipment will be be- 
gun at once. Some of the men will be employed 
in the construction work and others will be taken 
care of in the company’s camps. Preference will 
be given those affiliated with the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen. R. L. Wilson, secretary 
and treasurer of the company, issued the following 
statement to the employees: “You are all, no 
doubt, familiar with the fact that, first, because of 
car shortage, and, second, because of lack of de- 
mand for lumber during the last six months, we 
have been able to ship lumber at only about half 
the rate, that we have been putting it in the pile. 
This has resulted in our having the largest stock 
of lumber on hand today that we have ever had in 
the history of our business. We have reached the 
end of our resources for piling up lumber and are, 
therefore, compelled to slow up production until 
there is a market for the product. 

“The selling price of lumber has dropped to a 
level several dollars per thousand below our cost 
of production. There are many men making ap- 
plications for work, prices have taken a definite 
turn toward a lower cost of living. We, however, 
might just as well let it be known that we now, 
and just as far as we can see into the future, are 
strongly opposed to any reduction in wages, change 
of hours, or working conditions. Standing for the 
8-hour day and a just and equitable wage for our 
men, we feel that every man should hit his job 
hard for a maximum degree of efficiency during 
every minute of the 8-hour day. To be fair to the 
efficient and industrious, we must eliminate the 
shirker and the indifferent worker. As near as we 
can tell now, we intend to start one shift about 
Jan. 1 and a second about March 1, 

Capt. Stanley H. Hodgman, who since serving 
with the 20th Engineers in France has been pro- 
moted to the assistant managership of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co.’s mill at Elk River, Idaho, has 
been given a six months’ leave of absence by Gen- 
eral Manager A. W. Laird, to accept an offer by the 
London & Rangoon Trading Co. to examine and 

.report upon the company’s holdings of timber near 

Rangoon, India. Mr. Hodgman and wife have 
engaged passage on a steamship leaving Vancouver, 
B. C., Nov. 27 and will return thru the Suez 
Canal, Paris and London. 

The attitude of “The less said the better” still 
continues with the majority of the lumbermen of 
the Inland Empire when asked about present lum- 
ber conditions. No changes of any importance 
have been announced the last week, and none are 
looked for in the immediate future. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 30.—These are busy days down at St. 
Helens on the Lower Columbia River, for at the 
mills of the McCormick interests are eight vessels 
loading products from the mills. For Boston, Phil- 
adelphia and New York the steamers West Apaum, 
Lavada, Steelmaker, Hannawa, Hataiian and 
Windber are loading a total of 13,000,000 feet, 
while the Japanese steamer Kongosan Mary is 
loading creosoted ties for British India and the 
schooner Florence Olson is loading creosoted ties 
for San Domingo, the last two named cargoes being 
shipped by the St. Helens Creosoting Co. 

Sudden & Christensen, steamship operators of 
San Francisco, and general Pacific coast agents for 
the Trans-Marine. Corporation, the steamship 
operating subsidiary of the Submarine Boat Cor- 
poration, have opened a Portland office in the 
Board of Trade Building with B. L. McMullen as 
general agent here. The Trans-Marine Corporation 
will establish new steamship service with fort- 
nightly sailings between Portland and the Atlantic 
coast, thus adding materially to the offshore lumber 
transportation facilities. 

John Patterson, who handles the output of the 
Winchester Bay Lumber Co. here, says that the 
company’s mill at Reedsport is now running on 
spruce, for which there is a better demand than 
for fir. The company does its own logging. The 
Warrenton Lumber Co., in which Mr. Patterson is 
interested and whose output he also handles, is 
putting in part time cutting fir. 

The Willapa Lumber Co. has completed its ex- 
tensive improvements at the mill at Raymond and 
started the operation of the two new dry kilns, 
according to Howard Jayne, secretary. 

J. B. Knapp, who for some time has been con- 
nected with the West Coast Box & Lumber Co., has 
joined forces with Jacob G.Kamm and opened offices 
in the Northwestern Bank Building under the 
name of the Forest Products Co. Special attention 
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will be given to veneer and box shooks and lumber, 
The company is also installing a veneer manufac- 
turing plant at Linnton. Mr. Kamm was formerly 
with the American-Pacific Export Co. 

H. W. Aldrich, manager of the Brighton Mills 
Co., states that while the market does not justify 
it, the company is still cutting lumber because it 
is desired to maintain the splendid arganization 
built up, but the plant may be shut down any time 
unless conditions improve soon. 

O. F. Tipton, manager of the Allen-Murphy Lum- 
ber Co., says that the daily output of the mills now 
selling thru his office regularly, is 500,000 feet. 
Those interested in the company recently pur- 
chased large timber holdings in the Nehalem coun- 
try and these tracts will be developed at once. 
Mr. Tipton says he finds indications of a stronger 
fir market. 

L. B. Rich, of the J. BE. Glass Lumber Co., of 
Minneapolis, Minn., was the guest of honor and 
principal speaker at the weekly luncheon of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association this week. Mr. 
Rich took a rather pessimistic view of the situation, 
advancing the opinion that fir prices will probably 
go still lower. 

R. D. Huntnig, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was in 
Portland during the week, Mr. Hunting sells for 
the Eastern & Western Lumber Co. in his territory. 

J. L. Jackson, formerly sales manager for the 
Duncan Lumber Co., has become associated with 
the Barker-Beach Lumber Co. and will open offices 
in Philadelphia Nov. 1. Sales Manager MacDonald 
Says the company is steadily expanding and con- 
crete evidence of this is not only indicated by the 
establishment of the Philadelphia branch but alsq 
by the fact that the Portland offices in the North- 
western Bank Building are again being enlarged. 


. SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 30.—Less than 20 percent of the shingle 
mills of the Pacific Northwest, including British 
Columbia, are now operating and it is understood 
that the decision of the American mills to shut 
down has been reached in expectation of the stabil- 
izing of market conditions after the election next 
Tuesday. There is no doubt that some of the mills 
will be shut down until the first of the year. A 
report from Everett states that among the larger 
mills to close in that city are the C. & B. plant, 
Clough-Hartley, the Seaside mill and the Garner 
mill. This also includes the large Jamieson mill, 
which has been closed down for some time. While 
it is yet too early to anticipate the effect on wages 
of the general close down, there seems to be 
tendency either toward a longer work day or a 
somewhat smaller wage. This tendency has been 
remarked at Ballard and also on Grays Harbor. 
Out of justice to the laboring men it is admitted 
that there can not be much of .a wage reduction 
until there has been a considerable decline in the 
price of necessities. 

King Lath has been deposed as cock of the 
lumber walk. During the heydey of his reign the 
price was as high as $18 and buying was heavy on 
the level of $11 or $12, which continued for some 
months; but today the price has dropped to $3, 
which is close to normal. Today the market 
is extremely weak and the demand slack. The fir 
product is quoted along a range of $3 to $3.75; 
spruce $5; cedar $6. Spruce lath seem to have 
held their own a little bit better than fir lath. 
This product sells in competition with eastern lath, 
of which the output is light as compared with fir. 
The demand for cedar lath likewise is limited, this 
article going principally to Denver and Salt Lake, 
where the labor unions have refused to use any- 
thing but cedar. With lath mills out of operation 
in all parts of this territory, the demonstration 
seems to be complete that the exclusive lath mills 
can not get anywhere, 

The appointment of Joseph N. Teal, of Portland, 
Ore., to a place on the United States Shipping 
Board doves not come as a surprise to the lumber- 
men of Puget Sound. Mr. Teal is known nationally 
as the general counsel of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. Some time ago it was under- 
stood that the present appointment would be ex- 
tended to him, but the impression prevailed that 
he could not be induced to accept a place on the 
Shipping Board on account of his close affiliation 
with the lumber industry. However, after due 
consideration, he has accepted the appointment 
Mr. Teal will continue in his present position, as 
general counsel of the association during the ensu- 
ing four months, after which time, it is understood, 
he will enter actively into the performance of his 
duties as a member of the shipping board. 

R. M. Weyerhaeuser, of Tacoma, accompanied by 
his brother, C. V. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, visited 
the Grays Harbor country during the week. In a 
published interview R. M. Weyerhaeuser stated that 
a change for the better in the lumber market is 
expected after the presidential election by most 
men in the lumber industry. He said: ‘While 
we discuss psospects for the building campaigns 


which will bring an outlet for lumber we must 
remember that the cost of lumber is but about 21 
percent of the total cost of erecting a building. I 
might cite painting costs as an instance. On a 
building for which the paint costs $90, the cost of 
putting it on is $425. Other essentials of building 
mount up more than lumber.” On the whole, the 
attitude of the Weyerhaeusers reflected the view 
that the immediate future of the industry is very 
bright. 

G. M. Butcher, who enjoys a wide acquaintance 
among the lumbermen of the Pacific northwest, is 
in the city after an extended trip along the At- 
lantic seaboard. Mr. Butcher specializes in spruce. 
He reports that the outlook for that wood is ex- 
ceedingly bright, stating that the material on the 
east coast is being used for pulp and noting that 
one paper mill has paid $50 a thousand for 30,- 
000,000 feet of spruce logs in Nova Scotia. On 
account of the heavy demand Mr. Butcher believes 
that the immediate future for spruce in the Pacific 
Northwest is exceedingly encouraging. 

H. Leeper, retailer and wholesaler of Fort Worth, 
Tex., was in the city early this week renewing his 
connections with the fir industry. In Fort Worth 
he is the southern pine representative of the Tre- 
mont Lumber Co, and the west Coast representative 
of the J. E. Morris Lumber Co. 

The Miami Corporation with valuable timber 
interests in the Lillooet district of Maple Ridge, B. 
C., has let a contract for five miles of logging rail- 
road. The main office of the corporation is in 
Chicago. The road will be built in the Port Haney 
section of the Maple Ridge Valley and it will cost 
$400,000. 

W. C. Strong, manager of the box department 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has 
just returned from the convention of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers in New York, 
Oct. 7 and 8. He is impressed with the progress 
made at the meeting, particularly by the indica- 
tions that the box industry is generally in a healthy 
condition. 

R. D. Hunting, of the Hunting Lumber Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is in Seattle looking over the 
lumber field. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 30.—While there has been no perceptible 
change in conditions on Grays Harbor, there is an 
undercurrent of feeling that the situation is chang- 
ing and that next week will see a resumption of 
buying. Word has been received that representa- 
tives of large eastern concerns are expected on the 
Coast in November and many of the mills have 
already received schedules of purchases that are 
to be made when these buyers reach here. The 
price situation has not shown any material im- 
provement and it is difficult to say on what basis 
the prospective orders will be placed. The prices 
announced by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., while 
higher than the prices at which the mills on Puget 
Sound have been selling, are $4 to $5 a thousand 
lower than are quoted by the representative mills 
on Grays Harbor. 

Four steamers will be on the Harbor during the 
next few days, three of them to load ties for the 
Atlantic coast, and the fourth, the West Nivaria, 
to take a cargo of lumber for China. 

B. L. McMullen, representative of Sudden & 
Christensen, of San Francisco, was in Aberdeen 
this week to confer with the mills and merchants 
in regkrd to the new coast to coast line of steamers 
which will bring eastern cargoes to the Harbor 
without transfer at San Francisco. Announcement 
has been made that the steamers Surichco and 
Suwarrinco will leave from Port Newark, N. J., 
Nov. 10, bringing general cargoes to Grays Harbor. 

The mill of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam, established a new record last week by 
cutting 339,000 feet of rough lumber during the 
8-hour day shift. The night planing mill crew on 
Monday established a record of 317,000 feet. It 
is believed that these records are as high as have 
ever been made by any mill in the Northwest. 

Rudolph Weyerhaeuser and Charles Weyer- 
haeuser, of St. Paul, Minn., were on the Harbor 
last week in connection with their large timber 
and logging interests in this country. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Nov. 1—The market this week has shown no 
improvement over the last few weeks, even tho a 
good many mills issued their minimum lists. This 
week there has been a slight decline in uppers and 
‘commons also. The number of orders placed was 
slightly under that received last week. Some be- 
lieve that yards which have very low stocks will 
begin to replenish them after the election. More 
of the mills are curtailing their production each 
week and if business does not revive soon, they will 
eventually have to close down their plants, as all 
their available yard and shed space is taken up 
with stock. 

The mills that are reducing wages are losing some 
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of their men, but as a majority of the mills have 
curtailed, they are not finding ready jobs at other 
mills. The men that are able to hold their old 
positions are increasing in efficiency. If there are 
not immediate prospects for an increase in prices 
on lumber to a more reasonable basis, wage cutting 
will be general thruout the southern pine territory. 

The weather last week hindered some operations, 
but generally has not been of a nature to keep the 
mills from getting sufficient logs to keep their oper- 
ations going. The car supply has been more than 
ample to take care of the new business being placed. 

The hardwood situation is following somewhat 
after the pine market in its downward tendency. 
Business is quiet for the hardwood people, car 
material being about the only item that they are 
getting out now. The hardwood people generally 
have received more cancelations than the pine 
people in the last few months. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nov. 2.—The report of the building commissioner 
shows that permits were issued last month for 411 
new buildings to cost $824,015 and 382 alterations 
to cost $231,715, the total cost of all improvements 
being $1,055,730, as against 761 permits for im- 
provements to cost $1,988,160 in October, 1919, a 
loss of $930,430. 

Receipts and shipments of lumber show a loss 
last month as compared with October, 1919. The 
report of the Merchants’ Exchange shows ship- 
ments last month to have been 8,735 cars, as 
against 10,721 in October last year, a loss of 1,986 
cars. Receipts were 12,239 cars last month, as 
against 14,035 in October last year, a loss of 1,796 


cars. 
HATTIESBURG, MiSS. 


Nov. 1.—Further curtailment seems to be the 
main feature among the sawmills in this section. 
Prices no doubt have gone as low as they will go, 
because the mills are unable to cut lumber at a 
less price than it can be sold for. Some of the 
mills having a large supply of old orders on hand 
are just now feeling the effect of the slump. Wages 
are being reduced by some mills but others are cut- 
ting out men who are not willing to give a full 
day’s work. 

All of the Newman Lumber Co. mills went on a 
4-day basis this week. The Jordan River Lumber 
Co., Kiln, Miss., and the Edward Hines Yellow 
Pine Trustees, at Lumberton, have gone on a 
4-day basis. All of the Dantzler mills are on short 
time. All of the large mills on the Alabama & 
Vicksburg Railroad east of Jackson are down. 
The J. J. White Lumber Co., at Columbia, is clos- 
ing down indefinitely. The Ingram Day Lumber 
Co., Lyman, has cut off the night run and the 
Goodyear Yellow Pine Co., at Picayune, expects to 
cut off its night run. The Richton Lumber Co., 
Richton, will close down in a few days for repairs. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 1.—At the request of the Senate committee 
on reconstruction, which is to hold a hearing in 
New Orleans on Nov. 20, the Southern Pine Associ- 
ation is compiling comprehensive statistics cover- 
ing mill stocks of southern pine, production costs, 
and figures showing the decline of lumber prices 
during recent months, together with other infor- 
mation regarding housing costs and conditions, 
industrial welfare work etc. 

A dispatch from Gulfport, Miss., announces that 
the Waterman Steamship Line, operating Shipping 
Board vessels, will establish regular monthly sail- 
ings between Gulfport and west Coast ports of the 
United Kingdom handling out lumber, naval stores, 
cotton and cottonseed products etc, 

Dr. Morton A. Aldrich, dean of the College of 
Commerce and Business Administration of Tulane 
University, addressed the members of the New 
Orleans Lumbermen’s Club at their weekly 
luncheon last Tuesday noon, explaining the work 
of the college, of which several New Orleans lum- 
bermen have been students. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, chief of the United States 
Forest Service, will visit the southern timber belt 
this month and is scheduled to reach New Orleans 
on Nov. 24. He has expressed to the Southern 
Pine Association a desire to visit the woods and 
study the conditions and methods of logging opera- 
tion in southern forests. He also wishes to confer 
with the lumbermen, and with the naval stores 
manufacturers. During his visit to Louisiana, Col. 
Greeley plans to visit the forest reserve of the 
Urania Lumber Co. at Urania. 

Advices from Mississippi state that the L..N. 
Dantzler Lumber Co. has decided to close down its 
mills two days of each week, pending an improve- 
ment of market conditions. It is understood that 
the curtailment order will apply to the company’s 
four large plants and to the smaller mills it has 
The report adds that the com- 
pany, during the period of restricted cut, will 


permit all employees to buy supplies at cost from 
its various commissaries. From other sources 
comes a report that the Edward Hines mills in 
Mississippi have also gone to the part-time opera- 
tion basis, 

J. BE. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, has just returned from a series 
of district meetings of the manufacturers of 
southern pine, held at Lake Charles, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Shreveport and Alexandria. At these several 
meetings, which were all well attended, the re- 
quirements of the revenue bureau of the Treasury 
Department, concerning accounting methods af- 
fecting taxation, and the effect which the recent 
advance in freight rates is having upon lumber 
were discussed. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 1.—The most interesting development in 
the southern pine market during the last week was 
the action of several of the larger mills and whole- 
sale concerns in making a minimum market which 
has had the result of bringing order out of chaos, 
so to speak. 

Since the recent heavy slumps there has been no 
known market, mills frequently varying several 
dollars a thousand on identical items. During this 
melee many of the small mills shut down entirely 
while most of the larger ones went on short time, 
cutting what they had a ready market for and no 
more. With this stabilized condition so far as 
production is concerned, practically every mill and 
wholesaler who has stayed with the market, or 
rather been open for business at all times, has 
issued what is called a minimum price list. When 
these go out to salesmen, they are instructed to 
refuse on the spot all offers below the stipulated 
price and save the trouble of having the head 
office disapprove them. 

J. H. Lane, manager of the ‘tie and timber de- 
partment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, is south looking over conditions. Long-Bell 
officials headed by F. J. Bannister, first vice presi- 
dent, are now touring company mills in Texas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. They inspected mills 
at Lufkin and Doucette, Tex., and the export de- 
partment in Beaumont. About five weeks will be 
spent in Louisiana before passing over into Mis- 
sissippi. Accompanying Mr. Bannister were J. D. 
Tennant, manager of the manufacturing depart- 
ment; H. N. Ashby, assistant manager, and J. H. 
Bester, manager of the mercantile department. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 1.—There has been more activity notice- 
able in the North Carolina pine market during the 
last week, the number of inquiries for both rough 
and dressed stock being larger. However, competi- 
tion has been very keen and the volume of sales 
made during the week has not been in keeping 
with the number of inquiries received. This would 
mean two things—many of the inquiries are 
“feelers” or such a variation in prices has been 
noted by buyers that they have been influenced to 
wait a while longer before making further pur- 
chases. All orders placed are wanted immediately, 
there being present a dread on the part of whole- 
salers that even a short delay may influence can- 
celation superinduced by lower prices being quoted 
consumers by other parties. The railroads are 
buying a little stock but have been slow in their 
purchases and appear just as eager as the gen- 
eral trade to pick up bargains. The opinion is 
freely expressed that a slight change for the bet- 
ter will be experienced in the demand after the 
election, which may last a month or more, but 
that competition will be so keen that it will be a 
difficult matter to retard the declining movement 
of prices. Reports have come to hand of four 
large kiln drying pine mills closing down this week, 
and in addition about one hundred small air dry- 
ing mills met at Raleigh and apparently came to 
the conclusion that they would be compelled to 
shut down because prices that could be obtained 
did not meet their operating expenses. Unless 
something happens to brighten up things, there is 
no question but that many mills will he forced to 
suspend. Production of North Carolina, pine is 
low, it is true, but it is running higher than either 
shipments or orders. Forty-four mills report ac- 
tual production for the week ending Oct. 23 as 48 
percent of normal. 

There has been a slight increase in inquiries for 
4/4 edge and stocks, No. 2 and better, in small 
lots but competition has been such that prices 
have been lowered slightly and a further reduc- 
tion will be imperative to move stock in competi- 
tion with southwestern mills. The retail yards are 
buying a car or two of planing mill stock at a 
time, only when it is absolutely needed. There is 
little, if any, demand for No. 3 rough lumber and 
prices have been marked down in proportion to 
No. 2 and better. Lumber is being forced on an 
unwilling market, with the result in prices very 
apparent. There is little demand for 4/4 edge and 
stock box and prospects for the immediate future 
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are dull. Some inquiries for delivery next year are 
out but millmen place little faith in them. Box 
makers here state they are getting practically no 
new business and one expects to shut down within 
a few days unless something unforeseen occurs to 
prevent. Quite a lot of stock is being held by 
mills because of the inability of box plants to take 
care of it on their yards. Prices on low grade 
stock have shown further weakness and just 
where they will stiffen at is problematical. The 
elimination of much cheap air dried stock will 
have a very beneficial effect on the market for kiln 
dried lumber. 

The dressed lumber market has been very quiet 
during the week and sales have been light altho 
in the last two days inquiries, calling for a great 
variety of items making up a carload, have been 
more numerous. The prices of dressed lumber 
have been adversely affected by the rough market 
and a further incline will be noted altho this will 
come very slowly. The demand for roofers is not 
heavy, but offerings are. Six-inch have been offered 
at Norfolk for as low as $29, which is far below 
what kiln drying mills are quoting. It is hard to 
say what the future has in store other than to rely 
upon the statement generally made by lumbermen 
and others that a change for the better will be 
enjoyed early next spring—but that is a long time 
to wait. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Nov, 1.—Birmingham and the South are soon 
to experience a building boom such as the South 
has not seen before, in the opinion of real estate 
men and lumber wholesalers and manufacturers. 
Wholesale lumbermen declare that the present cur- 
tailment has caused the bottom of the market to be 
reached and that the present low prices wlil result 
in a boom. 


“Due to the unfavorable weather there will be 
little building in the North during the winter,” said 
Jay Smith, prominent lumber dealer, “but plans 
are already under way for the greatest building 
activities in the history of the North, Bast and 
West as soon as spring weather arrives. Lumber- 
men predict that due to the unprecedented housing 
conditions when this building boom starts the 
output of all the mills will be unable to meet the 
demands. 


“Another fact which is expected greatly to en- 
courage the building activities of the South during 
the next six months is the return of thousands of 
negro workmen and laborers from the North. This 
egress of the negroes has already begun and the 
reduction in the working forces of practically all 
large manufacturing and industrial concerns in 
the North and East is adding to the number 
constantly. It is predicted that within a 
few weeks there will be plenty of labor, both 
skilled and unskilled, and a marked increase in 
efficiency is expected during the next few months. 
The recent reduction of cement and plaster in this 
section is another item to add to the list of induce- 
ments to home building. Birmingham real estate 
men report a marked increase in the demand for 
residential lots and retail lumber dealers say that 
the building has already been started by many 
wise people.” 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Nov. 1.—The southern pine market has witnessed 
some further slight decline and it is doubtful if a 
similar condition has existed for a long time. How- 
ever, the bottom appears to be reached and the 
manufacturer is inclined to sit tight and await a 
favorable turn rather than to force stock upon the 
market at such prices as might become necessary, 
which would serve to demoralize the market fur- 
ther and aggravate a bad condition. It is thought 
the market will see some sharp advances soon in 
spite of adverse conditions. The amount of stock 
being manufactured is measured by shipments, and 
an effort is being made to keep intact all the labor 
possible and to this end it has become necessary 
to accept some orders to keep the mills going. 
Some mills have closed down entirely, while some 
are running on a greatly reduced schedule. The 
weather thruout the shipping district has been un- 
favorable for logging and manufacture—heavy 
rains having fallen at intervals, rendering the 
woods soft and in bad condition. 

The retail trade has fallen to a minimum, with 
normal stocks on hand. An effort is being made 
to sell on the basis of purchases made on a high 
market, but little or no sales are being made, and 
building operations are closed down almost en- 
tirely. The decline in the wholesale price of lum- 
ber is not generally known to the public at large, 
while news of the decline in prices of foodstuffs, 
clothing and automobiles has been given wide cir- 
culation. 

The long looked for change in the Mexican situa- 
tion seems now drawing nearer and the visit to 
Texas by President Obregon of Mexico, and his 
public and private statements at Dallas, Tex., dur- 


ing the fair, have left a very favorable im- 
pression, particularly with those who have studied 
the situation and have watched events in that 
country for six or seven years. Some strong tele- 
grams have been sent to Washington urging an 
early recognition of the present government of 
Mexico, and it is confidently hoped such recogni- 
tion will soon be given and business relations again 
reéstablished upon a sound basis. A vast market 
will then be opened in Mexico for railway and 
structural material, as well as stock used by the 
retail trade. A party of fifty business men of 
Houston left for an extended tour of Mexico, Oct. 
7. This party was augmented by a fair quota of 
the southern pine fraternity and advance reports 
indicate they were welcomed by representative 
business men of Mexico, and numerous side trips 
as well as banquets and other courtesies were ex- 
tended to the visitors, and they feel that their 
visit has proven of great benefit to all and to the 
lumber interests in particular. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


Nov. 1.—The demand for lumber continues very 
light, but some strengthening in prices is apparent. 
The majority of the mills in this section are oper- 
ating on short time, and in some instances are 
down entirely, for repairs. Cars do not seem to be 
as easy as they have been, and coal cars especially 
are scarce. 


The small mill of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. 
at McNary, La., burned to the ground on Friday 
morning at 4:30. The fire started in the filing 
room and swept thru the mill. Everything was 
saved except the mill proper, which was a total 
loss, The origin of the fire is unknown. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Nov. 1.—Most of the dealers have received their 
last cargoes of stock by vessel for the season. 
White, Gratwick & Mitchell have more stock to 
come forward by boat before the close of naviga- 
tion than perhaps any of the other shippers. The 
steamer Mitchell and barges McAvoy and Crane, 
the steamer Winnipeg and the steamer Louis Pah- 
low and barge are due this week. These will be 
followed by six more cargoes during the remainder 
of the season. The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. has 
the Nelson O. Hoiland on the way down the lakes 
with the last consignment of lumber by boat for 
the season. 

While most of the dealers have closed the sea- 
son of receipts by vessel, there is an increase in 
rail receipts at a number of the yards. These 
receipts are keeping stocks fairly well replenished. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., 
wife and son, Raymond Jones, have returned from 
a trip to France, where they visited the grave of 
Mr. Jones’ son, Lieut. Walter S. Jones, killed in 
action during the world war. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Nov. 2.—Aside from the good demand for mine 
stocks and the fact that railroad materials, such 
as ties, dimension stocks, car sills etc. are selling 
well and at good prices, there is nothing in the 
present situation to give wholesalers any encour- 
agement. The hardwood market continues getting 
weaker, but it is believed the bottom generally 
has been reached and that the next revision of 
prices will be upward. No considerable improve- 
ment is expected by the wholesalers before next 
Jan. 1, while many are of the opinion that there 
will be no real improvement before March 1. Pres- 
ent prices on lumber are very low, but these prices 
have not yet reached the consumer. 

Thirty days ago, a Pittsburgh wholesaler was 
offered $140 for first and second oak, delivered in 
New York. Now he can not get over $110 for the 
same material. All items of oak are off about 50 
percent from the peak, which occurred five months 
ago. Quotations on first and second oak have 
dropped from $200 f. o. b. mill, five months ago, to 
$90, f. o. b. mill. Southern pine prices have 
dropped about the same as the other woods. 


“Build a house today,’ said a local wholesaler, 
“anal the cost of your lumber will amount to not 
more than 25 percent of the total cost, while the 
other 75 percent goes for brick, lime, cement, hard- 
ware etc., all of which are much higher in price, 
proportionately, than lumber. Yet the lumber 
dealer gets the blame for the high cost of building. 
All we ask is justice at the hands of the public and 
the newspapers.” Third class oak, this wholesaler 
pointed out, now sells for $30 in Pittsburgh. Of 
this $30, he said, the mill receives $10, while the 
railroads get $20 for hauling it from Memphis to 
Pittsburgh, which is two-thirds of the price. This 
condition can not continue and sooner or later 
there must come a readjustment of some sort. 


(Continued on page 114) 
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—like our other woods— 
is gaining broader distribu- 
tion in Eastern markets be- 
cause of its adaptability to 
varied uses and uniform 
quality and millwork. Fol- 
lowing are a few of the 
uses for which we recom- 


mend Douglas Fir: 


TIMBERS, JOIST, 
DIMENSION, 
R.R. MATERIAL. 


FINISH, FLOORING, 
CEILING, SIDING, 
AND YARD STOCK. 


Port Orford Cedar 
Other Sitka Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 
Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 
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Room 712 Railway Exchange 
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Lumber Co. 


MACDOEL, CALIF. 
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Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 
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Hobart Bldég., San Francisco, Calif. 


7 Redwood L 


is just the thing for interior and exterior 
trim, siding, shingles, doors, window 
frames, lath, lumber, etc. 


Give Redwood a trial today 











Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 











HOTELS 





The "ee Portland Hotel 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Hospitable, Convenient, 
world over for its excellent cuisine and serv- 
ice. Anatmosphere of genuine cordialty. 


European Pian $1.50 and upwards. 


and known the 


All outside rooms and _ suites. 


Under.the management of Richard W. Childs 














Contains the best work of" ‘The Lumber- 


THE Woods man Poet.’ including ““TODAY,’ just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No Jumberman’s library is complete without one. 
Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN TJIMBERMAN. Publisher. 431 So. Dearbern St... Chicagu 

















Charles L. Schwartz, of Naperville, Ill., was a 
business visitor in Chicago during the week. 


Charles Dregge, of the Nichols & Cox Lumber 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., was a Chicago visitor 
this week. 


N. H. Parsons, of the N. H. Parsons Lumber 
Co., prominent retailer at Rockford, Ill, was in the 
city to attend a conference of Y. M. C. A. workers 
held during the latter part of last week. 


William Donovan, of the Donovan Lumber Co., 
Aberdeen, Wash., passed thru Chicago early this 
week en route to Miami, Fla., where he will join 
Mrs. Donovan and remain for the winter. 


Arch C. Klumph, of the Cuyahoga Lumber Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, was in Chicago Wednesday of this 
week attending to some business in connection 
with the affairs of the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs. 


J. E. Whitney, of the Whitney Pine Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., was a Chicago visitor on Saturday of 
last week, and went on to New York. He reports 
very limited demand for lumber just now, but 
looks for early improvement. 


L. M. Borgess, sales manager Steele & Hibbard 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., transacted some busi- 
ness in this city during the week. He reports that 
business down St. Louis way is picking up a little 
and that the situation has a generally better com- 
plexion than recently. 


Joseph J. Linehan, sales manager Mowbray & 
Robinson Co., of Cincinnati, has gone to New York 
and will sail on Nov. 6 for England on the steam- 
ship Olympic. Mr. Linehan will spend some time 
in England and Europe investigating conditions in 
the hardwood lumber trade. 


S. S. King, of the Dayton Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Dayton, Ohio, president National Associa- 
tion of Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers, 
came to Chicago last Wednesday to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the Board of directors held in this 
city during the three subsequent days. 


Percy Bass, of the Black River Lumber Co., Wil- 
letts, La., manufacturer of hardwood lumber and 
veneers, was a Chicago visitor during the week. 
Mr. Bass said that altho numerous mills in the 
South have been closed down on account of the 
poor market situation, his company has enough 
business on its books to warrant the mills running 
indefinitely. 

R. B. Stack, of the Stack Lumber Co., Escanaba, 
Mich., has been elected president of that concern 
to succeed his father, the late John K. Stack. 
J. K. Stack has been elected vice president and 
Henry M. Stack, secretary and treasurer, The 
board of directors will consist of these officials and 
Mrs. Anna and Miss Helen Stack. The Stack 
Lumber Co. is one of the largest timber operators 
on the upper peninsula. 


Ike W. Lincoln, of the Lincoln Lumber Co.; W. 
J. Whyte, of the Gregertsen Bros. Co.; F. M. Baker, 
of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co.; and M. A. 
Mummert and E. M. Lockridge, of the Mummert 
Lumber and Tie Co., returned early this week from 
Memphis, Tenn., where they had taken part in the 
annual lumbermen’s golf tournament played last 
week. Ike Lincoln came away with honors, and all 
reported having had a jolly good golf fest. 


John Baldwin, president Baldwin Lumber Co., 
Laurel, Miss., was a Chicago visitor during the 
week. The Baldwin Lumber Co., which is in the 
wholesaling business, handling southern hardwoods 
and pine and operating a large sorting yard in 
Laurel, is constructing a big planing mill there ut 
a cost of over $100,000. Mr. Baldwin says that 
altho business just now is lethargic it will not be 
long before there will be a big revival. 


Joseph E. Davies, of Davies & Jones, Washing- 
ton, D. C., attorney for the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, arrived in Chicago last 
Wednesday to take part in the executive meeting 
of the directors of the association, scheduled to be 
held at the Congress Hotel Friday and Saturday 
of this week. Mr. Davies came here from Wiscon- 
sin, where he was campaigning right up to elec- 
tion time in behalf of the Democratic ticket. 


W. J. Johnson, sales manager A. C. White Lum- 
ber Co., Laclede, Idaho, manufacturer of western 
pines, was a Chicago visitor during the week. 
Another western lumberman in town was A. A. 
Dimmick, sales manager Hart-Wood Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., who passed thru on his way back 
from the East, where he spent same weeks investi- 
gating the market. He says that things are none 


too lively in the East just now, but judges prospects: 
to be very favorable. 


Wilson Compton, secretary-manager National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, left last 
Monday night for the west Coast, where he will 
spend about ten days looking after the interests of 
the association. He expects to join the Calder 
committee on reconstruction and production, of 
which he is a member, at Denver, Colo., in time to 
participate in the commission’s hearings scheduled 
to be held in that city Nov. 14 and 15, and will 
proceed with it to Kansas City, Mo.; Birmingham, 
Ala., and New Orleans, La. He plan's to return to 
Chicago about Nov. 25. 


Chester J. Hogue, manager of the West Coast 
Forest Products Bureau, New York City, passed 
thru Chicago early this week on his way back from 
the west Coast, where he had gone to discuss with 
Coast lumbermen plans for trade extension in the 
eastern territory. He stopped off in Chicago long 
enough to confer with the engineering bureau of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
regarding these plans, and expects to return to this 
city in the same connection some time during the 
next week. 

T. F. Harwood, of the W. S. Harwood Lumber & 
Coal Co., Bloomington, Ill., was in the city last 
Wednesday on business in connection with the 
Illinois Retail Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, of which he is a director. Another 
Illinois retailer who was in the city during the 
week was M. H. Wilke, of Rage & Wilke, Beecher. 
He reports having had quite good business right 
along, and while it has usually been in small lots, 
orders have come thru frequently enough to make 
the aggregate considerable. He considers prospects 
very good, 


Frank F. Fee, president of the Fee-Crayton 
IIardwood Lumber Co., Dermott, Ark., was a Chi- 
cago visitor during the week. He said that the 
hardwood manufacturers are showing a _ strong 
disposition to hold tight as regards prices and not 
to sell unless they can get a price commensurate 
with the value of the woods. The market today 
is so low that to continue to sell on it would prove- 
ruinous to the manufacturer, and for this reason a 
large number of hardwood mills are already or 
will soon be closed down. One consequence of this- 
stoppage of production is expected to be a gradual: 
depletion of dry stocks which is likely to result in 
a shortage of such stock similar to that which. 
prevailed early this year, and the only preventive 
against this that manufacturers see is a resumption 
of business at fair prices which will enable the- 
mills to reopen their woods and cutting operations. 


J. Lewis Thompson, of Thompson Bros. Lumber 
Co., Trinity, Tex., spent several days in Chicago 
during the last week after having visited a num- 
ber of eastern cities, where he has been investi- 
gating conditions and securing information as to. 
the future outlook for business. Many of Mr. 
Thompson’s friends in the lumber trade in Chi- 
cago had not seen him since hig return from 
France, where he spent fifteen months in active 
service with the American Expeditionary Forces 
during the war. Early in the war he gave up his 
business connections and offered his services to the 
War Department in any capacity in which he 
might be useful. He organized a company, was 
commissioned as a captain, spent several months. 
in the training camps, went with his boys to 
France and saw active service up to the time the 
armistice was signed. Later he was attached to 
general headquarters and appointed division in- 
spector, and in connection with that detail came 
to be known and boved by practically every man in 
the division. Mr. Khompson made a splendid record 
and the Jumber industry has cause to feel proud 
of the patriotic service of this popular member of 
that industry. After his return to his home in 
Houston, Tex., Mr. Thompson was elected as a 
member of the State legislature, which office he 
now holds. 


SENATE COMMITTEE DUE NEXT WEEK 


The Senate committee on reconstruction and pro- 
duction, which is touring the country investigat- 
ing housing conditions in the various important 
industrial centers, is scheduled to hold hearings. 
in Chicago next Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 
10 and 11. The committee, of which Senator Wil- 
liam M. Calder is chairman, comes here at the in- 
vitation of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
which in codperation with local building material 
dealers and the various organizations concerned, 
among them the National Lumber Manufacturers’~ 
Association, is now compiling volumes ef data re- 
garding the housing situation, requirements, costs - 
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etc. in the Chicago territory for presentation to 
the committee. Edward Hines, president Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., will be one of the principal wit- 
nesses. 

From here the committee will proceed westward, 
and will sit in Denver, Colo., Nov. 14 and 15. 
Thereafter it will go to Kansas City, Mo.; Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and New Orleans, La. 


RESIGNS MANAGERSHIP 


Mopesto, Cauir., Oct. 30.—John C, Cuneo has 
resigned his position as local manager for the 
Ward Lumber Co., which he has held since that 
company took over the Tuolumne Lumber Co. last 
May. Mr. Cuneo came to Modesto in 1910 as gen- 
eral manager of the latter company. His plans 
for the future are unannounced. 


APPOINTED EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


Harvey L. Leathers, of Mattoon, IIl., has been 
appointed representative in this territory for the 
Pioneer Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., and for the 
time being will look after that company’s yard and 
industrial trade in this section from that point. 
Later on he plans to open up an office in Chicago 
and to make his headquarters here. Mr. Leathers 
will devote his entire time to the interests of the 
Pioneer Lumber Co. He was for seven years con- 
nected with the Carr & Johnston Co., manufac- 
turers of sash, door and blinds, and is very well 
acquainted with the sash and door trade in this 
territory. 

R. G. King, president of the Pioneer Lumber 
Co., spent a few days in Chicago recently, con- 
ferring with Mr. Leathers. After attending to 
various other business matters in this city he ex- 
pected to visit some of the other large lumber dis- 
tributing centers in the middle West and before 
returning to the Coast to make a brief visit to his 
parental home in Meridian. Miss. 


—_ ~~ 


CHICAGO’S BUILDING OUTLOOK CLEARS 


One of the major obstacles to building activity 
in Chicago was removed last Wednesday thru the 
signing by officials of the Chicago Building Trades 
Council of an agreement to arbitrate all disputes 
arising between employers and building labor be- 
tween now and May 1, 1922, and of a promise 
not to ask for higher wages at the expiration of 
present contracts. In taking these two important 
steps in the direction of encouraging building op- 
erations in the city the council also agreed to do 
everything in its power to encourage greater effi- 
ciency on the part of building employees in their 
work, and further sustained the contractor’s right 
to discharge workmen who “soldier on the job.’’ 

This desirable action of the Chicago Building 
Trades Council followed two weeks of strenuous 
negotiations between members of the committee 
on housing of the Chicago Real Estate Board and 
labor leaders. A statement issued following last 
Wednesday's meeting reads as follows: 

The general situation that confronts the people 
of Chicago and our country as the effect of the 
war has received the serious and thoughtful atten- 
tion of the labor unions as well as other interests 
in the community. 

The labor unions recognize the difficulties that 
come with the reconstruction and readjustment of 
the present unusual and unprecedented conditions. 
As interested and loyal citizens it is the desire of 
the unions to help to their fullest extent in the 
solution and adjustment of the problems and diffi- 
culties which the conditions present. 

And while others are doing and desiring to do 
their share, the unions, after deliberation and con- 
sideration of the various phases of the situation 
as it affects them, and with particular considera- 
tion of the needs of the people for proper and suf- 
ficient housing, as well as the needs of the business 
community, have reached a decision and are ready 
to put into effect an agreement: To continue the 
present wage scale after May 1, 1921; abolition of 
all jurisdictional strikes on the part of all trades 
affiliated with the Chicago Building Trades Coun- 
cil, and the readjustment of same by the council 
grievance committee, all trades to remain at work 
pending decisions; the reaffirmation of all existing 
present agreements and the intention to abide by 
same until the expiration of same. 

Adolph F. Kramer, president Chicago Real Estate 
Board, in commenting on the outcome of the con- 
ferences, stated that ‘with labor stabilized, juris- 
dictional strikes cut out and men doing a full day’s 
work in eight hours, Chicago ought to see a wave 
of building,” and this view was shared by all con- 
cerned. 

Strong efforts to launch the biggest building 
boom that Chicago has had since prewar days are 
being made by the Chicago Real Estate Board, in 
codperation with its permanent joint committee 
of contractors, building material dealers and labor 
leaders representing 45,000 workers. Present plans 
call for a citywide campaign of education which 
will be carried on to convince prospective home 
builders and investors that building costs have be- 
gun to move downward, and to stimulate the con- 
struction of as many dwellings as possible during 
the coming year. A permanent organization to 


carry on the “Boost Building” campaign is contem- 
plated, and the real estate board with that end in 
view has held numerous conferences during the 
last week on building costs, the material markets 
and the labor situation. All conferees were very 
optimistic. Thomas K. Kearney, president Chicago 
Building Trades Council, expressed his opinion as 
follows: 

The building trades are rapidly getting back to 
normal, and by springtime we will have ten thou- 
sand to twenty thousand skilled workers who left 
the city during the war back with us again, ready 
to jump in and build the big town bigger. There 
will be no trouble with labor if the banks will only 
relax a little, if the material dealers will work with 
the contractors to lower construction costs, and if 
the contractors will go along as they now are with 
the building trades. That is what we hope to bring 
about by means of the joint codperative committee 
formed by the Chicago Real Estate Board. 


MAKES MOTOR TOUR THRU EAST 


W. H. Nalty, vice president and general manager 
Hammond Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Hammond, La., 
writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he has just 
returned home after an absence of nearly six weeks 
during which time he made a motor trip from 
Detroit to points east. His father, J. B. Nalty, and 
mother, of Brookhaven, Miss., were with him and 
they had a wonderful tour, motoring from Detroit, 
where Mr. Nalty secured his new car, thru the 

















The above illustration shows a device used in 
the yard of the Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, to facilitate the unloading of lum- 
ber. Spur tracks run thru the alleys and 
practically all lumber is unloaded direct from 
car to pile. As the alleys are wide the device 
in the illustration was evolved to permit the 
man working in the car to shoot the lumber 
from the car to the pile. In the top of the 
stand there is a hardwood roll over which the 
boards can be shoved from the car, or, if 
necessary, to the car. In the illustration a 
board has just left the car for the pile. 





Adirondacks down to New York, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. He adds: 

“You can imagine what a pleasure it was to be 
absolutely free from business cares, away from the 
sawmill just at this time and enjoying the beauti- 
ful weather that prevailed in New York State dur- 
ing the latter part. of September and early Octo- 
ber. We ended the trip in New York City, ship- 
ping the car on board the steamship Creole for New 
Orleans and succeeded at the last minute in getting 
a stateroom and enjoyed the trip home very much. 

“However, I am back on the job now and am 
wondering what the lumbermen are going to do. 
It is one sure thing that this company is not going 
to sell its lumber below the cost of production. 
We would prefer to suspend operations here until 
conditions get better than to cut our valuable 
stumpage to produce lumber at a loss.” 

Associated with Mr. Nalty in the management of 
the Hammond Lumber Co. is his brother, L. D. 
Nalty. Their father, J. B. Nalty, one of the 


pioneers of the southern pine industry, retired from 
active sawmill duties several years ago to busy 
himself with several business enterprises at 
Brookhaven where he and Mrs. Nalty have a lovely 
home. 


RESIGNS FROM ASSOCIATION POST 


R. S. Whiting, for the last four years architec- 
tural engineer in charge of the architectural and 
building code service of the National Lumber Man-~ 
ufacturers’ Association, has severed his connection 
with that organization, effective Nov. 1, and will 
take a much-needed vacation before resuming ac- 
tive work. Mr. Whiting says that he has made no 
definite future plans, but will doubtless continue 
some activity in connection with the lumber indus- 
try, in which he enjoys a wide acquaintance. 


THE ALASKAN BEARS DO QUAKE 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will recall 
that Ira A. Minnick, president National Dry Kiln 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., who is an enthusiastic Nim- 
rod of national repute, made an excursion into the 
wilds of New Brunswick last year and succeeded 
in shooting the biggest moose ever brought down in 
that section. After getting his one big moose, Mr. 
Minnick was satisfied, immediately broke camp and 
returned home and since has displayed with par- 
donable pride the head of this moose as a trophy of 
his hunt for big game. Mr. Minnick’s next excur- 
sion after big game will be into Alaska, for a letter 
received from him by the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN 
says,“If you have any way of doing it, you had 
better tell all the big and all the mean brown bears 
in Alaska to keep themselves hid in 1921, as I am 
going up for them.” Mr. Minnick’s hosts of friends 
in the lumber trade will await with interest a 
report of the result of his hunt for big brown bears 
in Alaska. 


STANDARDIZED LEATHER BELTING 

In its Bulletin No. 101, under the foregoing 
title, the Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co., of 
Worcester, Mass., has presented a great deal of 
very useful and really necessary information for 
belt users. This booklet, besides being a concise 
catalog of the company’s belting, is a great deal 
more. 

The booklet is divided into sections in each of 
which are treated the requirements of a given in- 
dustry. In the section devoted to shops, for 
example, each of the machines is taken up in 
order and the kind of belting suitable for it under 
various conditions is given. In the woodworking 
section the requirements of the numerous machines 
in general woodworking plants and in sawmills are 
listed and their various belting requirements indi- 
cated. 

The booklet contains other valuable informa- 
tion of a general and technical character that 
fully justifies a place for it in the hands of every 
belt user. Copies will be sent 6n application. 


LASTING PAINT PROTECTION 

For thirteen years Dixon’s silica-graphite paint, 
made by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., has given service on the lower section 
of the standpipe of the Marion Water Co., Marion, 
Ohio, which is 95 feet high and 25 feet in di- 
ameter. The paint on the upper section of the 
standpipe will give a much longer service as upon 
examination of it with a glass it appears to be in 
just as good condition as when it was applied. 
The standpipe was painted on the interior and ex- 
terior with Dixon’s silica-graphite paint in 1902 
and again in 1907 and, after thirteen years’ serv- 
ice, in 1920 only 25 feet at the bottom needed re- 
painting. This is a striking example of the pro- 
tection given by good paint. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 1.—The timber limits of 


the Bronson Estate at Chelsea, Quebec, on the 
Gatineau River, have been sold to British interests 
whose intention it is to establish a large match 
and box manufacturing industry. The purchasers 
are Maguire, Paterson & Palmer (Ltd.), match 
manufacturers. The same interests, according to 
report, have purchased the Pembroke Lumber Co.’s 
timber limits and will establish a match splint fac- 
tory at Pembroke. 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 30.—Government 
timber on the Klamath Indian Reservation on a 
400,000,000-foot tract has been sold to the Modoc 
Lumber Co., and that on a 40,000,000-foot tract, to 
William Bray. 


ToronTO, ONT., Nov. 1.—Negotiations have been 
practically completed for the transfer of the New 
Brunswick Railway Co.’s timber limits, amounting 
to 1,600,000 acres, to the Fraser Companies 
(Ltd.), of Edmundston, N. B. The amount in- 
volved is said to be between eleven and twelve 
million dollars. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices compiled from reports of actual sales during week ended as shown by dates given: 


























WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 
The ges prices f. 0. b. cars at manufacturing points were realized on Wisconsin hardwoods and hemlock during the week ended Oct. 30: 
Selects No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 FAS Selects No. 1 No. 2 No. $ 
Sorr MarpLp— 

“143160. 00 ity rd $140.00@150.00 $125.00@130.00 $ 65.00@ 70.00 sy ree try 00 4/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00  650.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 
6/4 165.00 145.00@155.00 180.00 188.00 70.00@ 75.00 00@39.00 5/4 135.00@145.00 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 by poe 60.00 35.00 
6/4 170.00 is 09 150.00@160.00 135.00@140.00 75.00@ 80.00 37, 00@39.00 6/4 140.00@150.00 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 65.00 33.00@35.00 
Bi 3 _ 170.00@180.00 155.00@160.00 95.00@100.00 ....@.... 8/4 155.00@160.00 135.00@140.00 115.00@120.00 90:00 75.00 33.00@35. 
ie 126. 00@ 00 
6/4 roy 00 105.00  65.00@ 60.00 39.00 


Oax— 
130.00 ey pee troy 4 95.00@100.00  50.00@ 55.00 38.00@40.00 4/4 155.00@160.00 135.00@140.00 105.00 ey 00 60.00@ 65. 
ry pa 100.00 41.00 5/4 165.00@170.00 145.00@150.00 115.00 5 70.00 5 
140.0 120. 90 125. 00 105.00@110.00  60.00@ 65.00 39.00@41.00 6/4 170.00 150.00@155.00 120.00 by Po} 33.00 


135.00 80.00 


175.00 
150.00 130.00 185.00 160.00@165.00 130.00 


135.00 120.00@125.00 70.00@ 75.00 ....@.... 8/4 180.00 























Uigoguas uewguas some cise cosy ee tusugusny | ewiocn No.1 SUSE sas adhd an authBl 
6/4 160000166. 140 00@ 145.00 105:00@110-00  60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 | 2x4 $39. oo@4e. 00 $40. 04s. 00 $41.50@44.50 $44.00@47.00 $46.00@49.00 
2x 6  38.00@41.00 39.00@41.00 40.50@43.50 43.00@46.00  45.00@48.00 
8/4 170.00@175.00 115.00@120.00 _70.00@ 75.00 33.00@35.00 4 
10/4 190.00@ 196.00 melts 135.00@140.00 105.00@110.00 ....@.... | 2X8  38.00@41.00 39.00 a2 OF Atk asi00  asooe4e.00  aecboeass0 
{ 200:00208.00 180:00@186.00 146.006160.00 115.00@120.00 ::..@.... | 2x . . . . -O( . . 
a 2x12  39.00@42.00 40.00@43.00 41.50@ 44.50 43.50@46.50  46.00@49.00 
4/4 135.00@140.00 115.00@120.00 _90.00@ 95.00 60.00@ 65.00 36.00@38.00 Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
5/4 145.00@ 150.00 | 125.00@ 130.00 100.00@ 105.00 §5.00@ 70.00 37.00@39.00 No. 2, $2 less than No. 1 
6/4 150.00@155.00 130.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 37.00@39.00 — joce 
$/4 170-00@176.00 160,016.00 116,000120.00 80.00@ 85.00 ....@.... | No. 1 Hemiock Boas, S1S— 
10/4 190.00@195.00 170.00@175.00 135.00@140.00 105.00@110.00 se Soa : 8’ 16’ 18-20" 22-24' 
12/4 200-00206.00  180-006186.00 146:006)160:00 116,006120-00 1... @ 1... | 1x 4° $39,00@42.00 $40-00@43.00 $42.00@45.00 $44-50@47.50 $41.00044.00 
1/4 185.00 140.00 95.00@100.00 55.00@ 60.00 36.00@38.00 | 1x 8 40-b0@48.00 ALco@4de0 | 43,00@46.00 46.60 48.0 42:00046,00 
eevee eecee . . x . ° . . le 
5/4 He eB vtsse @ ceees 110.00@115.00 55.00@ 60.00 37.00@39.00 | 1x10  41.00@44.00  42.00@ 45.00 43.50@46.50 45.50@48.50 42.50@45.60 
6/4 160.000 155. 00.1... @..... 115.00 120.00 60.00@ 65.00 37.00@39.00 | 1x12 41.50@44.50 42.50 45.50  44.00@47.00  46.00@49.00  43.00@46.00 
Sane Sia isis Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
MA 
4/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 _ 90. 00@ 95.00  55.00@ 60.00 30.00@32.00 No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 
Gr HMOs DOGS LING GEG S08 HANGERS | AMA fr shiner an aco. ce komen 
: - . = E 2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemloek, rough, $27@29. 
10/4 110 00@170.0 150-00 188.00 Ht ty 36:000100-00 2... 22: | See eee oes Seen ee et 
12/4 180.00@185.00 160.00@165.00 140.00@145.00 105.00@110.00 -::: @-.... Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Bay City, Mich., Nov. 1.—A further reduction in prices on some items of hardwood has prevailed during the last week. Beech, birch and maple 
seemed to be most affected, especially in the lower grades. The demand for higher grades is still fair with stocks considerably below normal. The 
attached list represents the average prices realized on sales f. o. b. shir ping points. é 

FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No, 2 com. No. 3 com, 








Bass woop— Sorr ELm— 
4/4$130.00@135.00 $115.00@120.00 $ 95.00@100. 4 $ 45. 2 4 50.00 $38.00@40.00 10/4 185.00@190.00 165.00@170.00 140.00@145.00 100. pes etry eee eee 
5/4 135.00@140.00 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.0 50.0 55.00 39.00@41.00 12/4 195.00@200.00 175.00@180.00 150.00@155.00 105.00@110.00  ... ‘g és 
6/4 140.00@145.00 125.00@130.00 105.00110.00 3o.00 60.00 39.00@41.00 16/4 205.00@210.00 185.00@190.00 160.00@165.00 115.00@120.00 .... 
8/4 150.00@155.00 135.00@140.00 120.00@125.00 ¢ 


f €5.00@ 70:00 ..05@)o0.. | Hany MAPEE— 

10/4 165.00@170.00 150.00@155.00 135.00@140.00 95.00@100.00 ....@.... | 47/4 120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 
BRECH— 5/4 125.00@130.00 110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00  50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 
5/8 ..... @..... No. 2 common and better, = 00@ 65.00 25.00@26.00 | 674 130.00@135.00 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00 55.00@ 60.00 31.00@33.00 
4/4 100.00@105.00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 * 45.00@ 50.00 31.00@33.00 | $4 150.00@155.00 130.00@135.00 115.00@120.00 65.00@ 7000 33.00@35.00 
asa pees oe 35-0001 reg by 00@ 80. v4 50.000 55.00 32.00@34.00 | 1074 165. toa 18 "00 145.00@150.00 130.00@135.00 —_95.00@100.00 35.00@37.00 






95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@34.00 “00@180.00 155.00@160.00 140.00@145.00 100.00@105.00 35. 5.00 @ 37. 00 
8/4 125.00@130.00 110.00115.00 95,00 100.00 65.00@ 70.00 33.00@35.00 14/4 185,000190.00 188.000170.00 150.00@155.00 105.00@110.00 


15. 16/4 200.00@205.00 180.00@185.00 165.00@170.00 115.00@120.00 
4/4 145.00@150.00 125.00@130.00 90.00@ 95.00 45.00@ 60.00 32.00@34.00 
5/4 155.00@160.00 135.00@140.00 100.00@105.00  50.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 | END Driep WHITE MAPLE— 








6/4 160.00@165.00 140.00@145.00 105.00@110.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 | 4/4 165.00@170.00 .....@..... 145.00@150.00 .....@..... 11 @.., 
8/4 165.00@170.00 145.00@150.00 120.00@125.00 70.00 75.00 34.00@36.00 | 5/4 170.00@175.00_ ..... @....- Popes ye tteee os 
10/4 180.00@185.00 165.00@170.00 135.00@140.00 100.00@105.00 ....@.... 6/4 170.00@175.00 ..... @ ...-- Popes yields alate foots eo 
12/4 190.00@196.00 175.00@180.00 145.00@150.00 110.00@115.00 —— vit. | 8/4 185.00@190.00..... @ «+s : oo0ee@ soeee s200@ cece 
OFT LM— 


Sorr MAPpLE— 
4/4 140.00@145.00 120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00  45.00@ 50.00 38.00@40.00 4/4 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00 $5000 50.00 32.00@34.00 
5/4 145.00@150.00 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@42.00 5/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00 0. 55.00 33.00@35.00 
6/4 150.00@155.00 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 55.00@ 60,00 40.00@42.00 6/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 right 4 95.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 
8/4 170.00@175.00 150.00@155.00 120.00@125.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 8/4 145.00@150.00 125.00@130.00 110.00@115.00  65.00@ 70.00 35.00@37.00 

































Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 1.—The following are the average prices, perme base, obtained for 
hardwoods — the week ended Oct. 30: Chicago, Nov. 3.—The following average prices, 
Chicago basis, were received for walnut lumber 
an 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 Gh 8/4 for the week ending Oct. 30:. 
, ew Warne Basswoop— WaLnuT— 
coos 225 "240 255 FAS .... 180 140 140 145 FAS .... 300 3815 315 3830 hie ” ” 
Selects’ .. 168 178 175 185 | No.1com. 90 100 100 105 | No.1com. 200 210 215 230 | “474 propetier $353.00 12/$",8;9% 
No. 1 com. 120 185 135 145 | No.2com. 50 55 60 60 | No.2com. 100 115 120 125 | 4am ior @ up S716) weeeees 365.00 
No.2 com. 75 80 80 85 CHESTNUT— No.8 com. 45 ... eee eco ese .. 362.00 ll 
Sd.wormy 80 90 90 ... Fas Fates 140 155, 160 165 a 6/4” 10” & up iia Bx eocccees $335.00 
ram 0.1 com. ua BOO Soucaigis F ‘0. 2 ComMON— 
rE GS ° 198 No.8 com. 34 88 38 40-| ‘red FAS. 165 170 170 180 | 8/4” 10" & up 1 OMMON $100.00 
No.1com. 105 120 120 ::: | Sd.wormy 56 60- 60 65 — es (ae eee 351.75 SE” savvisbus $110.00 
No.2 com. 65 75 75 Brrcp— o.lcom. 120 125 125 185 4/4” 6-9%” 
Pe FAS 165 Plain red 8- 16° 4.0.0. 9-0.916 $320.70 Gqnerec= FLITCH— 
Paaan Ware ayp Bs RED > Oaz— - ates ee aa foi ts FAS.... 10/4” .......5- $90.00 


eoeeeee DOU j$CGOfF sev eeeeee 














; . 34 36 io 4 : yas ae dd 
PorLar— WHITE AsH— Sap No. 1 CYPRESS 

yaa 190 200. 200 205 | BAS ---- 100 175 180 190 | com...., 64 64 64 78 

Saps & sel. 125 180 180 185 No.l com. 90 119 115 125 Sap No. 2 Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 1.—The following prices, 

No.1com. 95 105 105 110 |_No-2com. 50 60 60 60 com..... 40 44 44 47 | Cincinnati base, were realized during the week 

No.2com. 65 70 70 75 | Hickory— Corronwoop— ended Oct. 30: 

No.3com. 45 50 50 52 | FAS.... ... «-. 160 165 | Pag 6” & 

Panel and No.1 com. ... .-. 125 185 wider .. 100 110 110 ... 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
wide No. No. — COM. 252 seq US I00~ | ig ticom, 68 “15 IS ce | AB cs scececcscsls 125. 182 182 °° 184 
1, 18 to Mapu No.2com. 60 62 62 ... Serer 110 120 120 125 
Pe Sane ee FAS .. oes 140 150 155 165 Boxboards, DOOD: vesvase's bbe veoh Ce 91 91 98 

Boxboards, No.1 com. 105 115 120 130 2520 or eee!) She iven pee No. 1 common.,.... 57 ‘60 60 60 
18 to 17” 190—- ... No.2com. 75 8 (0- OAR ae eee fuse. Yeas “Ra8 No. 2 common...... 45 50 50 55 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates indicated in the sections named: 


en Birmmanem, 


Oct. Oct. ox om 
30 23 30 23 


Flooring 
97.45 100.00 
100.00 


No. 
1x4” EG 


No. 
1x6” No. 
No. 2, C. . 
No. 3, ‘ 15.00 
Ceiling 
42.30 


B&better.. 


1x4 & 6” 
N 


No. 2 
No. 3 


No. 
Drop Siding 


1x4 “> = Bé&better... > 39 49.6 
Yo. 
No. 


No. 


B&better 
1x6 


6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10” 
6/4 & 8/4x12”..... 
B&better . ett 


86.50 57.00 
86.50 57.00 
88.50 57.00 


6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10” 
6/4 & 8/4x12” 
C Surfaced: 


B&better: 
1x4 and 6” 
1%, 1% & 2x4 & Lh i its 


No. 1, 1x4”, 16’ 
baa Igts.. 35.04 
1x6", 1 
Other “Igts.. 30.00 


H wee, Kansas City, 
0. 


Oct. “Oct. Oct. Oct. 
30 





es eis ng 
oct 
30 


Oct. Oct. 
30 23 


Fencing, $1S 


19.84 22.11 
21.20 22.35 


16.11 
17.75 


"ouk 
23 


No. 2 -. lengths): 
27.00 
28.75 24.62 


Other lengths. . 
1x10”, a 1 


Other lengths. 
No. 2 (ail E to 20’): 
t “se 


2 
No. 4, ail widths and 
length 


No. 1, 1x8”,14 & 16’. 
ere Igts. . 
1x10”, & 16’. 


Other lets. 


No. 1, 1x10”, 14 & 16’. 
‘Other Igts. .... 


No. 1, 2 


2x4 to 12”: : 


No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
Pee under: 


yaa a 


. ry oo 
Syenn. here 
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Oct. Oct. 
30 23 








Alexandria, Birmingham. Hattiesburg. Kansas City. Alerandria. Birmingham. Hattiesburg. Kansas City. 
Oct. Oct. Oct. et. ’ Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct, 


Car Material 


(All 1x4 and 6”): 
Bé&better, 9 and 18’... ..... 
10 















5 & maui'pls 
Random oo oe 
PIO. 2, DB BO 3B" nn sn00 15000 








Random .....+. o« 7 es 
No. 2, Random (emer ka eee 





















8” & ar & und. 








10” & over, SO ee under 
20’ 








No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ 





S848, SqE&S: 
8”, 34 


38 
Upto 9”, 34 


Up to 10”, 3 
Up to 12”, 34 











Coo 
D CO 












No. 1 rough, 26 to 
30 
























Longleaf Poviee | poet ee 
No. 1 Sq.E&S...... en! Sin ere ° cove 








Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 28.—Following is a re- 
capitulation of prices received by planing mills 
in this territory during the two weeks ended 


Oct. 
Flooring 


1x4 B&better ....... 
No. 1 common ........ ess 
MD: 2 COMMON 6 0.0.0.0:0 0000 
BIO; B OM CRY oc c.00.cs 0:00 
1x3 meg ged ee 
ee ee 

Ne 2 common ..... pact 
No. 3 common ....... rr 
1x6 No. 2 common ..........+- 


NORTHERN PINE 


» Minn., Nov. 1.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., Nov. 3.—The following prices 


Common Boards, Rough paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 


am. 
AwWINS 
wm O1COO “& 





45 47 53 53 53 56 56 
g” A L., $45; 10” A. oe $46; 12” A. L., $47. 


PtGy DS OPENOD 26:6 80:4:820'5. 0.0.4 05-4.0-6 


Celling 
1x4 No. 1 common ...... 


Plain Shiplap or D&M 
No. 2 & better clear 


oe eee 


%x3% - mage ge eT ‘ 
ee ee ee 

MO. SLOMAN 6 0:6 6:60 0:5.00:0 
x84 Babatter mee ee 
No. 1 common .. 

No. 2 common ... 





Partition 
1x4 No. 1 common ........... 
Siding 
Novelty— 
ee eee ee 
a ae 


No. 2 common ... 

Square edge— 
%x6 No. 1 common .. 
No. 2 common .. 





Roofers 


2X GG, B COMMON 6 vce 0ssc0e 

ae B No. 2 COMMON. 6 os.0ce es 5% 

1x 6 & 8” No. 3 common........ 
Bedbetter— 


Casing and base 


54. 50 56x4” No. 2 & better 
A. — + 326.50. 40" a $47.50; ag 


Fencing, Rough 


Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 





. Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
No. 4, ‘2. inch Plece saiguie S1iS&E 


Plank and Small Timbers 


Timbers, 32’ and Under 





Ee ONES, Sikiclinwinid 610 Skye Sp'e'ely-0e Mee 


A | ee ee ore 
Be OP UE. .00s cane a s0.0so0~ isle 
ee re eer 





4/4 PR dah ack wee aenwnlp'e 60.00 


6/4x 6 rough ........ (Ot iGecaawes 
MEE GE UD. BORER 66s vcs cccwes 
No. 1 common— 


Te 8 a en ee 

FO ea eee 

aS eae ee 

ag eee 

ix 6 & up Tough eee 
OS re wre CTT err 
ER EDESS © hog 64d woe :nork 5 ce ede 
eS ee . 
SCPE, Stee ee v0.ce eb wo t0806 
6/4x10 D4S SbpDeeVen ier ses Geers 
RE UTS. oS. c\0. bs Bhs 04:8 oie o:0'0:9 

6/4 & 6/4x6 & up rough ......... ‘ 
No. 2 common— 

| & je. | ere TTT 

ix 5 D4S SE Oy eee Os 

lx 6 D4S 






OAK FLOORING 


1.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for 
oak flooring ‘sue the week ended Oct. 23: 


HELA SESH S GOES Clear quartered white 
Clear plain white and red 
Select plain white and red 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


_Norfolk, Va., Oct. 30.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 











ee Se be. er ey ree ee 


SS ES rar re 
Other grades— 


1x 6 & up No. 3 common D2S. 
Mill run “kiln Te ae eae ae 


Shingles 
a es ay ee eee 


Lath 
4’ No. 1 standard kiln aanee Lona 
4’ No. 1 standard green ......... 
4’ No. 2 standard kiln Naried salons 
4’ No. 2 standard green ......... 








aE $50.00@55.00 


BARK Strip PARTITION, Nos. 1 & 2..$62.00 
22.50 








Finished Widths— 
FLOORING, }$}x2%4 
2Y¥% 





AND 
Corn 
aorns 


” 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. 0. b. mill prices for Arkan- 
sas soft pine from actual sales made between 
Oct. 23 and Oct. 29, inclusive: 





Flooring 
Edge grain— 173 104 
Se sewacdin cates eevee ** *$101.25 
— Hemeliate wrens same $103.00 85.25 
PEED reer ee ++ 85.00 
Fist grain— 
ONO 36 0:6 bck 8 68:08 6 Sos 53.00 50.75 
TO SD oiscke Pose emneae tee *56.75 45.25 
ee ee Are eee *36.75 34.00 
Ceiling and Partition 
Y” 5” %” %” 
Ceiling Ceiling Celting Partition 
B&better ...$54.75 $53.00 $46.75 $52.25 
3 Se ee *54.00 *45.00 *69.25 *61. 00 
a ae " a er *35.25 
Finish—Dressed 
Bébetter bag. 0 
Mr, semi dasiedetmneceea eunente $84.50 se 
PCO conus cee we Waele de wee 84.50 bead 
Se Perr mee er 86.50 $63.75 
ME cscs ukenn sca eat nae tee cs 84.25 *80.00 
14%,1% & 2x 4 to | aes Cee 88. oe 
B%, B56 & ZeIO te BS" 6 ccc cee 78.25 v7 
Casing and Base 
SO Bie Fes 6 oo bcc ccecccceseunecne $81.75 
Ce TO Tee ob che ce Cccccecnececen 90.0 
Fencing and Boards 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
eT Nr $47.50 $24.00 *$25.00 
OF cusexenenecen ues 47.7% 24.25 18.00 
PP wccgntercaeeeeee 47.75 25.00 18.00 
MO Sadawreccancenee 47.75 27.50 16.75 
BAT Stienkcsecauveas . 46.75 25.75 18.00 
Dimension, S&E 
No. 1 10,184 No. 2 10,184 
12° 14416° 20’ 12’ 14416’ 20° 
$28.00 $28.50 $28.00 2x 4” $23.00 $23.00 $30.00 
27.50 27.50 23.00 2x 6” 27.00 27.0 29.00 
28.00 28.00 *30.00 2x 8” 23.00 23.00 25.00 
29.00 29.00 29.50 2x10” 23.00 23.00 25.00 
29.00 29.00 30.00 2x12” *32.00 *32.00 26.00 
S2S&CM—Shiplap 
No. No. 2 No. 3 
are ie eseededes *$35.75 $23.00 ** 
Be. vtagedwmens cane . 46.75 27.75 *28.75 
MT . weuvecee eaucarece wate * 25.00 *21.00 
Lath 
No.1 No. 2 
BN ee re Pre Cry $ 4.80 *$ 3.50 
Moldings 
TG? amd OmMTeF 2c cc wecccccss List and 5 percent 


ESR” ONG WISE? occ ceccevecc *List and 6 percent 


* No sales reported ; price brought forward. 
** None sold. 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 57 


CHICAGO LUMBER RECEIPTS AND SHIP- 
MENTS 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
Trade. 


RECEIPTS FROM OCT. 3 TO OCT. 30, INCLUSIVE 














Lumber Shingles 
CS San ee Per 180.011,000 13,309,000 
Rinks 6 GUN iar ewes 185,535,000 18,436,000 
DOCPORSC.c ccc ces eee. 5,524,000 5,127,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO OCT. 30 
Lumber Shingles 
BO Sits cubes aeees 2,087,196,000 211,322,000 
ROE Gwewcccees cues 1,641,562,000 2221057; 000 
EROTORSE 20 cccsccs 445,684,000 = an arrccseee 
BCNGERE Atocncnes ¢xwncencue 10,735,000 
SHIPMENTS—FROM OCT. 3 TO OCT. 30, INCLUSIVE 
Lumber Shingles 
BE KiLeceb eeiswcew wes 69.508.000 9.302.000 
ROO wis secuneweeeees . «+ -82,897,000 20,685,000 
ee ere 13,389,000 11,383,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO OCT. 30 
Lumber Shingles 
WN hai eos caer 834,217.000 166, 101, 000 
SOO kc becueenee . . 715,056,000 168,295,000 
TRCIERS ane cccccccs 119,161,000 ecard wiles 
Decrease ..... Renta seeummnne 2,194,000 


Chtenge Building Permits 


Chicago building permits issued during month of 
October for two years were as follows: 


Frontage 
Permits feet ost 
OSE, Tee eeceses 246 8,510 $ 3 53815 50 
Oct; WR. 61sec. TH 27,132 15,948,058 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 3.—There has been no change in 
the local market for northern pine. Building in 
this territory is of very small volume and busi- 
ness is, therefore, very restricted. From the 
North, however, come reports that there is in- 


creased activity in building, due to the fact 
that cement, the lack of which has held up 
much construction work for many months, has 
now become more available. This has resulted 
in greater activity in the northern pine trade, 
reflected in the Chicago territory by the com- 
paratively great strength of the wood. Mill 
stocks being abnormally low and the prospects 
being for a demand later on which will exceed 
available supplies, manufacturers and distribu- 
ters are content with the market as it is, and 
are making no attempts to push the wood. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 1.—Country trade in 
this section is showing some improvement. 
Farmers are in the market for rough material 
for corn cribs and barns, and yards have been 
enjoying a much better trade. They are coming 
into the market with orders to fill out present 
stocks, and while there is no heavy buying the 
situation is undoubtedly better. Northern pine 
is not selling very briskly in eastern territory, 
but here the situation is satisfactory, and 
prices are holding well. 


New York, Nov. 1.—Prices continue satisfac- 
tory, and there is a continued scarcity in some 
grades, but the demand is more or less irregular 
and yards will not buy beyond current require- 
ments. When they are in the market little 
complaint is made regarding prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 3.—The demand for 
northern pine is on a small scale, but in some 
grades a little increased inquiry has lately oc- 
curred. It is believed by wholesalers that trade 
is going to pick up a little from now on. Those 
who are waiting for lower prices are faced with 
the facts that the supplies at the mills are not 
up to the average and that there:is no prospect 
of increasing them much for some time. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 1.—Dealers re- 
port business quieter than usual at this time 
of year. In a number of instances yards and 
mills are receiving only enough orders to keep 
them busy three or four days a week. The 
poorer grades are more plentiful than at any 
time this season, due to a falling off in demand, 
especially for crating stock. Good lumber con- 
tinues scarce, with prices firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Nov. 1.—Prices are readily shaded 
and buyers have the whip-hand of the situation. 
Building is slow, stocks are more plentiful, and 
there is so little indication of good business 
ahead that yards are perfectly willing to take 
their chance. Lowering prices does not pro- 
duce new business, as retailers are fairly well 
supplied. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 3.—The whole eastern 
spruce market is weaker than a week ago, 
prices being lower without increase in business. 
The price of frames, base, is now definitely 
$58; 9-inch, $59; 10-inch, $60; 12-inch, $62. In 
random prices are lower and varied and irregu- 
lar. Prices are: 2x3 to 2x7, $40 to $46; 2x5, $45 
to $50; 2x10. $50 to $53; 2x12, $51 to $54. Much 
Canadian random is now on offer at $40, good 
lengths. For Maine random $45 is the minimum. 
Board demand is dull. Prices: Covering boards, 
$48; matched, clipped, $55 to $58. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 1.—This is about the 
end of the post season and owing to the dull 
market that has prevailed, there has been some 
price cutting by some concerns in the last 
few days in an effort to clean up. Pole busi- 
ness has held up well and the market on this 


line is firm. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 3.—The hardwood market ap- 
pears to have held fairly firm during the last 
week, no further consequential declines in prices 
having occurred. This appears to be due to 
the attitude of the mills, as they would close 
down and refuse business rather than sell at 
a loss, as in many instances they would have to 
do to move lumber today. Demand remains ex- 
tremely light, with buying from neither retail 
nor industrial sources. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 1.—Factory trade is 
slow and buyers have stories about low prices. 
However, most of the nardwood now available 
in this market is being held on a firm ‘basis by 
large concerns. They are waiting until there is 
a market and not trying to create one by cut- 





Cutting Handling Costs 


If you were to figure in 
dollars and cents the actual 
amount of money you can 
save with Dow Gravity Con- 


veyors you would be amazed. 
Great additional volumes of 
lumber can be handled every 
day with fewer men. No 
toting, no hauling; just a con- 
tinuous stream of production. 
Dow Conveyors eliminate all 
unnecessary steps and save 
many hours of time. Write us 
for further information. 


“Let Gravity Do It” 
DOW WIRE AND IRON 
WORKS 
INCCRPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY. @) 

LOUIS 
VILLE 




















“BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, 
oi the most pop- 
ular and attrac- 
tive houses and 
bungalows. 

We also furnish 
4 complete work- 
ing plans, speci- 
fications, lum- 
ber and mill 
bills. 

Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, serviceable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 

Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 




















Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 








Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 








BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER WISCONSIN 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, sen: 
by subscribers to the American’ Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retai) lumbec 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it wil) 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 

Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn Si., Chicage 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 























Wher you wnnih bitelex 
for Quick Shipment, 


wire your inquiry to 


Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
Ash Oak 


Basswood Butternut 
Hard Maple Soft Maple 
Rock Elm Soft Elm 


Mills at 
Wittenberg, Wis.—Dorchester, Wis. 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and_ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Selects are our Specialties. 








We solicit your business 








Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 








ting prices. Large buyers of hardwood are 
doing very little and hence are not in the market. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 2.—Indications are that 
the hardwood market is approaching a more 
stable basis so far as prices are concerned. 
Buyers appear to have sensed this development 
in the market and there is reported to be a 
large inquiry. Hardwood men here say the 
nature of the inquiry also would indicate that 
considerable hardwood is wanted. Business as 
yet is confined almost wholly to immediate re- 
quirements, except for heavy stuff. The general 
price situation still is a little too uncertain 
to permit furniture factories to get into the 
market very heavily. The demand for yard 
stock also is held back on the same account. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 2.—The outstanding news 
in the hardwood situation is the disposition of 
buyers to pay a little more than they have been 
willing to pay for hardwoods. The desire to 
hammer down prices is not so prevalent. There 
is not much more buying. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 1.—Some trade ob- 
servers note a better inquiry, but by general 
agreement the market continues dull and many 
of the hardwood mills are curtailing. In some 
quarters the belief is expressed that November 
will witness a gradual resumption of buying. 





New York, Nov. 1.—The hardwood market is 
dull. Stocks are more plentifully offered. Prices 
are irregular and consumers will not purchase 
beyond their current light requirements. There 
is a substantial amount of hand to mouth busi- 
ness, and when in the market buyers do not 
haggle much over quotations. Altho they can 
buy to good advantage they will not buy ahead. 


Alexandria, La., Nov. 2.—The demand for 
hardwood continues light. The market has been 
almost entirely without life for the last week. 
The prices prevailing are below cost of manu- 
facture, with the result that logging operations 
are at a standstill and the mills are sawing logs 
already cut and piling up the lumber. They feel 
certain that higher prices will come in a few 
weeks. Buyers, on the other hand, do not feel 
that the bottom has been reached and are taking 
only stock to meet current needs. The car 
situation is one hundred percent perfect, except 
for a slight shortage of open equipment for 
timber. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 3.—Conditions show little 
change in the hardwood trade. Plenty of stock 
is available, while the demand is not up to the 
normal for this time of year. The needs of 
some of the mills lead them to make rather 
low prices and to ask for a bid from the pros- 
pective buyer when these are not accepted. 
When the present accumulations at the mills 
are disposed of it is expected that better busi- 
ness will be seen. Tight money holds up some 
orders, but the outlook is said to be for easier 
rates. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 3.—There is hardly any 
business. Orders are very small. Some makers 
have actually withdrawn from the market. 
Prices are lower and there is much concession 
making. Prices are: FAS, inch quartered oak, 
$255 to $265; plain oak, $150 to $160; white ash, 
$150 to $155; beech, $125 to $130; basswood, 
$125 to $140; red birch, $170 to $180; birch, sap, 
$155 to $165; maple, $140 to $145. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 1.—Sellers continue to 
offer concessions and press stocks for sale, 
while the prospective buyers naturally mani- 
fest a reluctant attitude. Prices have taken 
a big tumble, and there is no assurance that 
the bottom has been reached. The foreign move- 
ment is also held down to very small propor- 
tions. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 1.—The hardwood trade 
in Ohio territory is rather quiet. Buying is best 
with the dealers, altho still limited to present 
needs. Factories are also buying little, with 
box concerns the best customers. Vehicle and 
implement concerns are making few purchases. 
Furniture factories are also going-slow. Retail 
stocks continue light and rather broken. Rural 
dealers are buying better than city yards. Ship- 
ments are coming in promptly. Building op- 
erations are quiet. The strongest point in the 
market is high grade poplar. Prices show a 
further decline of $10 to $15, especially in the 
better grades. Quartered oak FAS at the Ohio 
River sells in the. neighborhood of $225 while 
No. 1 common sells at $125. Plain oak prices at 
the Ohio River are: FAS $150; No. 1 common, 
$90; No. 2, common, $55 and No. 3 common, 
$35. Chestnut is rather quiet. Ash and bass- 
wood are moving fairly well. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 1.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is very dull, showing little change from the 
week previous. ‘There are few inquiries in the 
market and these mostly of a routine nature, 
while orders are scant and for small amounts. 
Prices are more or less stabilized, but the var- 
iations in individual sales are quite considerable. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 3.—The hemlock market in this 
territory remains slow and featureless, espec- 
ially on account of the extremely low price at 
which southern pine is selling. Hemlock pro- 
duction is low, and there is no considerable ac- 
cumulation of supplies, first, because manufac- 
turers of late have sold many of their logs to 
the paper mills instead of manufacturing them 
into lumber; and, second, because while mar- 
ket conditions have been extremely quiet in 
the Chicago territory very fair sized shipments 
of stock have been made, not only into northern 
Wisconsin and the upper peninsula, but also to 
Pennsylvania, to Buffalo and other eastern lake 
ports. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 3.—Hemlock prices are 
not so strong as a few weeks ago, owing to light 
business and much competition. The base 
price on Pennsylvania hemlock is now $48. De- 
mand is said to be a little better than two or 
three weeks ago, tho far from satisfactory. Re- 
tailers are buying cautiously, but some of the 
larger concerns are about convinced that the 
market is nearly, if not quite, at the bottom. 


New York, Nov. 1.—Hemlock prices continue 
weak, and very little stock is moved. Retailers 
are more conservative than ever, and with the 
approach of winter and the probability of even 
further reduction in building contracts, it is 
hard to get business. Mill stocks are more 
plentiful. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 1.—The market 
is featureless. Little business is being trans- 
acted, only such stock as is absolutely necessary 
to meet immediate requirements being pur- 
chased. The lack of demand is attributed 
largely to the unsettled condition of prices. 
Dealers believe that buying will become more 
active when quotations become more firmly 
established, there being a tendency to hold off 
in expectation of further reductions. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 3.—Hemlock continues to 
drop in price. Lack of building and weakness in 
roofers are the chief reasons. Eastern clipped 
boards sell at $46 to $48, 10 to 16 feet, and the 
bulk of the business is at the lower figure. There 
is very little trade. The random boards sell 
at $44 and some accept less. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 1.—The hemlock mar- 
ket is dull, with little prospect of any mate- 
rial change until after the holiday season. 
Quotations are unchanged from last week. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 30.—Dimension at list 
price to $1 under list is a good key to the fir 
situation today. Slash grain uppers are quoted 
at $5 over and vertical grain at $15 over. There 
is little life to the market, except that imparted 
by heavy orders for ties and railroad material. 
Production keeps up remarkably well. The out- 
put from association mills reporting last week 
was 66,900,085 feet, or 20 percent below normal. 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 30.—Business continues 
about the same as last week, the demand for 
yard stock being light and only a fair volume 
of railroad and industrial stock moving. Opin- 
ions as to the future differ, some declaring that 
a revival of activitiy is certain to follow very 
soon, while others entertain little hope of seeing 
much activity till next spring. Mills are shut- 
ting down thruout the Pacific Northwest and the 
output is being greatly curtailed. 


Chicago, Nov. 3.—The Douglas fir market in 
this territory remains very weak and featureless. 
Small parcels of railroad business are being 
placed right along, but the industrial and retail 
demands remain almost nil. The price situation 
remains practically unchanged from that which 
prevailed two weeks ago. Dimension, small 
timbers, boards, shiplap and No. 3 uppers are 
at Rail B list, with the first two items in some 
cases selling $1 to $2 below; slash grain uppers 
at $5 over, and vertical grain uppers $7.50 to 
$12 over. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 2.—Just at present the 
fir men here are sitting on the side lines wait- 
ing for something to turn up. The demand for 
fir is very slack, buyers neglecting the west 
Coast woods while southern pine items are 
cheap. The Weyerhaeuser list appears to be 
about the basis upon which most mills are offer- 
ing stock on mill orders. The transit line is, 
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of course, weaker, and prices are made on a 
basis to move the cars. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 3.—Demand is light. The 
market is rapidly weakening. Prices currently 
prevailing are: Flooring, vertical grain, 1x4, 
No. 1, $81 to $83; No. 2, $78 to $80; partition, 
No. 2 clear, 3/4x3-1/4, $66 to $67. It is impor- 
tant to notice that there are current strong 
rumors that sales are being made at prices below 
the lowest here quoted. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 3.—There has been no report- 
able change during the last week in the local 
market in western pines. Common is offered 
freely at comparatively low prices; shop is 
cheap, altho it is in low supply, but except for 
some farsighted buyers who realize both these 
facts few show interest in this item. Judging 
from the stock lists issued by the various mills, 
both in the Inland Empire and in southern Ore- 
gon and California, it would be good business 
for consumers of western pine common and 
shop to lay in their spring requirements at this 
time, when they can take advantage of fairly 
complete assortments of low prices, as there is 
littie doubt but that when ‘the regular spring 
demand opens up, this item is going to be 
scarce and, consequently, much higher in price. 
Western pine uppers are scarce, are in good 
demand and firm in price. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 2.—Demand for west- 
ern pines continues slack and prices on the com- 
moner items are weak, for Idaho and Inland 
Empire stock. There is not much demand for 
California stock at the prices the mills are hold- 
ing to. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 3.—Very little Pacific 
coast stock is moving at present. Wholésalers 
say they are getting a few orders, but that 
trade is not what it ought to be. The upper 
grades of sugar pine are holding strong, be- 
cause of the lack of lumber, and the same its 
true to a large extent of California white pine. 
Dealers are hopeful that building trade will 
show improvement after this week. 


REDWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 2.—Continued lack of 
demand characterizes the market here, and 
sales agents do not look for a revival of trade 
until the market generally has improved. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Nov. 1.—Reports from wholesalers 
indicate a further accumulation of stocks at 
mill points. The buying is dull, prices are right 
at the bottom, and, notwithstanding this, re- 
tailers look for lower quotations. The box in- 
quiry is soft. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 1.—North Carolina pine 
prices are still declining, and the stocks here 
are large. The requirements, both among the 
builders and the box makers, have been reduced 
to very small proportions. Users of lumber are 
making the supplies which they happen to have 
in hand go as far as possible, even cutting up 
boards for boxes; while the dealers are inclined 
to close out their assortments on the best 
terms obtainable, even putting in better grades 
than ordered if they happen to be short of the 
lower grades. Builders have decided to dis- 
continue concrete work until the spring. This 
decision will naturally cut into the require- 
ments in the way of the lower grades. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 3.—There is very little 
business passing. Orders are small. Roofers 
continue to drop and show a variety of prices. 
It is readily possible to buy good 6-inch roofers 
for $36, but they seem to go begging. Rough 
edge finds a very slow market. It may some- 
times be bought for $84, 4/4 under 12. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 3.—A little stronger mar- 
ket has been developing in North Carolina pine 
during the last week or two and the offerings of 
transit cars have not been quite so numerous. 
Many mills are reported closed down, while 
others have set a minimum price and will not 
sell lumber at a loss, preferring to wait until 
business becomes brighter. Six-inch roofers are 
being quoted here at $35 to $36 and offers a little 
below the market are being declined by the 


mills. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 3.—Compared with recent weeks 
there is a very large number of inquiries, princi- 
pally for yard stock from country yards, in cir- 
culation; but distributers have their doubts as 
to the bona fide character of the majority of 


these inquiries, as quotations made and letters 
written in response to them seldom bring even 
an answer. Southern pine prices still show a 
downward tendency, having declined an average 
of about $2 during the last two weeks. With 
the national elections over and a sweeping vic- 
tory for the Republican party, however, optimism 
for an early improvement in general business 
and financial conditions and, consequently, in 
the building and lumber trades, is very strong. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 2.—A hopeful note to the 
market for southern pine was sounded this week 
in the increasing number of inquiries from re- 
tailers, largely in the eastern States. However, 
there is very little increase in actual buying. 
Prices remain just about the same. 


Beaumont, Tex., Nov. 1.—There are some- 
times a difference of $1 or so between mills on 
some items, but this difference can be traced 
directly to the condition of stocks. It is ex- 
pected that a mill long on an item will make a 
more attractive price than one short on the same 
item. A general average of the prices being 
asked by manufacturers and wholesalers in 
Beaumont, f. o. b. mills, is as follows: 


1x4 EG B&better flooring ............ $90.00 
1x4 FG Bé&better flooring ...... ddeewas 52.50 
ES re INGOk. D TROGEI Sa si cccdeciccececs 42.50 
e4 PGS Now 3 OGRE ccc cicccccssdccs 24.00 
5-8x4 B&better ceiling ..........-.... 48.00 
5-8x4 No. 1 ceiling ............ tagaé 40.00 
G=S6 De SCOT 6. < dcc ce vinaids cendweas 23.00 
1x6 B&better drop siding ............ 50.00 
In6 No. 1,GFOD GUID <cccccccccccccccs 42.00 
Dae TER. BD GE GD oc ccvccccccsccvcces 27.00 
1x6x6 to 8 B&better finish ........ cons COO 
1x5x10 to 12 B&better finish ......... 68.00 
1x4 and 6 No. 1 SB «nc ccccccccccccccs 35.00 
ExGH10 No. 1 SSS ciccccvce esevexaeeas Gee 
pos a es i: eer eke anes «cee 460 
Ee NO. 3 SBS cccdccdqccccccccccccsces 21.00 
Pe ccd cdecdctaciddvecutecaws 22.50 
1E8EI1O No. 2 SBS ..ccccccccccccccccces 24.50 
Sele WO DC Sicidceseccsccsvcedines 27.50 
Bae - WO 0 Re 6 vvccacesccuncas $27 to 29.00 
a6 No. 1 SEB .6.cssce wamewues 25 to 27.00 
2n8 No. 1 GEM cccece edddkcanes 27 to 29.00 
2x10 No. 1 S&E ...... bcuene 27 to 29.00 
StF Ne. 2 GEE ccc ccccsccsscsss DO GO 


No. 2 dimension, $3 less than No. 1. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 2.—Recent announee- 
ments by the southern pine mills that their new 
lists represented rock bottom, and the evidence 
of their determination to refuse any concessions, 
appear to have stimulated business here a little 
beyond the natural increase due to preference 
for southern pine over fir at the same prices. 
At that, however, buyers still are somewhat 
backward and the business placed last week 
was principally from country yards. The line 
yards, however, need a great deal of lumber and 
are beginning to place orders. The industrial 
demand is very small. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 1.—The few reports 
secured today indicate that the market practi- 
cally marked time thruout the preélection week. 
Curtailed production is reported from many di- 
rections and November’s cut, unless all signs 
fail, will register a decided slump. Prices are 
still weak, but some manufacturers express the 
belief that any change from this time forth will 
be upward, for the reason that the twilight zone 
between selling price and manufacturing cost 
has been practically eliminated as to a good 
many items. There is less complaint of inade- 
quate car supply. 


New York, Nov. 1.—The market situation is 
unchanged, extreme quiet prevailing, Retail 
purchases are confined to current requirements, 
which are limited. Reports reach the market 
as to curtailment in production, but stock is 
still offered plentifully enough to prevent any 
increase in prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 3.—Wholesalers think 
that the tide has turned and that prices are 
going to be better in future. It is not claimed 
that much business is being done as yet, but 
the market is not quite so stagnant. The 
orders are coming principally from the larger 
retailers, who are not so much inclined to look 
for further declines. 
little more active locally. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 1.—Conditions in the 
Georgia pine trade seem to be no more favorable, 
with a diminishing demand and falling prices. 
This slowing up of the inquiry, however, has 
tended to make producers more determined to 
stand upon quotations which yield a profit. In 
furtherance of this aim many of the plants are 
closing, to resume operations only when read- 
justments shall have taken place. 


Building is light, but a- 








Products 





The hard-headed_busi- 
ness farmer invests his 
money where he is posi- 
tive of getting the prop- 
er returns on his invest- 
ment. That’s why he 
buys O. K. Cupolas, 
O.K. Sun-Lite Windows and O.K. 
Non-Freezable Stock and Poultry 
Waterers. He énows that fresh air, 
sunlight and pure water are posi- 
tively essential to the raising of 
thrifty, profitable live stock and 
poultry. 


Sales Increase By 
Leaps and Bounds 


Dealers who formerly ordered in 
small quantities now order in car- 
load lots. Dealers who have the 
agency congratulate themselves— 
those who failed to secure it regret 
their lack of foresight. 


Take Omthe [(50) Line NOW 


If we are not represented in your 
locality, grab your opportunity. 
Remember — you will be selling a 
line that has been continuously 
and effectively advertised for 
years—a line that is well known 
to every farmer. And it is a line 
that, once sold, stays sold. The 
plan that was responsible for an 
increase of over 2,000 per cent in 
our business in only six years will 
increase your business in propor- 
tion. Write for it now. Post 
yourself on proven successful sell- 
ing method. 


Phillip Bernard Company 


1903 Floyd Avenue, 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


























Hercules Wire Rope is always made with 
one Red-Strand, which is our guarantee of 
its high quality. 

ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company 


New York Chicago St.Louis Denver San Francisco 


































Carpenter 
Aprons 
and 
Caps 
ANA «With your ad. 


Large publicity at 
i low cost. 


* Best medium for 
* your line. 





Pleases Your Trade 


Co-operate with your 
dealers dividing the 
cost. 

Let us explain how 
you both benefit and 
quote price on quan- 
tity desired. 


Lewald & Co., 






500-2 S. Wells St. 
CHICAGO 
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Boston, Mass., Nov. 3.—Retailers are buying 
for their present needs only. Further weakening 
has come in flooring prices. The reduced quota- 
tions have not produced new business. Parti- 
tion continues to sell hardly at all. Roofers 
continue a weak feature. Prices are: Floor- 
ing, A rift, $98 to $112; B rift, $93 to $106; C 
rift, $82 to $99; Bé&better flat, $67.50 to $72; 
partition B&better, 3/4x3-1/4, $68 to $82; No. 
2 common, a variety of prices, ranging down to 
as low as $36 for 6-inch of good quality. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 1.—The southern pine 
market remains dull. Production is being cur- 
tailed. Buying is extremely light. Prices are 
soft, tho lumbermen say that the bottom is 
about reached. Variations in quotations are 
considerable and prospective buyers are doing 
considerable shopping. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 1.—Irregularity is the 
chief feature of the southern pine trade. Busi- 
ness is slow and price lists show a range of 
from $10 to $15 on certain items. As a rule re- 


tailers are still holding off. Stocks in the hands 
of dealers are quite low and badly broken. Mills 
are increasing their stocks to a certain extent. 
There is a large number of transit cars and 
these have a bad effect on quotations. Build- 
ing operations are slowing down for the winter. 
Rural dealers are probably the best customers. 
Car stocks with No. 2 boards are the strong- 


est features. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 1.—Reports indicate 
no visible change in market conditions. De- 
mand is of limited volume but steady and 
fairly well distributed over the list. Prices are 
firmly held. Car supply is rated satisfactory. 
Labor supply appears adequate, tho the sugar 
campaign is beginning in the Louisiana belt. 
The mills seem content to build up their stocks, 
which have been subnormal all year. 


Chicago, Nov. 3.—The cypress market has 
undergone no reportable change as to demand 
during the last week. According to reports 
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THERE’S A MARKET FOR 
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LAST LONGER—LOOK BETTER—LESS EXPENSIVE 


E. M. LONG & SONS, 


Write for Particulars 
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Logging ata Profit 





with 


This method does not necessarily take 
the place of logging railroads but is 
proving a profitable aid to them where 
mills are far removed from timber 
holdings. 





An Equalizer of Logging Costs 


—one that enables you to log scattered timber without building rail- 
roads—is the 20th Century method of using motor trucks equipped 


Amos Log Loaders 


Illustrated folders, price and photos showing 
loader in actual use, on request. They’re free. 


THE AMOS LUMBER COMPANY, Edinburg, Ind. 


The Amos Log Loader can be easily 
attached to any motor truck with trans- 
mission amidship, power take-off, or 
jack shaft and is strictly a one-man 
proposition. Learn more about the 
Amos Log Loader today. 








from the South, stocks are gradually approach- 
ing normal volume on account of the mills’ 
policy of cutting as close to capacity as labor 
conditions will permit. The consequence is that 
no longer is there difficulty in having an order 
filled, such as existed only a few weeks ago; 
when an order is placed today prompt ship- 
ment is as a rule assured. A few changes in 
cypress prices have occurred during the last 
week, all commons having been reduced $10 and 
uppers advanced $3 to $10. se 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 2.—The first change 
in the cypress list in months was made last 
week, when all commons were reduced $10. 
However, uppers were advanced from $3 to $10, 
tank stock showing a $10 advance; A finish, $10; 
B finish, $5; A shiplap and flooring, $10; B, $5; 
A bevel siding, $5: and B, $3. C items were 
left unchanged. There has been a comparative 
scarcity of upper stock all along, but commons 
have been plentiful. There has been a com- 
paratively good demand for uppers, and stocks 
at the mills still are very low. Demand here 
from the country is good, and is mostly for mixed 
cars, but city buying is slack. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 2.—Cypress remains firm 
at the recent advances, which have had no 
effect either way on buying. There still is very 
little demand, but manufacturers are not in- 
clined to push sales because of the condition 
of their stocks, which are badly mixed. 


Alexandria, La., Nov. 2.—Cypress demand is 
very light. Stocks are around 50 percent of 
normal and mills are in no hurry to dispose of 
stock by forcing a market. When the buying 
revives, stocks will be insufficient to meet the 
demand. 


New York, Nov. 1.—While stocks are not re- 
garded as plentiful the demand has quieted 
down considerably, and there is little inquiry 
developing. Millwork factories require but little 
stock and say they can not buy until building 
shows more snap. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 3.—But little activity is 
shown in cypress, as the buyers find few de- 
mands for building. A slight improvement is 
said to have occurred during the last week or 
two and the market is holding firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 1.—There is practically 
no change in general conditions in the cypress 
market. Business is quiet and orders are 
scarce. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 1.—The cypress trade 
rules quiet, due to lack of buying on the part 
of retailers. Dealers’ stocks are not large but 
there is no disposition to increase them. Buy- 
ing by dealers in rural sections is the best feat- 
ure. Prices are fairly strong under the circum- 
stances, due to lack of offerings, as dry stocks 
are not heavy. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 1.—Demand for cypress 
is not at all active. The retailers are buying 
very sparingly and manufacturing consumers 
have greatly curtailed their orders. The mar- 
ket shows signs of weakening. Concessions are 
being made now and then. Prices are: FAS, 
4/4, $140 to $145; 8/4, $155 to $160; selects, 4/4, 
$129 to $135; 8/4, $144 to $150; No. 1 shop, 4/4, 
$94 to $100; 8/4, $110 to $115. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 1.—Cypress quotations 
have been on the whole very well maintained, 
and even now, with the inquiry reduced to a 
low level, there is no disposition among the 
producers to make impartant concessions. 
Stocks here are light. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 30.—Stagnation in the red 
cedar shingle industry is general, and has be- 
come so marked that fully 80 percent of the 
American and Canadian mills have shut down. 
There is a considerable accumulation of cedar 
logs in the water, but only small quantities are 
changing hands, altho the log market is soft 
at $18 to $20. Quotations; 


Stand- Standard 
ard M Square’ Rite-Grade 


Extra stars ..$3.00@3.50 $2.60@2.75 $2.80@3.00 
Extra clears .. 3.50@3.75  3.10@3.25  3.20@3.60 
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Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 1.—There is very 
little buying and retailers seem to have held to 
the policy of cleaning up old shingle stocks and 
waiting for lower prices. Offerings are light 
and dealers say the market has hit the bottom, 
and is due to take a brace soon. Buyers are 
seeking to place contracts now for later deliv- 
ery and are willing to pay better than current 
prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 2.—Cedar shingles this 
week have been quoted at $3.10 for stars and 
$3.50 for clears, with other prices made on spe- 
cial occasions. The demand has been very 
slack and the outlook is not good. The mills 
appear very eager to move siding and it is being 
offered here at $43 for 6-inch clear, with $1 less 
for A and $35 for B. Lath demand is slack, and 
while southern pine are being sold at $4.75, 
mill basis, the cypress mills are holding theirs 
at $10 for No. 1 and $9.25 for No. 2. 


St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 2.—The price of shingles 
(Pacific coast base) is $3.50 for clears and 
$2.50 for stars, but few are moving at that price. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 1.—No change is re- 
ported. Orders in limited volume are being 
booked for cypress shingles, both mixed and 
straight cars, but lath, both cypress and pine, 
appear to be in very quiet demand. Cypress 
quotations are maintained unchanged. Prices 
on pine lath are rated weak. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 3.—Trade in shingles is 
restricted by the uncertainty of the market, 
tho prices are nominally at least a little higher 
than a week ago. Extra clears are quoted at 
$5.63 and stars at $5.09. More buying is being 
done by large retailers, for they believe prices 
are about as low as they can go. Wholesalers 
are advised that- more mills have shut down 
than at any time before in ten years, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 1.—Clears are 
not as plentiful as a few weeks ago and a 
slight strengthening of quotations has resulted. 
Clears are quoted at $5.46, local basis, while 
stars are holding at $4.83. Demand is weak and 
dealers are not looking for active buying this 
fall. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 3.—The shingle market 
continues very dull. There is practically no 
business in reds. They are offered at a variety 
of prices. The white cedars remain pretty firm; 
prices: Clears, $7.25 to $8; extras, $7.75 to 
$8.75. Frequently the clears are sold at 25 
cents less. In lath there is practically no busi- 
ness. Prices are a little less than a week ago. 
The 1-1/2-inch sell as low as $8, tho some ask 
$8.50; and the clears as low as $9.50, tho some 
insist on $10. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 1.—With the demand for 
shingles down to very small proportions, the 
quotations are hardly more than nominal. But 
there is no evidence that prices on actual sales 
would be materially lower. Lath buyers mani- 
fest a disposition to insist upon further con- 
cessions. Stocks here are not large, with the 
requirements small. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 1.—Demand for shingles 
is rather quiet, altho some orders are received. 
Retailers are not disposed to buy for the future. 
Receipts are not large and this fact prevents 
lower prices. Prices are rather weak at the 
levels maintained for several weeks. The lath 
trade is slow and prices continue weak. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Nov. 1.—The building sea- 
son is about at an end and there will be practi- 
cally no new business for the remainder of 
the year. Yards have not yet shown any dis- 
position to buy for the spring. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 3.—The prices of slack 
cooperage material have been declining for the 
last few weeks, and nowhere is this movement 
more marked than in hoops, which are off about 
50 percent from their maximum. Prices had 
gone to such an abnormally high level that 
hardly anybody was willing to buy, and, the 
tumble has been correspondingly great. The 
trade in both flour and apple barrels is almost 
at a standstill. 





The Polish Government has taken measures to 
promote the export of timber on a great scale. A 
State commission for wood export has been insti- 
tuted at Warsaw, which will inspect and arrange 
for the cutting of State forests and to buy up 
private forests and stocks of ready timber. 








Protect 


dangerous oil soaked timbers with 


TROPICAL 
Oil Resisting White 


Oil soaked timbers around machinery 
are dangerous. A single spark may ignite 
them and cause appalling fire loss. 

Lessen this danger by coating these 
danger spots with Tropical Oil Resisting 
White. It forms a film that oil and grease 
can’t soak thru. 

Tropical Oil Resisting White is used by 
hundreds of great mills and recommended 
by insurance underwriters. Your name and 
address on this ad brings complete details. 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO., CLEVELAND, 0. 














We have made them for 40 
years. We know what you 
want—comfort, long wear 
and absolute satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 





~ Cheaper, Easier Handling 


In unloading and piling flooring, ceiling, 
siding, veneer, etc., firmly tied bundles can 
be handled quicker than those loosely bound. 


STAR “tie BUCKLES 


hold every piece firmly in place. ‘There’s 
no stretching or slipping of knots as with 
cord. Specify Star Buckles in your orders. 
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turers should 
te this method, 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


; CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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(Continued from page 103) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 1.—The last week has developed little or 
no change in the lumber market here, which is still 
very dull, altho there is a little day to day business 
among the retailers, and a little among the whole- 
salers. Neither have anything ahead, and what 
wholesale sales are made are largely at buyers’ 
prices. Most of the retailers are still getting bet- 
ter prices in proportion than they are willing to 
pay. Railroads and the few large industrials that 
are busy are buying a little for immediate needs, 
but neither they or the retailers are buying for 
stock. Most of the yards are selling, and the in- 


dustrials using, more than they are buying, which 
means that stocks are constantly getting lower, 
and more business is being stored up for the time 
when the turn comes, and prices will then be 
forced up further than they should be. Some 
wholesalers are practically offering to guarantee 
bottom prices in order to get their customers to 
buy now to protect themselves. Some feel that 
there will be a quick resumption of at least some 
business as soon as the uncertainty of election is 
over, but the majority do uot seem to expect much 
for the remainder of the year. It now seems cer- 
tain that there will be nothing doing in the house 
building line, altho the shortage is great. 

There are a few lines of business here which 
have shown some improvement in the last week, 
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The Motorless 
Motor Truck 





Thousands 
in Use 





DIVISION No. 1 
Light, one-way 
four-wheeled Trail- 
mobilesfor use with 
passenger cars or 
light trucks: 1,250 
Ibs.; 34-ton, and 1 
ton. 


to the job. 





DIVISION No. 2 


Heavy-duty four- 
wheeled Trailmo- 
biles for use with 
trucks: 1% tons, 
one-way; 2 tons; 
3} tons, and 5 tons 
reversible and one- 
way. 





DIVISION No. 3 
Semi - Trailmobiles: 
2% tons; 4tons; 6 
tons, and 10 tons. 


almost in half. 





DIVISION No. 4 
Pole Trailmobiles: 
1% ton, 3 ton, 5 
tonand 7 ton. 















2919 Robertson Avenue, Oakley 


railmobile 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


Less Costly Lumber Hauling 


HE lumber business isthecountry’sgreatest 
buyer of Trailmobiles—because it needs 
them badly. 17 
hauling costs and reducing costly idle standing 
time for thousands of concerns in both the pro- 
ducing and distributing ends of the business. 
They haul logs to the mill, and finished lumber 


Trailmobiles are Trailers of the highest grade, 
ruggedly built to carry full loads under severe 
hauling conditions—and stand up. Semi-Trail- 
mobiles, four-wheeled, and Pole Trailmobiles 
are all adapted to use in the lumber yards. 


They double truck capacities, double the re- 
sults of the driver’s work, and cut hauling costs 


quality of the construction and the many ex- 
clusive Trailmobile features of design yield 
operating and maintenance economies that can- 
not be equalled. 


Write for literature. 


The Trailmobile Company 












Trailmobiles are cutting 

















Trailmobiles because of the 










Cincinnati, Ohio 








Good roads are preserved by reducing the load carried on each wheel 





but the general rule is buying from hand to mouth, 
and always at a lower figure on each purchase. 
Many lines of manufacture are badly disrupted by 
the cancelation evil, and do not know how to pro- 
ceed. The retail stores are forcing only a limited 
amount of business by price concessions. Finan- 
cial conditions are tight and collections are getting 


worse. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Nov. 1.—There is a silver lining to the cloud of 
depression that is hanging over the lumber busi- 
ness and apparently has caused a nationwide dull- 
ness, if the views of many of New York’s leading 
manufacturers and dealers may be interpreted as 
signs of the times. Just now it is admitted that 
the prospect for a busy winter season is extremely 
remote. 

But as a leading New York dealer put it: “The 
trade was prepared for a dull season and ex- 
pected all that is happening, or nearly all. There 
is no doubt that a building boom is in the offing; 
that the period of readjustment is working its way 
to a satisfactory solution and that the price situa- 
tion will correct itself along with other condi- 
tions.” 


A man who engages extensively in a combined 
wholesale and retail business and who has lumber 
piled up in his 6-acre yard higher than any of his 
buildings says defiantly that he does not fear seri- 
ous deflation in prices and expects a reaction that 
will send costs soaring again. 


When Chas. Hill, general manager of the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation, said a few days 
ago that a general curtailment of operations in the 
southern mills was still in progress, he spoke in a 
very matter of fact way. ‘Production is about 30 
percent of normal at this time,” he said. ‘Mills 
are closing every day, but no more than we had 
expected. It will be a dull winter.” But Mr. Hill 
very confidently expressed optimism for the future. 


One Georgia mill owner who came to New York 
last week said after visiting only a few dealers 
that he was going back to Georgia to close down 
his plant for the winter. “There is nothing doing 
on this market for me now,” he said. “I’m going 
back home to sit tight and I am glad to say we 
are in a position where we can afford to be idle 
for a time. I'll keep my eye open to every move 
that is made.” This Georgia mill owner is hope- 
ful and he said he expected to make up for his 
lay-off with the return of normal times. 

One main cause for the present stagnation in 
New York at least, is that recent price cuts have 
proved ineffectual in bringing out new building 
work. This has caused a well defined disposition 
in some lines to cease price cutting. It is probable 
that it is just this situation that has prevented 
deflation in prices of certain grades of lumber. 


The announcement of W. H. Withey that white 
pine was holding up in the matter of price was 
verified by another large dealer in Canadian lum- 
ber who pointed to the fact that the price of good 
white pine has advanced slightly within the last 
week. The latter dealer noted a scarcity of this 
grade and voiced the belief it would entirely 
escape a reduction. 

In such lines as North Carolina ceiling and par- 
tition, half-ceiling, southern pine flooring, oak, the 
poorer grades of white pine, maple flooring and 
quartered oak price cuts continued to mark the re- 
tail sales market as October closed. Incidentally 
these are the lines in which the greatest stocks are 
being carried due to heavy postwar purchases. 

Manufacturers of building materials note that 
the price cuts came simultaneously with an im- 
provement in railroad facilities; that they were 
heralded at the time immigration was beginning 
to become noticeable in industry and co-incident 
with the discharge of great numbers of factory and 
mill employees and the closing of many building 
material manufacturing plants. 

Capping all influences to focus attention upon 
the effect of building material price reductions to 
the consumer was the election campaign, the acts 
of the special legislative session concerning the 
rights of owners of residential structures and the 
State inquiry into the building construction situa- 
tion on this market. 

Those actuated by a disposition to wait and see 
the effect of the investigation either in the form 
of new building laws or the creation of a State 
board or commission to pass upon all building proj- 
ects, labor disputes and the registration of build- 
ing materials do not believe that such laws can be 
enacted before the 1921 boom opens. 

It is conservative to assume that by the time the 
building horizon clears and the construction public 
begins its. campaign of new projects there will be 
more workmen, that the building material manu- 
facturers will have caught up on new orders and 
that the cost of production will be nearer normal. 

Railroad heads from all parts of the country 
attending a meeting of the Asseciation of Railway 
Executives in the Grand Central Terminal reported 
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that traffic now being carried is the heaviest in 
the history of the carrier companies, not even ex- 
cepting the height of the war movement in 1918. 
Marked improvement in operating results in the 
last few weeks was also reported. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 2.—With the election out of the way and 
that much uncertainty ended, lumbermen here are 
looking forward to somewhat improved conditions 
in trade. Just now the southern pine and cypress 
mills are having all the best of the limited amount 
of business being placed, demand for everything 
else being very slack. There is no doubt that 
yards are in need of large quantities of lumber 
and they will have to begin buying sooner or later. 
Lumbermen here believe they will begin buying 
soon and they are looking forward to a good trade 
this winter. The western mills are at a disad- 
vantage with the recently increased rates, but they 
believe the market will strengthen enough to give 
them an even break, at least, on the business. 


Out in the wheat country the so called ‘farmers’ 
strike’ has caused some perturbation because of 
the situation in which it leaves the banks, where 
borrowers refuse to sell their grain at the present 
prices and thus liquidate their indebtedness to the 
banks. This works for a continuance of tight 
money conditions in the country and it is likely 
to affect building to a considerable extent. For- 
tunately the weather has continued fine thruout 
the Southwest and has permitted a good deal of 
repair work and small building, which have kept 
the lumber trade moving along. 


Cc. W. Myers, widely known in the lumber trade2 
here, has opened an office in the Reliance Build- 
ing, representing the buying department of W. L. 
Shepherd & Co., of Montgomery, Ala. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 3.—Line-yard dealers report that good re- 
sults have been attained recently in the stimula- 
tion of trade by aggressive advertising showing 
the reductions in lumber prices, and demonstrat- 
ing the willingness of the dealer to absorb the 
market decline and pass the lower prices on to 
the consumer without delay. This seems to have 
been what many customers were waiting for. 

Cc. H. Kinne, manager of the Seattle office of 
the Central Warehouse Lumber Co., has been visit- 
ing here at the company’s headquarters in the 
course of a vacation trip. 

Russell Bordeaux, son of President Bordeaux of 
the Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., Bordeaux, 
Wash., has been here investigating market condi- 
tions and methods with the assistance of D. H. 
MacMullen, the company’s representative in this 
market. 

The Gaynor Lumber Co., of Sioux City, has dis- 
continued its Minneapolis office and C, F. Ashton, 
who has been in charge, has returned to Sioux 
City to continue his work with the company’s sales 
department. 


M. J. Byrnes, of the Atlas Tank Manufacturing 
Co., is back from an extended trip to California, 
where he conferred with officials of the Union 
Lumber Co., the parent corporation, and laid plans 
for pushing redwood lumber products in this sec- 
tion of the country. 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Co., has gone to the west Coast to look into affairs 
of the company there. His son, William, went 
with him and will become associated with his 
brother, Dean, in the company’s Seattle office. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 3.—A development on the Duluth market 
during the last week was an announcement of a 
further reduction in white pine lumber price lists 
extending from 5 to 10 percent. A salesman of 
one of the companies making the reduction said 
that action was taken to show that the lumber 
trade is functioning in the general movement to 
make lower prices in commodities. He asserted he 
did not hope for any immediate results in sales 
but he believed the reduction would have an in- 
fluence in promoting new building projects when 
the time is considered ripe for them to be taken up. 
A roundup of the trade here shows that dealers 
are generally optimistic and that lumbermen are 
making preparations to put in camps in the woods 
on a much larger scale than last fall. The labor 
supply situation is reported to be looking better 
than it was. 

The Scott-Graff Lumber Co. has just completed 
a 8-story 50-foot addition and a molding shed at 
its plant. It has also put in more machinery in 
its sawing plant and has added a story to its saw- 
ing shed for a filing room. The company cut 2,- 
500,000 feet of lumber on its own account last 


season and its management expects to exceed that 
amount during the coming season. 

Wirt H. Cook, who was an active lumberman in 
Minnesota for many years, is now making his head- 
quarters at Greenville, S. C., where he will con- 
tinue in the lumber business. J. G. Ketcham, of 
Duluth, who has been associated with Mr. Cook in 
the North for a considerable period, will continue 
with him in the South. They and others have 
organized the Saluda Land & Lumber Co., which 
owns large tracts of hardwood timber and a log- 
ging railroad with twenty-five miles of main line. 

The Nichols-Chisolm Lumber Co. is winding up 
its business at Frazee, Minn., and will in future 
operate from its Minneapolis office. The company 
is estimated to have shipped out about 23,000,000 
feet of lumber from its Frazee yards since last 
spring, and it is now practically cleaned up there. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 1—The One Big Union of Canada has re- 
cently lost much of its hold upon the lumbering 
industry in Canada. Aecording to a report pre- 
sented_at the recent convention of the union at Fort 
William, Ont., its membership had been reduced by 
9,000 because of the withdrawal of lumber workers 
of British Columbia, who had had serious differ- 
ences with the executive of the union. 

H. H. Hastings has been engaged to assist John 
E. Banks, of Toronto, National Hardwood Lumber 
Association inspector, in the Toronto district. 

C. W. Wilkinson, of the Union Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Toronto, who has been on a business trip to Great 
Britain, is expected home within a few days. 

A. E. Clark, of Edward Clark & Sons (Ltd.), 
wholesale hardwood lumber dealers, Toronto, re- 








Wood Decays: 


Decay starts from the outside it is 
caused by fungi and many forms of 
insect life. 





“CRE - WOOD” 


hardwood creosote wood preserving oil will prevent decay in your timbers. 
It is permanent and will more than double the life and service of the wood. 


Write us for particulars, samples and prices. 


Forest Products Laboratories products Chanieal Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


the supply of good durable tim- 
ber is diminishing year by year. 
The best method for the protection of 


wood is a thorough treatment with a re- 
liable wood preserative. 


of the Forest 
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Lumber Sen of CANCitINaL 


a dependable 
Lumber Market 





Whole 
Staves, Veneers, — 


Hardwood Lumber *"™" 


W. F. Gammage, Cincinnati 


Doran & Co., Manufacturers 


Railroad Cr: 
Shortleaf Y.P. O k Ties, Switch-Ties 
Dimension a and Timbers. 


Saw and Planing Mill, Jackson County, Ala. 
Main Office, Cincinnati. 





400 Neave Building. 
Plain and Qtd. O AK 
Red and White 
Even Color and other 
Soft Texture Hardwoods 
MADE OAK 
RIGHT FLOORING 


Prompt Shipment. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co., Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


60,000" Daily Mills: Greensboro, Ga. 


GEORGIA 
SHORT-LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Flooring Boards Dimension Small Timbers 


The John Rempe Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers CINCINNATI, O. 





DISTRIBUTING EXPERTS IN 


ve"suihes Hardwoods 
J. C. West Lumber Co. 


2413 Union Central Building 





The Hay Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of Poplar 
Hardwood Lumber _ Bevel Siding 


P. O. St. Bernard Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


Cherry Lumber Co. 


We manufacture on our own Band Mill 





Frank Haass Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Hardwoods 


Qtd. Oak, Black Walnut, Cherry 
Southern and 


West Virginia Hardwoods 
WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


D. H. Moul Lumber Co. 


Provident Bank Building 





J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 
Cottonwood, Oak, Gum, La. Red Cypress 
Saw and Planing Mills: Baton Rouge, La. 








The Anchor Lumber Co. 
West. Va. Hardwoods 


All shipments direct from mill. 
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P. & H. Monorail System used at plant of Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co., Graysonia, Ark. 


The Logical Way 
to Handle Lumber 


P. & H. Monorail System 
for handling lumber in unit 
packages has proved a cost 
reducer in hundreds of saw- 
mills throughout the coun- 
try. 


If you haven’t one you're 
working at a disadvantage, 
for with higher priced labor 
you’re compelled to ask 
more for your lumber in or- 
der to realize the same profit 
manufacturers get who use 
P. & H. systems. 


P. & H. equipment not 
only means an immense 
saving in conveying costs, 
but it means better manu- 
facture, because the stock is 





Cranes - 
MOROLGI: 


handled in a manner that 
keeps it clean. 


Our experience in making 
installations has been so 
broad and the parts which 
go to make up our system so 
well standardized that we 
have no difficulty in arrang- 
ing it to meet practically all 
conditions. 


Let our engineers consult with you 
and show you the saving a P. & H. 
System will effect in your plant. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER GO. 
EST. 1884 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
50 Church St., New York 
Stephen Gerard Bldg., 
Philadelphia 


Whitney Central Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 


Portland, Ore., Yeon 
Bid, 


g. 
Central Building, Los 
ngeles 


Monadnock Bldg., San 


— Building, Pitts- Francisco 

burgh, Pa. 5 L._C. Smith Building, 

Monadnock Block, Chi- Seattle, Wash. 
cago, IIL 


oists- 
stems 


cently delivered an excellent address before the 
Rotary Club of Toronto, in which he gave his 
hearers a practical idea of the many difficulties 
which hardwood manufacturers and wholesalers 
now have to face. : 

W. H. Harris, of the Frank Harris Lumber Co., 
Toronto, is on a business visit to his company’s 
mills in Mississippi. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Nov. 1.—The lumber situation for southwestern 
Louisiana has shown but little indication of im- 
proving for the last two weeks. Most of the saw- 
mills are operating, and retail yards report suf- 
ficient business to take care of their current needs. 
The demand, while not heavy, spreads itself over 
the various grades and with the exception of occa- 
sional slight fluctuations prices continue to hold 
firm. A number of the mills are operating on cur- 
tailed schedules. 

Building activities continue to be limited, due 
to the hope on the part of builders that prices will 
further decline, tho the intensive campaign for 
building homes conducted by mills is having a 
healthy effect and construction is being undertaken 
wherever it is possible. 

There has been more or less shortage of labor 
recently owing to the requirements of the rice 
farmers. The movement of rice has also increased 
the shortage of cars except in the movement of 
heavy dimension stuff. Logging camps are operat- 
ing on small shifts, as mills are not cutting freely. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 


With election out of the way there is a feeling 
of expectancy that better days are ahead, par- 
ticularly as recent developments affecting building 
favor an early resumption of activity in that line. 
The most important of these developments, out- 
side of the reductions that have been made in 
lumber prices, is the changed attitude of labor, 
especially in the building trades. There is a 
marked disposition to forego demands for wage 
increases, to eliminate strikes, and, most important 
of all, to speed up production and deliver a full 
day’s work for a day’s wage. This changed atti- 
tude is strikingly shown by action by the Chicago 
Building Trades Council, a federation of labor 
unions in the building trades, which on Wednesday 
of this week signed agreements not to demand 
higher wages at expiration of present contracts 
next May; and also to submit all jurisdictional dis- 
putes between trades unions to the grievance com- 
mittee of the council, the men affected to remain 
at work while the dispute is being adjusted, thus 
doing away with the pernicious jurisdictional 
strikes that in the past have been one of the most 
fruitful causes of tieups in construction work. 
This important step by organized labor in the 
building trades in Chicago undoubtedly will have 
a wide influence and help greatly to stabilize the 
labor situation, in these trades, thruout the coun- 
try. All this gives strong grounds for hope that 
the building movement will soon be under way, and 
that by spring at latest the sash, door and mill- 
work factories will have all the work they can 
handle. Conditions with regard to building and 
the sash, door and millwork trade in other cities 
are reflected by the following brief reports: 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
have followed the lumber market again by a new 
discount sheet making further reductions in prices. 
There is a fair run of business coming in, espe- 
cially for storm doors and windows. 

Some of the Columbus (Ohio) milis are still 
rather busy, but this condition is not expected to 
continue for any length of time. Prices are still 














‘sagging under the influence of lower lumber prices. 


The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
shows little activity, though it is expected that 
some builders will desire to get their work along 
as far as possible between now and cold weather, 

At least some of the Baltimore (Md.) sash and 
door men are having a very fair volume of business, 
with every prospect that they will continue to be 
moderately active. No further price recessions of 
consequence reported, though here and there re- 
adjustments have taken place, with a prospect of 
further revision. The removal of some of the un- 
certainties that have prevailed is confidently ex- 
pected to bring on a revival in construction work, 
with improvement in the inquiry for sash and doors. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
report a moderate. volume of business. Business 
is a little quiet at some of the door factories in 
the Bay counties. Finished door factories con- 
nected with the white and sugar pine mills in the 
mountains are curtailing production considerably 
while awaiting an improvement in the eastern de 
mand. There is not much doing in sash and door 
cut stock. Pine box shook production is keeping 
up with the present demand, but the big orange 
crop will require great quantities later. 
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INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. 
Co., incorporated. 

FLORIDA. Manatee—Manatee Crate Co., in- 
corporated. 

ILLINOIS. Ottawa—Carter Grain & Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

INDIANA. Michigan City—Pioneer Lumber 
& Coal Co., incorporated; owns six retail yards 
in Indiana and has wholesale office in Chicago 
under name of Chicago Lumber Sales Co., 20 


East Jackson Boulevard. 

South Bend—John I. Shafer Hardwood Co., 
incorporated; capital, $500,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—O’Connor & Shields, 
incorporated; capital $50,000; offices, 438 Equit- 
able Building. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—The Young Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

Sturgeon Mills—St. Onge Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 

MINNESOTA. Red Wing—Red Wing Mill- 
work Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lowell—A. Bachelder & 
Co., succeeded by A. Bacheldor Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $60,000, 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Forest Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $25,000 to $200,000. 

MONTANA. Browning—Blackfelt Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

NEBRASKA. Crete—Sack Lumber & Coal 
Co., increasing capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

NEW JERSEY. North Bergen—Herfort Co., 
incorporated; capital, $125,000. 

NEW YORK. Whitehall—Champlain Lumber 


Berkeley — Tilden Lumber 


Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Fletcher — Fletcher 
Lumber & Milling Co., incorporated; capital, 


$25,000. 

OHIO, Cleveland—Ohio Sash & Door Co., in- 
creasing capital from $15,000 to $150,000. 

OREGON. Albany — Stephens-Weatherford 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; to manufac- 
ture lumber. 

Portland—Super Shingle Co., increasing tapi- 
tal from $10,000 to $20,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Charleroi—Charleroi Sup- 
ply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

VERMONT. Brattleboro—S. A. Smith Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated, 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Forest Products 
Exchange, incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Seattle—Fran-American Lumber & Timber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000,000. 

South Bend—Lewis Mills & Timber Co,, in- 
corporated. 

White Salmon—Johns Lumber & Timber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Buchannon—Climax Coal 
& Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Wheeling—Fruth Toy & Novelty Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Genoa Junction—Royal Wood 
— Co., incorporated; capital, 
25,000. 

Milwaukee—John Wilging & Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000; retail lumber. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Canadian Timber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


COLORADO. La Salle—Mawson & Deffen- 
baugh, in business at Severance, will put in a 
lumber yard at La Salle. 

GEORGIA. Cumming—J. W. Fleming, 
open retail lumber business. 

Gibson—Allen Bros. Lumber Co., new concern. 

Thompson—W. T. Lockey, new wholesale and 
retail lumber dealer. 

ILLINOIS. Ottawa, Dayton, Sheridan Junc- 
tion and Wedron—Ottawa is to be the head- 
quarters of a new grain and lumber concern 
organized by R. A. Carter, of Ottawa, W. D. 
Mundorf, of Wedron, E. J. Grandgeorge, of 
Serena, and E. C. McClary, of Dayton; will 
have elevators and lumber yards in the four 
places named, 

INDIANA, 
cently began. 

NEW YORK. Mamaroneck — Mamaroneck 
Lumber & Supply Co., recently began. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Kannapolis—Barger 
Bros., of Mooresville, N. C., will open branch 

ere. 


will 


Waldron—Home Lumber Co., re- 


OHIO. Antwerp—Conn Bros., opening lumber 
and coal yards. 

OKLAHOMA. Bushyhead — Lawrence King 
Lumber Co., recently began _ business. 

Chickasha—Mansfield Lumber Co,, recently 
began; headquarters, Fort Smith, Ark. 

OREGON. St. Helens—New tie and timber 
mill and shingle mill to be opened here. 





TEXAS. Mercedes—Home Building Co., re- 
cently began; retail lumber. 

Sherman—Simmons & Kidd Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—Rains-Wheat Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., recently began. 

VIRGINIA. Finney—Graham Lumber Co., 
headquarters, Graham; sawmill installed. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Pyramid Tim- 
ber & Trading Co,, recently organized, began 
operation of sawmill; specializing in mining 
timbers. 

Kelso—Reiger Veneer Co., recently began. 

WISCONSIN. Chetek—LeRoy Colbert re- 
cently began retail lumber business. 

Neenah—Manufacture of absorbent’ cotton 
from wood pulp as byproduct of paper mills in 
Fox River valley, undertaken by F. J. Sensen- 
brenner, J. C. Kimberly and S. F. Shattuck of 
the Kimberly-Clark Co. Organized Cellucotton 
Products Co. with capital of $400,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Alexander City—J. M, Steverson 
removing headquarters to Birmingham, Ala. 

ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Scoggin Lumber 
Co. and Mechanics Lumber Co., consolidated 
under name of Mechanics Lumber Co.; incor- 
porated with capital of $50,000; both yards will 
be continued. 

—_— P. Quigley sold sawmill and lumber 
yard. 

COLORADO. Peetz—A. S. Ayle, of Sidney, 
Nebr., has purchased an interest in the Peetz 
Lumber Co. and will be manager of the yard. 

DELAWARE. Milton—Waples & Virden; 
Charles G, Waples sells interest in Waples saw- 
mills and lumber business to W. C. Waples and 
Charles A. Virden. 

FLORIDA. Inverness—West Reaves Lumber 
Mills succeeded by Hanbury Lumber Co., of 
Martel. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—Snell Saw Mill Co., plant, 
timber leases and timber lands in Clinch, Echols 
and Ware counties, near Valdosta, Ga., sold by 
receiver to Council Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. St. Maries—Lewiston Box Factory 
moving plant to Spokane. 

ILLINOIS. Belleville—John E. Yoch succeeds 
Fred Daab in building material business. 

INDIANA, Franklin—Graham Manufacturing 
Co., purchased B. E. Cline Lumber Co., of Bar- 
gersville, 

IOWA. Bristow—S. M. Farrow succeeds C. 
T. Conley in implement and lumber business. 


Rockwell City—Farmers’ Building & Supply 
Co., succeeds Farmers’ Lumber Co. 
KANSAS. Hunter—Ash Lumber Co., pur- 


chased stock and building of Hunter Lumber 
Co. and will consolidate. 

KENTUCKY. Myers—Parks Ferry Lumber 
Co,, dissolved. 

LOUISIANA. New  Orleans—Gulf Mill & 
Lumber Co., succeeded by Republic Box Co. 

MICHIGAN. Manistee—Buckley & Douglas 
Lumber Co., majority interest sold to Charles 
F. Ruggles. 

White Cloud—Hemily Lumber Co., succeeded 
by C. Selin, of Grand Rapids, who will operate 
a planing mill and furniture factory. 

MISSOURI. Boonville—Klenk Lumber Co.; 
mense Coulter and George H. Klenk buy entire 
stock. 

NEW YORK. Carmel—E. Fowler & Son takes 
over business of late Ellsworth Fowler. 

Fleischmanns—Max Silberman purchased D. 
Slover hardware and house furnishing business 
and will add full line of building materials; 
erecting additions to building, 


OHIO. Versailles—E. M. Blue Co., business 
taken over by C. C. Blue. 
OKLAHOMA. Warner—D. C. Thompson suc- 


ceeded by Seaman-Packard Lumber Co., head- 
quarters, Fort Smith, Ark. 

OREGON. Astoria—Astoria 
Co., succeeded by W. H. Stevens. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Cheltenham—Joseph Ger- 
bron succeeded by H, E. Strathmann. 

TEXAS. Groesbeck—Groesbeck Lumber Co., 
succeeded by J. A. Thompson Lumber Co.; 
headquarters, Corsicana. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—C. E. Lane 
Lumber Co., taken over by George P. Morgan 
and George A. Ecker; will be continued under 
same name. 

WISCONSIN. Cochrane—Herold Lumber Co., 
succeeds J. H. Herold. 

Milwaukee—Baldwin Lumber Co,, changed 
name to Baldwin Battery Box Co.; will manu- 
facture containers for accumulators. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Midland and Thunder Bay—Mason 
& Co., of Manchester, England, representing 
British capitalists, have purchased the sawmills 


Woodworking 


and lumber interests of Manley Chew. Purchase 
includes Midland Mill and timber limits located 
on Beckwith and Hope Islands and in five town- 
ships north of Massey Bay. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—Knox Bros., Ltd., whole- 
sale lumber dealers, purchased Davie Shipbuild- 
ing plant, No. 4, at St. Joseph de Levis, Que. 
They will establish a plant for re-sawing and 
dressing. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ILLINOIS. Elizabeth—Wm. Hoskins 
building office for lumber yard. “se 

INDIANA. Evansville—Daniel Caldemeyer 
said to be backing project for new fursitere 
factory costing $100,000. 

Indianapolis—Capital Lumber Co., build- 
ing lumber yard, shed, planing mill and office 
building to replace burned plant. 
uae McDaniel will build 


IOWA. Atlantic—Fullerton Lumb - 
building burned plant. ao 

KANSAS. Wichita—Guymon-Wilson L 
Co., erecting $30,000 — a 
abel eee aint Lumber Co., re- 

Plant; machinery to b $ 
fire wall to be erected. ” eee see 

PENNSYLVANIA, Kinzua—Central P - 
vania Lumber Co., erecting sawmill. — 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Puget Timber 3 
has purchased 15 acres a mile and a half ak 
of Seattle and will install a dry storage yard, 
classification yard and rail and shipping docks 
for piling, telephone poles, derrick sticks, spars 
and the like. $25,000 will be spent in the in- 
stallation of groins, shear waters and classifica- 
tion slips. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Duncan Box 
& Lumber Co., making improvements in plant; 
brick addition with individual motor machinery 
installed. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co., sash, door and millwork, building 
mew dock and warehouse, 58 by 220. 


CASUALTIES 


GEORGIA. Moultrie—Aycock Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $50,000; destroyed planing mill, 
sawmill, dry kiln and cabinet shop; caused by 
spark from locomotive; insurance, $25,000. 

LOUISIANA. McNary—W,. M. Cady Lumber 
Co., sawmill No. 1 destroyed by fire, loss $150,000; 
covered by insurance. 


OHIO. Quincy—Quincy Lumber Co., planing 


lumber 


mill destroyed by fire; loss, between $10,000 
and $20,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — Lumber 


yard of William Lear & Co., damaged by fire. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Alcolu—D. W. Alder- 
= & Co., plant destroyed by ftre; loss $400,- 


, BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Birdsall’s Landing — Barnet’s 
Mill destroyed by fire. 
Pembroke—W. L, and J. C. Hunter, loss by 


fire, $3,000; partly covered by insurance. 
_ Port Arthur—Pigeon River Lumber Co., plan- 
$100 _ finishing mill destroyed by fire; loss, 


~e—oen eeeeeaeeeeeeeeees* 


HYMENEAL 


VREDENBURGH - POWELL. Thomas _ OD. 
Vredenburgh II, of Springfield, Ill, and Miss 
Catherine Powell, of Chicago, were married in 
this city on Saturday, Oct. 30, leaving at once 
for Vredenburgh, Ala., the home of the bride- 
groom’s brother, Peter Vredenburgh, Jr. After 
a brief visit there they will go to New Haven, 
Conn,, for a visit to Mr. Vredenburgh’s son, 
Owen, who is attending Yale University. Mr. 
Vredenburgh is very well known among lum- 
bermen as a progressive retailer, being the head 
> hag Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Co. at Spring- 

eld. 





WILSON-McGILTON. Miss Adriana McGil- 
ton and John Henry Wilson were married at 
Aberdeen, Wash., on Oct. 19, many of the lum- 
bermen of that section attending the wedding. 
Mr. Wilson is the manager of the Wilson Bros. 
Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, and is one of the 
most prominent of the younger lumbermen 
there. Among the out-of-town people who went 
to Aberdeen for the wedding were: Mr, and 
Mrs. John T. odges and two daughters of 
Chicago, Ill., Mr. Jonathan Moar of Portland, 
Ore., grandfather of the groom, and Mrs. Lums- 
den, of Portland, his aunt. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
left for a two-weeks’ trip to Seattle, Vancouver, 
B. C. and other points and will reside in Aber- 
deen upon their return. 





BECK-CANE. W. F. Beck, of the C. Beck 
Manufacturing Co., Penetanguishene, Ont., was 
married on Oct. 27 to Miss Bernice Cane, daugh- 
ter of J. E. Cane. The marriage took place at 
St. Andrews Church, Newmarket. Mr. and 
Mrs. Beck are spending their honeymoon in 
Western Canada. 
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ALPHABETICAL ATROCITIES 


Running over a recent issue of Life the fol- 
lowing atrocious assault on the alphabet was 
encountered: 

‘¢From his all-silk shirt the trades union or- 
ganizer knocked off the ashes which had fallen 
from his 50-cent cigar as he sank into the em- 
brace of a soft chair in the hotel grill. 

‘I see the A.F. of L. barred Local 26 of the 
I.C.M.U.,’ he drawled. 

‘Yes,’ asserted an organizer of the I. B. A. 
as he stabbed a $4 steak, ‘but the I.C.M.U. 
is a-goin’ to take it up with the A.L.B.U. 

‘Yes, but the A.F. of L. is agin the I.0.M.U. 
and the A.L.B.U.,’ said the first unionist, ‘and 
the Y.B.F.A. and the P.L.A.A. is fightin’ em.’ 

‘But they don’t figger on the A.L.B.F.M.A.,’ 
eontented the other, ‘and it’s joined with the 
H.T.B.L.O. and the §.L.1.T.U.W. to put the 
A.F. of L. and the I.L.T.M.S.A. down and out.’ 

‘That’s all B.U.N.K.,’ interrupted a waiting 
waiter. ‘I suggest that you both W.O.R.K.— 
P.D.Q.,’ he said, as he flung back a 10-cent tip, 
‘or the H.C. of L. will put the K.I.B.0.8.H. 
on your whole M.O.B.’ ’’ 

In this connection, if any organization, lit- 
erary, historical or philanthropic, is making a 
collection of ‘‘Men of Letters in the Industrial 
World,’’ the lumber industry might be induced 
to consider loaning, altho it can not perma- 
nently spare, the L. L. L. L., and will gladly 
donate the I. U. of T. W. and the I. W. W., 
lock, stock ‘and barrel. 





RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Con- 
tinental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 


1,348,789. Lumber composition. John N. Ehr, 
Walter J. Ehr and Guy W. Matteson, Moose Lake, 
Minn. 

1,349,772. ‘Tree sawing machine. Gikichi Kusu- 
tani, Seattle, Wash. 

1,349,846. Sorting device for sawn wood. Gustaf 
E. Johanson, Sundsvall, Sweden. 

1,849,742. Two-speed logging engine. Harry L. 
Turney, Portland, Ore. 

1,349,685. Band saw filing machine. Angus 
McMillan, San Francisco, Calif. 

1,350,341. Woodworking machine. Joel F. 
gpeeeasa II, and William D. Fletcher, Dover, N. 


1,350,879. Shingle cutting machine. Andro 
Nylund, Juneau, Alaska. 

1,351,546. Wood block paving. George W. 
Warmoth, Indianapolis, Ind. 

1,351,777. Lumber and timber grading machine. 
Joseph G. McDonough, Eau Claire, Wis. 

1,351,820. Saw guard. George Wieland, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

1,352,196. Electric routing machine. Samuel 
Hunter, Bellevue, Pa. 

1,352,512. Saw. Robert W. Graves, Elizabeth, 
N. J., and Samuel M. Holt, Washington, D. C.; 
said Holt assignor to said Graves. 

1,352,519. Portable saw. Frederick M. Laser- 
son, New York, N. Y. 

1,352,620. Dovetailing machine. Oscar Onsrud, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Marble & Shattuck Chair 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

1,353,503. Log skidding grapple. Hans Ander- 
sen, Nymore, Minn. 

1,353,591. Process of and apparatus for drying 
wood veneer or other substances. John F. Hope 
and Eric Lambert, Kansas City, Mo. 

1,353,616. _Woodworking sticker or molder head. 
John Shuff, Waukesha, Wis. 

1,353,895. Curved wood tube and method of 
making the same. John Czumpft, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to Art Woodwork Co., same place. : 

1,354,439. Band saw. Merton H. McCormick, 
New Willard, Tex. 

1,354,481. Bending machine. Ora O. Hayes, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

1,354,887. Saw works mechanism. Thomas A. 
Coleman, Vredenburg, Ala. 

1,354,941. Saw filing device. Bernard J. Bar- 
ger, El Paso, Tex. 

1,355,024. Rotary cutter for woodworking ma- 
chines. Arthur D. Allen, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 





Recent reports to the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York say that a crisis has arisen in the wood 
shoe industry of Namur, Belgium, as France has 
forbidden the exportation of the birch wood which 
Belgian interests purchased some time ago. 








Advertisements will be. inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. : 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 
cents a line for three consecutive weeks, 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
wo of ordinary 
e. Count in 
Heading counts as two lines. 
Ne deep y except the heading can be ad- 
Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received Jater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. ; 





WANTED—LUMBER SALESMAN 

A Forest Products Sales Service, in operation for 
about eight years in the Mid-Eastern Territory and hay- 
ing an exceptionally fine line-up with leading mills and 
distributers in N. C. Pine, Southern Pine, Southern 
Hardwoods and West Coast Lumber and Products, wants 
several representatives on a liberal commission basis 
for'smaller sections within its territory. 

This opportunity is open to Lumber Salesmen (not 
“Order-Takers’’) acquainted with Yard and Factory 
Trade or to good concerns employing salesmen and now 
handling eastern lumber but desirous of adding South- 
ern and Western Lines—one for Baltimore, Md., and 


nearby points and one for Richmond and Southern 
Virginia. 
If interested and capable 
Address “Pp. 128,”’ care American Lumberman. 





LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


When you have something to sell, put an ad in the ‘‘For 
Sale Columns’’ of the American Lumberman, as we reach 
the people who are buyers of 


Timber Timberlands 
Lumber yards Woodworking plants 
Machinery Engines 

Boilers Pumps 

Electrical supplies Belting 

Locomotives Cars 

Rails Hoisting machinery 


Camp supplies 


Horses and wagons 
Mules and carts 


Lumber and shingles 

Posts, poles and piling and all equipment used in lum- 
bering. Your ad in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
reach the people. 


Wantor: 


iy i 
MLA 
alas oa 





MAN THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED IN MILL 
WORK 


Jobbing as manager at salary of $175.00 per month. 
Address “*M. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—A BRIGHT, ENERGETIC AND 
Competent lumber buyer to be located in New Orleans, 
Hattiesburg, Meridian, Mobile or some other place to 
be determined later based on obtaining best results, to 
buy Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine yard and shed 
stock, also timbers for eastern wholesaler of splendid 
standing of long duration with the trade in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey and New England 
States. Must know game thoroughly as well as familiar 
with grade of stock manufactured at different opera- 
tions from which shipments would be expected. Please 
give age, full and complete experience together with 
references also salary for probationary period three 
months with understanding if satisfactory contract 
would be entered into for one year or more. 

Address “Pp. 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED-—IN SALES DEPARTMENT 
Of large eastern wholesaler, with splendid mill connec- 
tions, distributing lumber from Pittsburgh east, a 
young, active, bright, capable correspondent who is 
familiar with long and short leaf operations and prefer- 
ably one familiar with eastern trade. Please reply 
stating age, married or single, experience in detail, 
references, salary expected and when could start. 

Address “P. 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER FOREMAN 
We want a high grade experienced lumberman for 
superintendent of our Wholesale Lumber Yard, located 
in the Twin Cities. We want a man that knows grades 
in the different woods and that can handle men to show 
results. If you have these qualifications and not passed 
middle age, we have a good proposition to offer you. 

Your reply will be held in strict confidence. 

Address ““M, 123,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—TO INTERVIEW MAN 
About 35 having practical small or large hardwood tim- 
ber and sawmill operating experience, with general all- 
around ability in selling and as executive. Have good 
business opening with large going concern. Prefer man 
with five to ten thousand dollars to invest, but must 
have successful, energetic man with good record. Apply 
quick, own hand writing, giving sufficient history of ex- 
perience to enable us to judge whether personal inter- 
view would be desirable. 
Address ‘‘K, 125,’’ eare American Lumberman. 


WHOLESALE MANAGER 

Southern wholesale company opening hardwood de- 
partment desires competent and experienced manager 
on profit sharing basis; capable of taking complete 
charge of this department. Give complete information 
in first letter. Unless you are a live wire and have 
— in your ability to produce results don’t answer 
this ad. 

Address “Pp, 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED 

Sawmill Foreman, Sawmill Filer, Planing Mill Fore- 
man. Sawmill Foreman qualified to fill position of 
Plant Superintendent in the future. Equipment: Two 
single cutting bands and gang; annual capacity two 
eight-hour shifts, fifty million feet; planing mill and 
shipping facilities in proportion. Ideal location, living 
and educational facilities. Address: INLAND EM- 
PIRE MAN, P. O. Box 1423, Spokane, Wash. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 

Familiar with logging hemlock and hardwood in upper 
peninsula, who has executive ability, to open an office 
near logging operations and look after supplies, audit 
camp clerk books, and represent general manager at 
manufacturing point. Must be well recommended, have 
energy and ability. Good position for right party. 

THOMPSON-WELLS LUMBER CO., 

Menominee, Michigan. 


WANTED 
Young man assistant surveyor for field work in con- 
nection with our logging operations. Name former em- 
ployer, experience, and salary to commence on, in first 
letter. Write 
HOUSTON BROS., Vicksburg, Miss. 


WANTED—PRODUCTION MANAGER 
For Florida band mill, fully equipped, cutting cypress 
and pine. Must be capable of taking complete charge 
of production from stump to car. Applicant must have 
broad experience, executive ability and knowledge of 
pine and cypress logging operations. Position open Jan- 
uary 1 or sooner. Applicants should fully state ex- 
perience, references and salary wanted. 
Address “P. 104,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT HARDWOOD MAN 
To handle the purchases and inspection of car material 
in Arkansas and Missouri territory on either a salary 
or commission basis. Person employed must live in ter- 
ritory so as to be in constant touch with the mills. 
Kindly forward references. 

Address “Pp, 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOU CAN GET EMPLOYEES 
By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale department. 
our ad would read by the people you want to reach. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
481 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 




















WE xy 

You to advertise in the Wanted columns of the Ameri- 
can Lumberman. 

If you have something to sell insert an advertisement 
in our For Sale department. 

We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—PURCHASING AGENT 
By large wholesale firm in Chicago specializing on 
industrial lumber. Applicant must have broad lumber 
experience and understand the grading and comparative 
values of Northern, Southern and Western lumber. e 
will have full charge of purchases. Salary will be suf- 
ficient to attract high grade, shrewd man. Applications 
confidential. 
Address “KK. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—DRAFTSMAN—MILL ARCHITECT 
By manufacturer and exporter of sawmill and 
woodworking machinery. Must be experienced 


in making plant layouts and drawing plans for i 


the installation of sawmills, planing mills and 
woodworking factories. Neat and accurate 
drawing essential. Work temporarily in New 
York, later at shops in middle west. Perma- 
nent position and unusual opportunity for the 
right man. Reply in own handwriting stating 
age, whether married, experience, references, 
and salary expected. Inclose sample of draw- 
ing if possible. 
ddress ‘‘M. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A SUPERINTENDENT 
For millwork plant of fifty men, open shop; must be 
thoroly efficient, executive ability, and knowledge of 
handling men. State age, experience, salary, whether 
married or single. 
Address “*K. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WELL RATED WHOLESALE FIRM WITH 
Salesmen covering States of Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado 
and Wyoming, wishes to secure services of reliable 
buyer, in close touch with best mills, to place Yellow 
Pine orders on commission basis. Address 

INTERSTATE LUMBER CO., Denver, Col. 


WANTED—RETAIL LUMBER YARD FOREMAN 
Yard located west side Chicago. Inquire 
LTZ-HOLLOWAY CO., 
Telephone Randolph 947 





1203 11 S. La Salle St. 
WE NEED IMMEDIATELY PHYSICIAN AND 


Surgeon for our mill practice. Prefer middle aged 

man, married, and willing to locate here with family. 

Must have ability to handle general sawmill! practice. 
VILAS COUNTY LUMBER .CO., Winegar, Wis. 








ED—OFFICE MAN FAMILIAR 


WANT! WITH 
Retail lumber business. Good salary at start and ex- 
cellent chance for advancement. Write, stating ex- 
perience. Address ‘‘P, 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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